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THE 
CULTS OF THE GREEK STATES 


CHAPTER I 


CULT OF POSEIDON 
(References, pp. 73-97-) 

THE study of the Poseidon-cult in Hellas is of more value 
for the Greek historian than for the student of the higher 
religions of mankind. It lacks the spiritual and ethical 
interest of some of the Olympian cults, and from the earliest 
to the latest period Poseidon remains comparatively a back- 
ward god, never intimately associated with the nation’s 
intellectual advance. But the ritual presents us with certain 
facts of great interest. And early Greek ethnography and 
the history of the earliest migrations of Hellenic tribes can 
gather much from a minute inquiry into the diffusion of this 
worship. Modern historians have become accustomed to use 
the facts of Greek religion asa clue for their researches into 
the period that precedes recorded history. But the criterion 
is-often misapplied, and the value of it is still occasionally 
ignored. Much has still to be done in this branch of in- 
quiry, and much may be effected if the evidence is severely 
scrutinized according to some fixed principles of criticism, and 
at the outset of this chapter it may be well to state and con- 
sider some of these. The historian of the earliest period, if 
he believes that he can extract anything from the religion 
and the mythology, has to reckon with three sources of 
possible evidence: with cult and ritual, with myth pure and 
simple, and finally with genealogical tables. Now the value 
of these sources is by no means equal. There appears to be 
a growing tendency both in continental and in English 
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historical scholarship to exaggerate the value of the last of 
these three. The unsupported argument from genealogies 
may be considered of all arguments the most inconclusive ; the 
‘transmitters of these heroic family-trees were in most cases 
very late scribes who may have been drawing indeed from 
earlier authorities, but who were dealing with facts which 
were especially exposed to various influences making for 
falsification. And often the genealogies are so complex and 
contradictory * that one can prove from them anything one 
wishes, and to inspect them is like looking through a kaleido- 
scope. On the other hand, when the genealogy is simple, 
clear, and well attested it has a certain value as a clue. It 
cannot yield proof unless it is fertilized by a prevailing stream 
of myth, or corroborated by definite cult-associations or by 
place-names. Again, the ethnographic value of mere mytho- 
logy may easily be overstated, though the present reaction 
against the contemptuous scepticism of a former generation is 
wholesome and just. Myth is volatile and flies easily over 
a wide area ; therefore the common possession of one or two 
myths will not prove tribal affinity or even the contiguity of 
tribes. A large store of common myths does indeed afford 
cumulative evidence, especially when the myths are peculiar, 
belonging rather to the by-paths of national legend. But 
here also it is only when the myth is associated with actual 
cult that the ethnographic argument arrives at proof. Cult is 
more stable than myth and not so easily transmitted by mere 
casual intercourse ; and we are dealing with more solid fact 
here than in arguing from genealogies. But here also it is easy 
to be misled. If we accepted, for instance, the theory that has 
been held by recent writers” of monotheistic totemism, and 
believed that every Greek tribe was in its earliest stage 
totemistic and worshipped one god only, the totem-god, then 
the possession by one community of various deities or the 
common possession by different communities of the same 
deity would prove some kind of tribal fusion, and it might 


* Pausanias (8. 53, 5) complains ol b By Dr. Jevons, for instance, in his 
‘EAAfvow Adyos &dpopa ra wAdova wal Introduction to the Study of Religion. 
obx Gacora txt roils yéveciy elo, 
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become a fairly easy task to reconstruct in outline the ab- 
original history of Hellas. But for many reasons that cannot 
be discussed here the theory is hard to accept. We have to 
reckon rather with the probability that the main Hellenic 
tribes, when they were beginning to break their way into the 
Greek peninsula, already worshipped certain leading divinities 
in common. Zeus-cult was certainly a joint-possession, prob- 
ably the Apolline also. Nevertheless a particular community 
undoubtedly tended to give a particular deity a paramount 
position, for instance to regard him or her as the guardian of 
their political union or as the ancestor of their families and 
clans ; and thence we can sometimes discover a clue in tracing 
migrations and early settlements. Again, the mere record 
that a certain community worshipped Poseidon or Athena 
may throw very little light on ethnic origins. But if the cult 
is specialized by some peculiar title, such as Poseidon “Immos or 
@pdrpios, this may be a fact of considerable significance, Such 
titles are rarely broadcast throughout the Greek states, but are 
found sporadically and often seem to emanate from a par- 
ticular centre. We cannot even in this case always assume 
that these special cults have been propagated by a particular 
community in the course of its migratory or colonizing move- 
ments. An Apollo Pythios or a Demeter Eleusinia may 
travel over a wide area of the Greek world merely through 
the force of the influence of Delphi or Eleusis. Imitation 
and direct borrowing by alien tribes are always possibilities. 
But as explanations they are less appropriate when the cult 
is highly specialized, has no marked intrinsic attractions, and 
appears at points widely removed from each other. And 
when at each of these points we find a migration-legend 
pointing to a particular tribe that is known to have possessed 
that cult, the ethnographic argument based on the cult and 
the legend combined may become convincing. 

This digression concerning method may be excused if one 
can show that a rigid application of the tests which have 
been described to the diffusion of Poseidon-cult throws light 
on prehistoric migrations in Greece, especially of the Minyan 
and Ionic tribes, Before, however, venturing on this discus- 
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sion, one must examine the leading features of the Poseidon- 
worship as it is presented to us in the settled Hellenic period. 
Looking first at the earliest literature, we find in Homer an 
incomplete portrait of the god, drawn however in accordance 
with contemporary cult. He belongs to the Olympian 
dynasty, claiming equality with Zeus, having the sea allotted 
as his realm ; he is friendly to the Thessalian Achaeans, and 
especially to the Pylian family of Nestor, which took its origin 
from him ; he is the giver of famous horses and is learned in 
horsecraft ; he is the father of monsters like Polyphemus, of 
giants such as Otos and Ephialtes, a paternity which agrees 
with his wild and stormy character; he is évyociyatos and 
évoolxOwy, the earthquake-god, the shaker of the land, the 
destroyer of the rampart on the shore ; he is worshipped with 
sacrifice of bulls, lambs, and boars, and even far inland an oar 
might be erected as an aniconic &yaApa in his honour! 2114, 
The legend mentioned by Homer that it was he who with 
Apollo built the walls of Troy for Laomedon may be a faint 
recognition of his character as a god of the city. As regards his 
local associations we find the poet connecting him specially with 
Aigai, the Euboean or ‘ Achaean’ city 4, with Helike ® *, and 
with Pylos the Neleid settlement; finally the epithet ‘EAtxcaros 
is, as will be shown, of historic interest and importance ®®, 
To these Homeric citations may be added a passage in the 
Homeric hymn ?, in which the god is addressed as the stirrer 
of. earth and sea, the lord of Helikon and Aigai, charged by 
the gods with the two functions of taming horses and saving 
ships. In Pindar and Aeschylus we find him recognized as 
a deity, not only of the sea, but of the rivers also and fresh 
streams®. Lastly, the genial prayer of Aristophanes® sums 
up most of the traits with which the popular imagination 
depicted the god: ‘ Hail, King Poseidon, thou god of horses, 
thou that lovest the tramp and neighing of the brazen-shod 
steeds, the swift triremes with their dark-blue beaks of 
onset, and the strife of youths who glory and suffer hardship 
in the chariot-race, lord of the golden trident, and fosterer of 
dolphins.’ 

The literature, however, here as in other cases, is not quite 
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a full reflection of the manifold nature of the cult, which must 
now be considered. The maritime character of the god is 
naturally the most prominent in the worship throughout the 
historic period. And it seems clear that wherever men prayed 
to Poseidon they associated him with the sea*, whatever other 
functions they assigned to him. The cult-titles of the sea- 
god ®* are such as ’Emaxraios at Samos, IleAdyios at Athens 
and Rhodes, Ilerpaios in Thessaly, Ndvtios at Elateia and 
Tainaron, [I¢pOu.0s in Karpathos, IpooxAvorios in Argolis. At 
Antikyra his cult-image was carved with one foot on a 
dolphin *4; in his Isthmian temple at Corinth he was grouped 
with the sea-powers Thalassa, Amphitrite, and Palaimon © ; 
the dolphin and the trident are his frequent emblems on coins, 
for instance in the Laconian towns of Boiai and Gythion %4%, 
in Kaphyai of Arcadia *, in Sybaris and Posidonia !%: 1°, 
Occasionally a sea-monster or pistrix is added as on the coins 
of Posidonia: and the trident was borne by the men of 
Mantinea as an ensign on their shields ***, whereby they put 
themselves under the protection of the chief god of their stock. 
In his ritual the victims are occasionally thrown into the 
sea 111,114e¢, Numerous promontories and maritime cities are 
named after him, and the worship of the sea-god penetrated 
far inland °*¢ ®’, The salt-water spring or lake found some- 
times far from the shore was naturally regarded as the gift of 
Poseidon and the sign of his presence, whereby he might claim 
the land as his own, as he claimed the Acropolis of Athens in 
the strife with Athena and marked the territory of Mantinea > 
and Mylasa as his property * 4, 

But he was also Kpnvoiyos and Nuudayérns, the leader of the 
Nymphs, the god of fresh water: though he was never able to 
absorb the special cults of the various rivers and springs, such 
as Alpheios, Acheloos, and Arethusa. A question, not per- 
haps of the first importance, arises here whether his function 


® Wide, Lakonische Kulte, pp. 40-43, in relief on the bronze figure of Athena 
finds little recognition of the sea-god in Chalcioikos at Sparta by Gitiadas). 
the Laconian cult of Poseidon, but vide > At Mantinea even a grove of oaks 
my references R. 62°, and cf. Pans. 3. near the temple of Poseidon was called 
17, 3 (Poseidon and Amphitrite carved #éAayos, R. 644. 
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as a fresh-water god arose later from his primitive maritime 
character, or whether we should regard him as originally a 
water-deity in the most general sense, whose department 
tended to become specialized when his worshippers became 
seafarers. This will be the natural view of his development 
for those who believe—as the most advanced etymology 
appears justified in believing—in the connexion of the god’s 
name with the root that appears in dots, wordy, morapos. 
If this theory is sound*, an important result follows: 
Poseidon was a fresh-water god imported into Greece by the 
earliest Hellenic tribes from the Balkan peninsula. In any 
case evidence of a pre-Hellenic or non-Aryan character, 
which some writers detect in him, appears to be lacking 
altogether, unless the female administration of his cult of 
which we have two instances is to be regarded as evidence. 
Leaving these questions we can at least decide that the 
recognition of Poseidon as a god of fertilizing streams was 
early and general. It was thus that he became a god ot 
vegetation, gurdApios, a title which Plutarch attests was 
attached to him in most Greek cults, and which we find in 
the cults of Athens ‘45, Troezen 584, and Rhodes!, The 
firstfruits of the season were offered to him at Troezen®*,; 
we hear of cereal offerings to Poseidon Xapai(ndros at 
Athens * 4, and the people of Kyzikos were bidden by the 
Delphic oracle to associate him in sacrifice with T'9 xapzo- 
gdpos**, If we can trust Hesychius, Poseidon had his share 
in the Dionysiac festival of the [Iporptyata in some commu- 
nities», For the same reason we find him not infrequently 
united in legend and ritual with Demeter. At Mykonos a 
sacrifice of swine to the goddess° was ordained on the same 


* Ahrens goes further and interprets 
Tloga-day as the ‘ Water-Zeus,’ Philol. 
23. 1 &c. Mr. Cook, in an article in 
Class. Rev. 1903, p. 175, follows Sonne 
in explaining Tove: as locative, and the 
name as = the god in the water; but 
this does not seem to agree with the 
usual laws of formation of Greek proper 
names, We have no means of check- 


ing the statement in Herodotus that 
Poseidon was not a ‘Pelasgic’ name, 
but a Libyan. We may believe on his 
authority that there was a similar 
Libyan cult of a water-deity (2. 50, 
4. 188). | 

> Vide Dionysos, R. 45'. 

© Vide Demeter, R. 9. 
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day of the month of Poseidon as that on which a white ram was 
offered to Poseidon Tepvevirns, ‘the god of the temenos,’ and a 
white lamb to Poseidon Svxios "8", According to Eustathius, 
a zouzy in his honour was part of the Demeter-festival of the 
Haloa at Eleusis 1°, and he shared in the honours paid to the 
mother and the daughter at an altar on the sacred way from 
Athens **, His temple at Troezen, where he was prominent as 
a deity of vegetation, was contiguous to that of Demeter 
Thesmophoros*. The facts therefore attest to some extent 
the truth of Plutarch’s statement that Poseidon was Anpnrpos 
ovvvaos, the sharer of Demeter’s temple”. Finally, in Arcadian 
legend his close association with the corn-goddess gives rise to 
important questions of cult and ethnography which will be 
soon considered. 

We must take note then of this vegetative function of 
Poseidon’s, but must not press it into undue prominence; most 
Greek deities possessed it, and many in a far more marked 
degree. He acquires it solely as a water-god, and never attracts 
to himself the ordinary characterjstics of a chthonian divinity®. 

We find other notions of some interest that are derived 
from this elemental conception of him. The earthquake was 
regarded as the operation of Poseidon, the water-god. That 
this was an ancient idea the poetical epithets of évvoclyatos 
and évociy@wy, stereotyped by the time of Homer, bear witness. 
The one cult-title that undoubtedly refers to this dangerous 
aspect of the god, was the euphemistic appellative "AogpdAtos 
or ’Acdddeos. Macrobius couples it with évoolyOwy, and the 
‘deum terram stabilientem’ with the ‘deum terram moven- 
tem *,’ The story told by Strabo proves that he was right; 
for the Rhodians, when they recovered from their terror at the 
maritime volcanic eruption, which threw up a new island 
between Thera and Therasia, ventured to land there and 
founded a temple to Poseidon *AcddAtos®**, There was 
strong need for such a worship in the Mediterranean, as the 
submergence of Helike proved—a portentous calamity in the 
fourth century which was attributed to the wrath of Poseidon. 
We may find the same significance then in the same cult at 


® Vide Demeter, R. 80. > Demeter, 42°. © Vide infra, p. 51. 
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Athens, Sparta*, Tainaron, Syros, and Kyzikos, though in 
later Greek literature Poseidon ’Acg@dAtos might be invoked 
in general terms as the saviour-god, the brother of Zeus 
Sermp. Even inland, where earthquakes were frequent, the 
phenomenon would be attributed to Poseidon, as at Apameia 
in Syria ™. 

The familiar epithet T'a:joxos, common in the earliest poetry, 
and attached to his cults at Onchestos, Athens, Thurea, 
Therapne in Laconia, Tainaron, and Gythion, may possibly 
have had originally the same connotation as ’Acdadtos, with 
which it is coupled by Plutarch® 7, But the seismic con- 
notation of the term which Wide” believes to attach to it is 
nowhere made clear. All that is clear is that it alludes to the 
power of the sea-god, as the fragment of Arion shows’; pos- 
sibly, like ’Acg@dAtos, to the sea-god as the Lord of the earth- 
quake, possibly to an ancient Hellenic belief in the ocean 
as the girdle and stay of the land. At least it is not a 
‘chthonian’ epithet ¢. 

Had the earliest Greeks been as familiar with volcanoes as 
they afterwards became in the Western Hellas, they might 
have associated earthquakes more naturally with the fire- 
god. But in the Greek peninsula the violent convulsions that 
changed the face of the land would be reasonably attributed 
to water rather than to fire. They were well aware of the 
bursting force of subterraneous waters, and the terrible 
phenomenon of the tidal wave on the shore in the hour of 
earthquake. Therefore they naturally believed that it was 
Poseidon who split through the rocks of Tempe, who 
destroyed the cities on the coast, and who hurled up islands 
to the surface of the sea. And it is interesting to note that 
Aristotle? himself attributes much of the seismic force to the 
action of water. 


® The Lacedaemonian army, when 
invading Argolis, raised the Paean to 
Poseidon on the occasion of an earth- 
quake (R. 62!). 

> Lakonische Kulte, p. 38: the ety- 
mology of his explanation of Tad foxes 
as the god ‘ who drives in a chariot under 
the earth’ violates a natural law of the 


combination of words. 

° In later poetry it could certainly 
have contained no allusion to earth- 
quakes; for Aeschylus and Sophocles 
apply it to Zeus and Artemis as guar- 
dians of the country. 

@ 396, B. 16. 
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If we now consider the relations of this deity to the social 
and political life of the Greek communities we can at once 
gather some facts that will prove important for Greek ethno- 
graphy. The tribes among whom a certain worship was 
dominant tended to regard the divinity of that worship as 
in some sense their ancestor, or the ancestor of their leading 
families, or as the guardian of the unity of the clan and ulti- 
mately of the méAcs. We find this true of Zeus, Athena, 
Artemis, and Apollo. It is true also of Poseidon. We are 
told by Plutarch that the descendants of Hellen sacrificed 
to Poseidon [larptyévecos. The phrase is vague and too com- 
prehensive, and there is no other record of this particular 
cult-title. But in a general sense the statement holds 
good of many localities®. An important inscription found at 
Delphi, of which the date may be as early as 400 B.C., and 
which contains the rules regulating the clan of the Labyadai, 
preserves the oath of membership taken by the clansmen in 
the name of Poseidon Ppdrpios and Zeus [latpgos **, At Eleusis 
the former was worshipped as Ilarnp **, and it will be neces- 
sary soon to examine the meaning of this doubtful name. He 
appears at Athens so closely associated with the ancestral hero 
Erechtheus that the belief has arisen that the hero was 
originally himself the God 4°‘; the question which will be 
raised later* concerning the truth of this view, is the most 
important ethnographic problem in the study of the Poseidon- 
cult. In Troezen’® he was worshipped as BaowAevs and 
MoAcodxos, ‘ the King,’ ‘the Holder of the City’; he was the 
reputed father of the Troezenian Ionic hero Theseus °**, and 
near the city was a sacred spot called 76 yevéOAtoy xwplor, 
associated with a legend of the birth of Theseus, and in all 
probability consecrated to Poseidon”, For in the territory of 
Lerna, near the sea, we find a place of the same name, 76 
yevéotoy xwploy, with a temple of Poseidon Tevéouos, the birth- 
god or the ancestor °°, and the title Tevé@A1os occurs also in his 
cult at Sparta ®2>. The national importance of the Troezenian 
worship was great, and much concerns the whole ethno- 
graphic question. The city itself was called Posidonia, 


® Vide infra, pp. 49-52. > Vide infra, p. 18. 
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according to Strabo and Pausanias ®** and the famous Amphi- 
ctyony, whose meeting-place was his temple in Kalaureia, 
the island off Troezen, and whose members were from 
Hermione, Epidauros, Aegina, Athens, Prasiai, Nauplia, and 
the Minyan Orchomenos, was a very early league *, partly 
commercial, but mainly religious, from which we may gather 
much concerning primitive tribal affinities and migrations °°. 
Leaving this point for a while, we may finally trace the 
Troezenian cult passing over to the colony of Halikarnassos. 
An inscription from the latter city records that the coloni- 
zation was carried out from Troezen under the guidance 
of Poseidon and Apollo, and that a list of priests had 
been kept from ancient times, who had administered the 
Poseidon-cult xara yévos, probably as actual descendants of 
the god*!. In Sparta he was not only Tevé@Acos, but 
Awparirns also, ‘the Builder of the House,’ a title which 
Apollo enjoyed in Aegina®», Elis honoured him, as she 
honoured Zeus, with the name Aaofras, a word compounded 
of two distinct elements, and hard to explain, but containing 
probably in the first part of it the stem of Aads, and there- 
fore designating the god of the people ©. 

Finally, we have to reckon with Poseidon ‘EAcxdévtos, the 
most important of all these titles for ethnography, whose 
worship held together the Pan-Ionic confederacy, a worship 
well known to Homer ®", The great temple, called the ‘ Pan- 
Ionion,’ stood near Mykale in the time of Herodotus, but was 
afterwards removed to a site in Ephesian territory, near 
Priene. Its priest was always a youthful member of the 
latter city, but a group of twelve cities held the administration. 
According to Herodotus these were Miletos, Myus, Priene, 
Ephesos, Kolophon, Lebedos, Teos, Clazomenai, Phokaia, 
Samos, Chios, and Erythrai. These were the communities, 
as he informs us, which specially prided themselves on the 


® The excavations on the site of the has been connected with Adas, as if 
temple have brought Mycenaean pottery _referring to the stone of Cronos; but 
to light, and show that the cult goes Greek cult-names are not formed in this 
back to Mycenaean times. fantastic fashion. 

> With far less likelihood the word 
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Jonic name; yet he is aware that there were marked non- 
Ionic elements in all of them and that the twelve cities 
excluded others who had as good a claim as they to be 
called ‘Ionic,’ the Smyrnaeans for instance, who however 
were afterwards included according to Pausanias*?* The 
canon that Herodotus himself selects for adjudging the claim 
of any city in Asia Minor to belong to the Ionic group is 
their original Attic origin and their celebration of the 
Apaturia, which must be the festival of Athena parpla. 
Yet his canon must have been somewhat artificial, for he 
mentions at once that Ephesos and Kolophon did not keep 
the latter feast, ‘for some reason connected with a homicide,’ 
as he believes, but rather, we may surmise, for some reason 
connected with race, if we could discover it. Later writers, 
such as Pausanias, in their ethnographic account of Ionia 
seem to attribute more importance to the participation in the 
worship of Poseidon ‘EAicévios in the Pan-Ionion than to the 
celebration of the Apaturia. The Phokaeans, originally 
sprung from Phokis, were admitted to the Panionion after 
they had been willing to accept kings of the race of the 
Kodridai®’*, Pausanias, who tells us this, is unaware of any 
reason for the admission of the Chians. His views concern- 
ing the origin of the Chian population are borrowed from 
Ion, the Athenian tragic poet, who wrote that the original 
population were Cretans, Carians, and Abantes, from Euboea ; 
but the kingship passed subsequently to a certain Amphiklos, 
who came from Histiaia in Euboea, and to his great-grand- 
son Hektor. There is no record then of any distinct Ionic 
migration to the island, though Amphiklos and Hektor are 
probably the heroic representatives of the Ionic strain. It is 
worth adding that Chios, the mythic eponymus of the island, 
was in Ion’s account a son of Poseidon, and that Strabo ®* 
tells us that the Chians themselves traced back their origin to 
the Thessalian Pelasgi. It will be seen later on whether the 
ethnography of the Poseidon-cult can cast any light upon 
this darkness. 

Poseidon played an important part, therefore, in aiding the 

® p. 6a1. 
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confederation of cities and the fusion of clans. But his wor- 
ship is not associated at any point with the higher mental and 
artistic life of Hellas. The only morality in which he is 
interested is the ritualistic morality common to all Greek 
cults. It is possible that the epithet éxdémrns attaching to him 
at Megalopolis ** ® might have contained the idea of a moral 
deity watching the actions of men. For we find éxomrns and 
éxwayrjys among the many appellatives of Zeus*, and it is 
natural to suppose that these bore an ethical sense in his 
cult, if they were really cult-epithets. But it is also possible 
that the Arcadian worship merely preserved an ancient appel- 
lative of the sea-god ‘ who watches from the rock.’ A certain 
morality could always be infused in particular localities into 
the worship of any Hellenic deity, however crude and primi- 
tive the ordinary conception of him might be. Nevertheless, 
speaking generally, it is true to say that the Poseidon- 
worship did not come clearly within view of the higher 
ethical aspects which Greek religion occasionally displays, and 
which marked the progress of the Hellenic race. 

Still less was he concerned with the arts and the higher 
intellectual life of Greece. Any festival in Hellas, except 
indeed the conservative Olympian, was inclined to admit 
music and song among the competitions; and by the time of 
Polemon at least a festival so exclusively athletic as the 
Isthmia had come to include a poetical contest, in which 
even women might take part™& We might gather, in fact, 
that already in Pindar’s age the Isthmia had admitted musical 
competitions, as he speaks of the god ‘coming from Aigai to 
the Dorian Isthmus, where joyous companies receive him 
with the voice of the lute®.’ It is possible also that at 
Tenos the Posidonia came to be associated with the Dionysia 
and a tragic performance, though the evidence of the inscrip- 
tion which refers to these festivals is somewhat doubtful 7°. 
The temple and grove of the god in this island were in great 
repute, and attracted crowds of worshippers from the neigh- 
bouring cities ; rights of dovAla were claimed for the temenos 
and the whole of the island, and the claim was allowed by the 

®* Hesych. s.2, > Nem. §. 38. 
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Phokian community, and afterwards apparently by the Roman 
senate in the time of Tiberius. It may have been that 
Poseidon acquired a higher character here than belonged to 
him in ordinary Greek cult; at least Philochorus attests that 
he was here worshipped as ’larpés, which is unique among his 
various appellatives, and which might signify that he and his 
priests, like the priests of Asclepios at Epidauros, were 
interested in the advance of the medical art. But it is very 
likely that this is illusory. The island may have been a 
health-resort, and the title in question may have become 
attached to the chief deity by a sort of accident. 

Broadly speaking, we may say on the evidence that there 
was no innate force in this worship, as there was in that of 
Athena, Apollo, Dionysos, tending strongly in the direction 
of art or science. 

Nor again was Poseidon pre-eminent among the Hellenic 
divinities, either in cult-record or legend, as a god of war. We 
hear of the title rpowatos being attached to him on a par- 
ticular occasion at the Syrian city Ptolemais, when the forces 
opposed to Demetrios were destroyed by the sudden inrush 
of the sea®®. The Greeks at Artemisium offered sacrifice to 
Poseidon Soter as thanksgiving for the storm that scattered 
the Persian fleet, and, according to Herodotus, the appellative 
remained long in vogue™. We find him mentioned also 
among a crowd of other divinities in the Selinuntian inscrip- 
tion, which contains the thanksgiving of the state for a great 
victory in the fifth century B.c.!°4, And Aristophanes tells us, 
in that gay and genial ode already mentioned, that Phormio 
was dear to Poseidon*®. But there is nothing in all this that 
presents Poseidon prominently as god of naval or land warfare. 
A naval commander might indeed offer sacrifice to him before 
or after an engagement; only it does not appear that this was 
a regular ritual. After the battle of Salamis, when the united 
Greek forces were considering the divine honours that were 
due, three captured triremes were dedicated, one on the 
Isthmus, one at Sunium, and one to Ajax in Salamis, 
Poseidon no doubt securing the other two; and it was upon 
his Isthmian altar that the votes were placed when they were 
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trying to decide which state should be awarded the palm of 
valour ®*>, But the god of Delphi secured the lion’s share 
of the spoil, and was not easy to satisfy, as he claimed his 
ancient right to dxpoO{ma. The statue of twelve cubits high, 
dedicated in his temple, representing a figure holding a ship's 
prow, does not appear to have been an image of Poseidon. 

With the building of ships or with any advance in the art 
of naval warfare Poseidon had nothing to do. 

In one art and one alone was Poseidon a master, the art 
of horsemanship and the training of horses. The worship 
of Poseidon Hippios‘*, which alone remains to be considered, 
is the most important in some ways of all the special cults, 
and at once brings us to face the ethnographic question. For 
the cult points to Thessaly and North Greece. The facts 
bearing on the worship of the horse-god, facts of legend, ritual, 
cult, must be stated clearly and fully before explanation is 
attempted or any conclusion can be drawn. 

‘The Hellenes honour Poseidon “Immos,’ says Himerius, 
‘and sacrifice to him on the Isthmus, representing him as a 
charioteer *4.’, We have records of the worship in Thessaly 
and Illyria, Boeotia, Attica, on the Isthmos, in Corinth and her 
colony Potidaia, Argolis, Arcadia, Elis, and Patrai, while we 
hear of a Poseidon Hippokourios in Sparta, and ‘Iamnyérns in 
Delos*. In Thessaly he was known as “Ipyos *°, which is 
explained by Hesychius as a Thessalian word referring to the 
yoking of horses. Servius informs us that an ‘ equestre certa- 
men’ in honour of Poseidon was a Thessalian institution ® ; 
and possibly this may have been connected with the sport 
practised by Thessalian riders in the Roman amphitheatre of 
lassoing bulls®, for a bull-fight of a peculiar kind in honour ot 
the same god is also recorded of Thessaly, a fact of some 
importance to which I shall afterwards recur #4, Thessalian 
legends spoke of the horse as the creation of Poseidon ; one 
such is preserved by the author of the Etymologicum Magnum, 
who explains the title “Immos by the story that the god pro- 
duced in Thessaly Sisyphos (or Skyphios), the first horse, by 
smiting the rock *4, Another is given us by Philostratus” in 


® Plin. WV. A. & 45. > Imag. 2. 14. 
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his description of Poseidon breaking with his trident an 
outlet through Tempe for the river Peneus; Thessaly appears 
in the picture as a woman rising from the ground, and holding 
a foal that rises with her; the animal had been matured in the 
earth that had received the procreative moisture flowing from 
Poseidon as he lay asleep. The different legends and 
_explanations are collected by Servius*. The Poseidon-horse 
is variously named, but the legends point to Thessaly or 
Boeotia. The Arcadians indeed raised a rival claim, but the 
Arcadian myth is not really a rival of the North Greek, but 
has been noted in the chapter on Demeter”, a derivative. To 
close the evidence from Thessaly it may be mentioned that 
the coinage of Orthe in Perrhaibia has for one of its types the 
fore-part of a horse springing from a rock®. From Illyria we 
have a single point of evidence in the fact of ritual recorded 
by Servius, that the Illyrians in their yearly sacrifice to 
Poseidon threw a horse into the sea as an offering to him; 
and he mentions the custom as illustration of the myth that 
Rhea presented to Cronos, the devourer of his progeny, a 
horse in place of the infant Poseidon, as if the animal were in 
some sense the ‘double ’ of the deity 14°. 

Coming to Boeotia, we find a clear reminiscence of the cult 
of the horse-god in Haliartos and the adjacent Onchestos, in 
the vicinity of lake Kopais, a region where traces of an ancient 
Minyan-Thessalian settlement are rife. Homer knows of the 
the fair grove of Poseidon at Onchestos ; the Homeric hymn 
to Hermes describes it as ‘the holy grove of the loud-roaring 
holder of the earth’; and these words are an echo of early 
cult that survived toa late period. Strabo found the temple 
shorn of its ancient grove ; but this was planted anew by the 
time of Pausanias, who saw the temple and the statue and 
makes special mention of the grove which Homer praised *°. 
The ancient importance of the worship is further shown by 
Strabo’s statement that Onchestos was the gathering-place of 
an Amphictyonic meeting, we must suppose of the Boeotian 


® Georg. 1, 12. » Vide vol. 3, pp. 52-55» 
° Head, Hist. Num. p. 257, 
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states*. But more is told us concerning its special aspect by 
the author of the Homeric hymn to Apollo in a passage that 
requires careful consideration >: ‘Onchestos, where the 
young fresh-broken horse, however he may chafe, has respite 
as he draws the fair chariot ; and the charioteer, albeit skilful, 
leaps to the ground and fares on foot along the way. But 
the steeds for a while rattle along with the empty car, having 
shaken off control. But if he brings the chariot within the 
shady grove of trees they tend the steeds but leave the 
chariot tilted up, for this from the very first has been counted 
a holy thing to do. But they pray to King Poseidon, and then 
God’s providence protects the chariot.’ The poet is very 
confused and confusing, and various attempts have been made 
to explain or emend the passage», It may be that the horses 
as they approach the sacred grove are supposed to be filled 
with the spirit of the god, and the driver out of reverence 
springs to the ground and goes on foot, and the horses are 
allowed to run wild with chariot. Or if he drives them within 
the precincts he must unyoke them, perhaps because it was 
impious for anything to be brought in that was bound®, or 
because they are at this moment sacred to the god. One 
thing is clear. The prayer is proffered to Poseidon Hippios, 
who is supposed to bring luck in driving and in racing. 
Another sign that this cult left its imprint on the neigh- 
bourhood may be found in the statement of the scholiast on 


Homer °° that the god in the form of a horse begat Areion 


® Strabo speaks vaguely of rd ’Ayqui- 
arvom«dy: the context does not make 
the reference quite clear. There is cer- 
tainly no allusion to Delphi. 

> Vide Preller-Robert, p. 593, n. 2. 
A good criticism of various views 
of the passage has been given by Mr. 
Allen in: his ‘Text of the Homeric 
Hymns’ (Hell, Journ. 1897, p. 247). 
He accepts the emendation dyjo for 
dypo:, and gives a different interpre- 
tation from mine of the first and the 
last line: he thinks the broken chariot 
became the property of the god. It is 


not relevant to my present purpose to 
discuss the difficulties in detail: I 
consider the construction dypow ty 
dAge: as possible, for we have many 
instances in Homer of éy after verbs 
of motion, where subsequent rest is im- 
plied. His view of the passage is 
attractive; in any case the god of the 
cult is “Iwmtos. 

° For this ancient religious idea vide 
Serv. Aen. 2. 57: ‘ Antiquis caeremoniis 
cautum erat, ne vinctus flaminiam in- 
troiret, si introisset solveretur, vinctaque 
per impluvium effunderentur.’ 
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from the Tilphusian Erinys near the stream Tilphusa, and then 
gave the wonderful animal to Kopreus the king of Haliartos. 
The legend, which has been discussed already, may be believed 
to spring from a genuine source*. Finally, the type on the 
fourth-century coins of Tanagra, which show the fore-part 
of a springing horse, may be naturally interpreted as a symbol 
of this deity®. In Attica the cult of Poseidon “Immos fastened 
on Kolonos **, and Sophocles boasts that it was in its streets 
that he first invented the bridle for the horse; and the 
Scholiast on Lykophron ° preserves a curious story concerning 
the birth of a Poseidon-horse in that deme. But Sophocles 
was under the illusion of local patriotism, and we can scarcely 
doubt but that Kolonos derived its cult from the land whence 
it obtained its worship of Oedipus and its reminiscences of 
Areion and Adrastos® Whether the term éAdrns, one of the 
god’s appellatives at Athens*®®, belongs to him as the 
charioteer or the divinity of the oar may remain an open 
question. In the Isthmus we have some trace of the actual 
cult of “Immos 4; and Pindar, who associates Poseidon 
Aapatos with this locality, may have preserved for us a real 
cult-name of the tamer of horses °°; the land also was full of 
legends of Pegasos whom the god produced, according to the 
Corinthian version, by stamping on the rock with his foot. 
The bridling of Pegasos is attributed, however, to Athena 
xaAwirts, as we have seen, for the rival cult of the goddess of 
the arts and crafts was able here to prevail over that of the 
deity who was not recognized as characteristically a crafts- 
man. The belief that here as elsewhere the cult which we 
are examining has been brought from the north of Greece 
appeals more strongly to us when we note the close associa- 
tions in prehistoric days between Corinth and Thessaly ®. 

The type of Poseidon the rider, holding trident and reins, 
appears on the coins of Potidaia and conveys an allusion to the 
name of the city and probably to the Corinthian metropolis ™*. 


* Vide supra, Demeter - chapter, ° 1. 766. 
pp. 50-62. 4 Vide Athena, R. 17. 
b Head, Hist. Num. p. 295: his * Vide infra, p. 38. 
other suggestions appear less probable. 
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In Argolis, though the title of “Immos has not been preserved 
by any record or by any inscription hitherto discovered, the 
existence of the cult is well attested by a curious and significant 
act of ritual which Pausanias describes ™*": near the sea in the 
locality known as ro Tevé6Atoy and mentioned above, was a 
well of fresh water called Diné, which was supposed to spring 
up from the sea; in ancient times horses ‘adorned with 
bridles’ were flung into Diné by the Argives at a regular 
festival in honour of Poseidon. The ritual, which reminds us 
of the Illyrian, is especially important, as it is here associated 
with Poseidon Tevé@Atos ; the god of the bridled horse is in 
some sense their ancestor. The worship, therefore, does not 
belong to the Doric population of the land, but in all prob- 
ability to an Ionic stratum, and reasons will soon be adduced 
for deriving the Ionic Poseidon from Boeotia and the north. 
At Lindos in Rhodes we find the cult of “Immos ®°, and it 
may have travelled from Argolis, for the god was worshipped 
in the island as ’Apyeios ; or it may have arrived there direct 
from North Greece, as among the records of the religion of the 
island we find traces of a Cadmean settlement ®*». The priests 
at Ialysos claimed to be the descendants of ‘the Phoenicians’ 
whom Cadmus left in Rhodes when he landed and established 
the worship. 

Returning to the Peloponnese we find the cult of Poseidon 
‘Immoxovptos at Sparta*. Its associations are pre-Dorian, and 
it must be considered as bearing on the question concerning 
the Minyan occupation of South Laconia. The temple stood 
near one that was erected to Artemis Alywaia, and not far 
from the shrine of Artemis Issora, whom Pausanias identifies 
with the Cretan-Aeginetan Britomartis®, and in close 
proximity was the monument to Tainaros, who gave his 
name to the promontory that was the stronghold of the 
Minyan settlement. In Arcadia the prints of the cult of 
“Immos are deeper, and we are able to trace the trail back to 
Thessaly. The shrine at Mantinea is associated with the 
names of Agamedes and Trophonios, and near it were the 
graves of the daughters of Pelias**4. At Methydrion there 


* Artemis, R. 18, > Vide supra, vol. 2, p. 449, note », 
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was a temple of this special appellation, but Pausanias gives 
us no legend or any clue by which we could trace its origin **. 
More light is thrown on the same worship at Pheneos, 
where a bronze statue of Poseidon Hippios stood on the 
Acropolis near the temple of Athena Tp:rwrla, a name which 
points to Thessaly or Boeotia*. The legend of the dedication 
to the god betrays at least the foreign origin of the cult ; the 
statue was dedicated by Odysseus, who came to Arcadia in 
pursuit of the horses he had lost, and who also erected a 
shrine to Artemis Eurippa on the spot in the territory of 
Pheneos where he found them. I have suggested in a former 
volume that this latter goddess may descend from the 
‘Pheraean Artemis, whose association with horses is proved ¥, 
and we must bear in mind the significance of the story 
preserved by Diodorus® concerning a Lapith migration to 
Pheneos*. Finally, we have the interesting cult - legends 
already examined at Thelpusa and Phigaleia, where the god 
in the form of a horse was supposed to be the wooer of 
Demeter Erinys or the Black Demeter, and the father of the 
Arcadian Despoina and the horse Areion. The names 
Thelpusa, Erinys, Areion carry us back at once to the 
stream Tilphusa in the territory of Haliartos®*. 

In the Altis at Olympia Poseidon “Immos and Hera ‘Inr(a 
were worshipped at a common altar‘. For the presence of 
Minyans in Elis we have the authority of Herodotus §&; 
and Pausanias found in Elean genealogies certain associations 
with Thessaly"; while the strange legend of Salmoneus, the 


® Vide vol. 1, pp. 267, 269. Athena, 
R. 16™. 

» Vide vol. 2, pp. 450, 475; the same 
view is taken by Immerwahr, As/¢. x. 
Myth. Arkadiens, p. 40. 

© 4-70. 

“The recurrence of the figure of 
Odyssens in Arcadian myth and cult 
may also be due to influences from 
North Greece. The hero was bom, 
according to one version, at Alalko- 
menai, and the capital of Ithaca, 
Alkomenai, was derived from the Boeo- 


tian city (Plut. Qsaest. Graec. 43; 
Steph. Byz. s.v. "AAxopeval). Why is 
Odysseus himself transformed into a 
horse after his death? (Sext. Empir. 
Adv, Math. A. § 264; (Bekker, p. 659).) 

* Vide vol. 3, pp. 53,55. Immerwahr, 
op. cit. p. 113, notes the Boeotian 
origin of the name “Oy«eoy in the 
neighbourhood of Thelpusa; cf. ’Oy- 
xyords and ’ASnya “Oyaa. 

! Vide Hera, R. 46°. 

© 4, 148. 

b 5,1, Il. 
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father of Tyro, forms another connecting link between Elis 
and Thessaly *. 

Finally, the cult of Hippios at Patrai®° was probably an 
old inheritance of the Ionic population, as it was in Argolis, 
and as we may regard the worship of ‘Imanyérns in Delos, for 
which the Scholiast on Lycophron vouches *5°. 

The question must now be discussed—for it may have a 
bearing on the ethnographic problem—why was Poseidon 
called “Immos? Why were horses sacrificed to him and why 
do the legends give him occasionally the form of this animal ? 
The horse-sacrifice is a very notable fact in this cult, being 
a ceremony very rarely found in ordinary Greek ritual’, 
though occurring among the Romans, Germans, Slavs, Persians, 
Vedic Indians, and probably other Aryan stocks, as well as 
among non-Aryan, such as the ancient Semites and Chinese °. 
Now the significance of the horse in the ritual and legend 
of different communities may vary considerably. He has 
been supposed to have been at times associated in Greece 
with the departed hero, and to have been chosen as a sacrifice 


to his shade 4, 


* Apollod. 1.9, 7: the Elean legend 
of his imitating the thunder with the 
noise of bronze cauldrons tied to his 
chariot, and flinging lighted torches 
to the sky in mockery of the lightning 
arises merely from a misunderstanding 
of sympathetic magic : we may compare 
the Thessalian ritual for procuring rain 
by shaking a bronze chariot (Miller, 
Frag. Hist. Theopompos, Fr. 85). 

> Horse-sacrifice to Helios on Tay- 
getos (Paus. 3. 20, 4) : quadriga thrown 
into the sea at Rhodes in honour of 
Helios the charioteer (Festus s. v. 
October equus: ?a Poseidon-sacrifice 
appropriated by Helios, or an Oriental 
rite, vide Ovid, Fast. 1. 385, Robert- 
son Smith, Rel. of Semites, p. 275); 
horse offered to the Winds on Taygetus 
(Festus, p. 181, ‘ut eorum flatu cinis 
elus per fines quam latissime differa- 
tur’): ?horse-sacrifice to heroes (Philostr. 


The evidence is not very strong, but need not 


Herotk. 294 vaguely mentions foals 
among the many victims that might be 
offered to heroes): Preller-Robert, p. 343, 
note §, quote Schol. Aristoph. Lyststr. 
IgI, as giving a legend of horse-sacrifice 
to Ares by the Amazons; but there is 
no mention of Ares, and the Scholiast’s 
phrase is almost worthless: Aristophanes 
merely suggests that the women should 
swear over the members of a white horse. 
Such oath-taking must have been known 
in eatly Greece, as is proved by the 
story of Tyndareus and the oath which he 
made the suitors of Helen swear over 
the réua fwwov (Paus. 3. 20, 9). A 
white horse was offered at Athens to 
Toxaris, the Scythian, according to 
Lucian, Skyth. 2. 

© Warde Fowler, Roman Festivals, 
p- 330; Manonhardt, Saumkultus, 515, 
411; Frazer, Pausanias, vol. 4, p. 198. 

¢ Vide vol. 3, p. 60, n. c. 
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be here discussed ; for such a significance is wholly alien to 
Poseidon who is never regarded as a chthonian or a buried 
god *. Again, it appears from the ample evidence collected by 
Mannhardt and Frazer that in some countries the horse has 
been regarded as the embodiment of the corn-spirit ; and this 
aspect of him may serve to explain some of the most obscure 
points of ritual in the Roman calendar». But, as we have 
seen, the evidence that can be gathered from Greece is most 
scanty, and the theory has not been found to give a natural 
explanation even of the horse-headed Demeter. We may 
be tempted to believe that the ‘ grave of the horse’ at Sparta, 
associated with the legend of Tyndareus, was really the 
grave of the vegetation-horse®. But, generally speaking, the 
Hellenes did not associate this animal with the cereal and 
agricultural functions of the deities who cherished the life of 
the earth. Again, Poseidon is less an agricultural divinity 
than most of the Olympians, and it is purely as a water- 
god, not as a corn-god, that he comes to take an interest in 
the growths and works of the field and farm, and to be styled 
durdApios. It is incredible therefore that the horse, as the 
embodiment of the corn-spirit, should be attached especially 
to Poseidon of all deities. A far more natural theory is that 
which is usually accepted: the horse was attached to Poseidon, 
the water-god, because in Greek imagination it was the 
symbol of the rushing water or the arching wave’. There 
is some truth in this, but the statement is only partly true, 
and does not wholly explain the phenomena of the cult. The 
horse is not merely a symbol of Poseidon, but at times is 
identical with him: the god becomes a horse and the father 
of horses. And his own horse is full of his own spirit, so that 
what the god can do the horse can do. Poseidon can call 


* In an article that has been pub- 
lished since this was written by Paul 
Stengel in Arch. vergl. Religionsw. 
190g, p. 203, the view is maintained 
that horse-sacrifice was always ‘ chtho- 
nian’. I do not see how this term 
describes the sacrifices to Helios or the 
Winds, 


> Warde Fowler, op. cit. pp. 241- 
249. 
° Vol. 3, p. 61: cf. Mannhardt, Basm- 
kultus, p. 411; burial of the horse’s head 
on Shrove Tuesday in Germany. 

“ On a vase in the British Museum, 
Achelods is figured with a horse’s body : 
Hell. Journ. 1906, p. 14. 
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forth the stream from the rock by a stroke of his trident ; 
Pegasos produces the fountain on Helikon and at Troezen by 
‘the stamping of his foot. We have pure symbolism perhaps 
in the representation on the coin of Orthe mentioned above, 
where the horse is seen springing out of the rock just as the 
underground spring might issue. It seems that in old Teu- 
tonic legend the water-spirit in rising from the lake might 
assume this animal form, and the sacrifice of the horse to the 
water or to the sea is recorded by Dr. Frazer as a ritual 
prevalent at. one time in Russia and in China. He might 
then be sacrificed to Poseidon and often associated with him, 
not for any primitive ‘totemistic’ cause, but because the 
primitive fancy detects a resemblance between water and 
the horse. The old-fashioned mythological theories of sym- 
bolism, though usually wrong in their mode of statement, 
are not always useless, But if we accept one of them here, 
we. are not obliged to resort, like an older generation of 
mythologists, to the rain-cloud for an explanation of this 
or any other of Poseidon’s functions and forms. The earth 
is as full of theriomorphic suggestion as the cloudland. Let 
us say then that the figure of Poseidon “Immos arises from an 
early fantastic perception common to many races of men. It 
is more important for the present purpose to observe that 
the cult is by no means generally diffused throughout the 
Greek world, and that the Greek imagination did not always 
or even frequently personify the water in this form. The 
‘ water-bull’ is an Aryan conception, and was more in vogue 
with the Hellenes than was the ‘ water-horse.’ The river-god 
in bull form is a familiar type on coins; and the bull was 
the sacrificial victim most usually dedicated to Poseidon !» 118, 
The Illyrians and Sextus Pompeius, when he was parading 
as the son of Neptune, might throw horses into the sea for 
the sea-god1™, but Alexander, in choosing the bull for a 
similar sacrifice on the shores of the Indian Ocean, was fol- 
lowing the Homeric and more customary Hellenic ritual. 
‘They sacrifice black bulls,’ says Cornutus, ‘to Poseidon on 
account of their resemblance to the colour of the waves’ !'*», 
We may believe then that some special influences were at 
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work from early times to give prominence ‘to the cult of 
Poseidon “Ixmos and its peculiar ritual. 

These influences are to be looked for in North Greece, and 
especially in Thessaly, the region towards which the traditions 
of this cult, wherever it is found, seem nearly always to point, 
and where its prominence in historical times is sufficiently 
attested *6-53% 3, The Poseidon-cult of Thessaly descends 
from the earliest mythic period that we can call Hellenic. 
That he was an indigenous deity of the Thessalian-Achaean 
race we might gather from the Homeric poems and his devo- 
tion to the Achaean cause which they reveal. But the leading 
Achaean heroes are not specially affiliated to him. It was 
another race than theirs that planted the cult firmly in the soil 
of Thessaly and bore it with them in their most distant 
wanderings: the Minyans of the Pagasaean Gulf, a people 
with whom the record of the beginnings of Greece has cer- 
tainly to reckon. Their importance was sufficiently recognized 
by writers on Greek history and religion of the last genera- 
tion, and that they were in some sense the special votaries 
and propagators of this worship has been generally admitted. 
A recent historian*, indeed, has denied their claim to be 
regarded as a real people and has banished them con- 
temptuously to cloudland, for reasons to which no practised 
interpreter of general mythology and tribal legends would 
assign any weight. On the other hand, the view has been 
advocated by some archaeologists that Mycenaean and Minyan 
are practically synonymous terms, that the Minyans were the 
carriers of Mycenaean civilization, and that Mycenaean finds 
prove Minyan settlement’. This theory goes far beyond the 


* Beloch, Griech. Geschichte, 1, p. 
100, regards the Minyans as a fabulous 
people, because in a genealogy pre- 
served by Pherecydes (Fr. 56) one of 
their princesses is called Persephone, 
the danghter of a king whose name 
may be restored as Minyas; and be- 
cause the Argo is a ‘ Lichtschiff’ and 
the voyage a sky-myth. He might be 
‘geminded that very real people have 
fabulous and divine ancestors, and that 


obsolete theories about sky-myths are 
frail supports for historical deduction. 

b Staés, in the Eph. Arch. 1898, p. 
227, assumes that the Poseidon-worship 
everywhere proves Minyan occupation 
and that Minyan = later Mycenaean: 
Noack in Ath. Mitth. 18y4, pp. 474-481, 
asserts that Mycenaean finds and Minyan 
settlement everywhere overlap and 
mutually prove each other. 
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natural deduction from the facts: all that we know is that 
Orchomenos, the great stronghold of the early Minyan kings, 
was penetrated through and through with Mycenaean in- 
fluences. But the light from Mycenae or from Crete was 
shed over a wide area and many tribes; Mycenaean art and 
architecture cannot be regarded as the monopoly of a single 
tribe among the early Hellenic peoples. It is not then the 
presence of Mycenaean objects, but definite legends of migra- 
tion, combined with the tradition or survival of Poseidon-cult, 
that enable us to track the Minyans from point to point. For 
the god is the central figure in the genealogies of their heroes, 
Pelias, Neleus, Nestor, Euphemos, and others ®. 

In the fourth Pythian ode Pelias is hailed by Jason as the 
son of Poseidon I[lerpaios and according to Pherecydes the 
king was holding a festival, open to all comers, in honour of 
that deity, when Jason came first upon him*, The later 
Thessalians may not have derived their cult wholly from this 
half-forgotten people; there were other stocks that peopled the 
land to whom it may have belonged as an ancient heirloom. 
But the Minyans represent the oldest stratum in which we find 
it embedded. A Greek cult often cleaves not only toa certain 
tribe, but also to a certain soil; the later peoples grow up under 
the shadow of that which their forerunners had planted. How 
much of the ritual and how many of the cult-names of Poseidon 
in Thessaly we can trace back to the earliest, that is, to the 
Minyan, period, it is of course hard to determine. But at least 
we may affirm that the Minyans cherished and diffused the 
worship of the horse-god; the ancient ritual at Onchestos, 
a region deeply permeated with a Minyan tradition, is sufficient 
attestation. Hence we may explain why the Pylian Nestor of the 
royal Minyan house is specially praised by Homer for his skill 
in driving, and why the localities where we have found the 
Hippios-cult reveal an underlying current of Thessalian or at 
least North Greek traditions. It is probable that equestrian- 


* It is curious that Jason, though in and full of confusion. Was Jason really 
theory descended from Poseidon, was a Minyan at all? or does he represent 
never otherwise associated with him. an Ionic strain mingling with Minyan 
But his legend is much overworked, blood? 
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ship as an art of war was developed on the plains of Thessaly, 
and the horse became less a symbol of the water-god than of 
the god of cavalry. The title “Immtos may well have borne this 
higher and more special connotation in the various localities 
through which we have tracked the cult; at Argos, at least, 
the sacrifice of the bridled horse points to this. And one 
curious act of ritual may be traced back to the earliest Thes- 
salian worship. Pliny and Suetonius * mention a sport that 
was popular in the Roman arena, the chase of the wild bull 
by Thessalian huntsmen, who lassoed it or rode round it till 
the animal was exhausted, and then springing upon it flung it 
to the ground. This is also the sport that we find repre- 
sented on the beautiful gold cups of Vaphio, though the men 
are on foot. If we assumed that all Mycenaeans were Minyan- 
Thessalians, we should at once have won direct evidence that 
the practice described by the two Roman writers was of 
immemorial antiquity in North Greece. But apart from 
this rash hypothesis we may hold the latter opinion, and 
believe that what is represented on the Mycenaean cups as 
merely a secular and genial sport was a primitive religious 
institution in the Thessalian-Minyan worship of Poseidon». 
We have the evidence of Artemidorus that the ravpoxaédyne, 
as it was called, was consecrated to the festival of Poseidon 
at Larissa, the ancient Thessalian city, at Eleusis, where we 
have fairly clear evidence of a settlement from North Greece, 
and at Ephesos, a mixed city, where the dominant element 
was an Ionic population with probably a Minyan strain '?* 4, 
It is a very probable conjecture of M. Waddington*’, who 
recognized the original religious character of the ravpoxa@ayna, 
that the official named the ravpadérns, ‘the bull-starter,’ in 
an inscription of Karyanda, a Carian city, was associated with 
a festival of Poseidon in which this peculiar practice of bull- 
fighting was part of the ritual *°. 

The chase of the wild bull by mounted riders in the 
Thessalian plains was no doubt at first merely a secular 


® Nat. Hist. 8. 48; Vit. Claud. 21. © Le Bas- Waddington, /#scr. Tom. 3. 
» Vide article by M. N. Tod in Athen. 2, p. 138. 
Mitthes!, 1904, Po §0. 
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amusement or serious practical occupation. But that it 
should be taken over into divine worship is quite in accordance 
with the Hellenic tendency to consecrate all things of secular 
life. And Poseidon was the natural god to appropriate it: 
for the bull even more than the horse was his sacrificial animal, 
as has been noticed above, and was closely associated with him 
by the Minyan and Ionic peoples. The sacrifice of Nestor on 
the shore of Pylos was doubtless a Minyan tradition: Hesychius 
mentions the ravpe:a as a festival of Poseidon, possibly one of 
these festivals of which a bull-fight was an accompaniment. 
And we learn from Athenaeus the interesting fact that at 
Ephesos those who bore round the wine in the feast of the 
god were themselves called bulls?"*. When the ministers of 
the deity are called by the name of an animal, the affinity 
between the animal and the god is proved to be most 
intimate. 

This is all that we can gather with probability of the early 
ritual that we may call Minyan or Thessalian. We have no 
trace in this region of his vegetative functions or of the con- 
secration of cereal offerings to his worship, which we have 
found elsewhere. These may belong to the higher aspect of 
the religion as it was developed under Ionic influences. On 
the other hand we may suspect that to the primitive Thessalian 
period a darker ritual of human sacrifice attached ; although 
the only indication is a well-attested legend of the sacrifice 
of a maiden to Poseidon and the sea-powers, performed by 
the early immigrants who were sailing to Chios and whom 
we may regard as Aeolic'™. The legend of Athamas, a 
prominent heroic figure of the Minyan people, proves that the 
savage practice was not unfamiliar to this race *. 

Of the various Greek tribes that poured in from the north 
to the south of the peninsula and over the islands to the Asia 
Minor coast, many no doubt may have possessed the cult 


* It is probable that the fall of Aigeus, 
who is Poseidon in disguise, was a story 
derived from a ritual in which the human 
representative of the deity is flung into 
the sea: Photius seems to have believed 
that the scapegoat, the gapyaxds or 


wepi{npa, was sacrificed to Poseidon in 
the same way, but he is probably 
speaking with a vague recollection of 
piacular ceremonies like the Thargelia, 
with which Poseidon had nothing to do 
(vide Apollo, R. 275). 
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independently. But wherever it is prominent we discover 
either a Thessalian-Minyan or an Ionic influence, and it is 
probable that in some places the Minyan and Ionic currents 
ran together. It remains to analyse the facts more closely 
than was done in the case of the Hippios-cult. 

Starting for the sake of convenience from Thessaly, without 
assuming any theory concerning lines of migration, we may 
observe the worship and legends of Delphi. Poseidon had 
certainly some footing on Parnassos and in the sacred city. 
If we believed the fictitious poem ascribed by Pausanias to 
Musaeus ®* we should have to believe that, in common with Ge, 
he possessed the oracle before the coming of Apollo. Certainly 
the later Delphic cult gave him a prominent place. The 
Pythoness invoked him before she took her seat on the tripod. 
His altar stood in or before Apollo's shrine, and possibly his 
epithet recorded by Hesychius, Idvews, refers to this worship 
in the forecourt of the réyevos. We are told also by the 
Scholiast on Lykophron that he was called ’Apo:Bevs at Delphi, 
a title which is scarcely to be explained by the legend that 
he gave up his Delphic inheritance to Apollo and received 
Kalaureia ‘in exchange >.’ 

And it is quite possible that in early times he was really 
associated with Gaia at Delphi, the fertilizing water-god being 
regarded as the natural consort of the earth-goddess; as we 
find him united with the Tilphossan Erinys in the territory 
of the Minyan Haliartos and with the Thelpusan Demeter in 
Arcadia, both being merely disguised forms of Ge®. It is also 
possible that the ‘ Musaeus’-poem was right in attributing to 
him oracular functions in the pre-Apolline period at Delphi: 
the Tl¥pxw» who acted as his prophet may represent the 


* Vide Apollo, R. 118, 

» Cf. R. 33 and Apollo, R. 118. 

* Immerwahr, Ault. «. Myth. Ar- 
had., p. 116, regards the Delphic 
as identical with the Tilphossan and 
Thelpusan cults, relying on Steph. Byz. 
5.7. AeApol and the assumed etymo- 
logical identity of the Kp4vy AcAgdovaca 
mentioned there with TiAgovocoa and 


@éAsovoa, He is followed by Miss 
Harrison, Hell. Journ. 19, p. 224. 
The etymological connexion of the two 
latter names is certain, and backed by 
the local myths (see vol. 3, p. 52): but 
the affinity of AeAgol with them is not so 
obvious nor is it supported by any cult- 


legend, 
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Delphian people, the TIvpxdo.*. It is true that our record 
affords us no other instance of an oracular Poseidon, but we 
cannot lay stress on that, for any deity in the Pantheon might 
come to be regarded as a source of divination. And what 
Aeschylus tells us partly corroborates the tradition of the 
poem which Pausanias cites as ancient authority. Moreover, 
there is strong indirect evidence: the inspiration of the 
Pythoness was partly drawn from the draught of water from 
the Cassotis spring that possessed a mantic virtue and that 
flowed underground; but the god whose spirit was supposed 
to work in this subterranean water must have been originally 
Poseidon, not Apollo. 

As to the origin of this Poseidon-cult at Delphi we may 
hope to find a clue. We may note that there is no legend 
pointing to Poseidon’s arrival here by sea, no trace of his 
cult on the shore south of Cirrha. We may suspect then 
that he arrived from the north, and that the Delphians, 
who spoke a Doric dialect strongly infused with Aeolic, 
had in them a Thessalian strain. The suspicion is at least 
strengthened by a Delphic inscription discovered a few years 
ago *8, dating from about 400 B. C., and containing the regula- 
tions and institutions of the clan called the Labyadai. From 
one clear phrase it appears that Poseidon was the god who 
held the phratry together, being worshipped by the name of 
Ppdrpcos. The title is nowhere else applied to him, and it 
suggests that this clan in particular regarded him as its 
ancestor or founder. We have noted already that it is in 
Thessaly where Poseidon was most prominent as the divine 
ancestor: and the inscription contains one curious detail that 
almost compels us to derive the Labyadai from a Thessalian 
home; their officials are called rayof, a name that nowhere 
else occurs outside Thessaly», Whether the cult struck root 
deeply into the Delphic community is uncertain; a striking 
evidence of its importance would be afforded us if we could 


* Plut. p. 406 F. in the sense of ‘ sacrificial cakes,’ appears 
> We may observe, too, that the word from Athenaeus, 114 B, to have been 
3dpara, which occurs in the inscription a Thessalian dialect-word. 
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identify, as Mommsen does *, the month ITo:rpéma, ‘the month 
of supplication,’ mentioned in that inscription and elsewhere 
with the Ionic Tovededy and could regard it as consecrated to 
the god, but the interpretation is uncertain. 

A land where the Minyan race left the clearest traces of 
themselves in legend and cult was Boeotia. Orchomenos, 
the stronghold that long defied the later Boeotians, was their 
lordliest seat. The memory of Athamas, the great Minyan 
king, lingered here and around lake Copais ; for the ’A@apdvrioy 
azedLov must be looked for on its eastern shore, north-west of 
Akraiphiai>. He is also associated with the Thessalian town 
of Halos, and names such as Arne, Triton, Laphystion, belong 
equally to Boeotia and Thessaly. The legend of the house of 
Athamas attaches itself more directly to the cult of Zeus, 
though at Corinth, as we shall see, it reveals its association 
with Poseidon. Onchestos or Haliartos*° is the Minyan city 
where the special. Minyan god stands out most prominently 
in the cult we have examined ; and the coins of Haliartos 
testify to the worship. Its importance for the Minyan 
Orchomenos is proved by the association of this city with the 
Poseidon-amphictyony of Kalaureia‘*!. An interesting Boeotian 
legend is the story of Poseidon and the Tilphossan Erinys, 
which has already been sufficiently discussed, and which belongs 
to Minyan tradition and locality, for Tilphossa is in the neigh- 
bourhood of Haliartos, and Kopreus, who receives Areion the 
wonderful horse, the offspring of Poseidon’s love, is the king 
of that city *°. 

In the district of Helikon the Minyans may have come into 
close contact and even blended with a race that was destined 
to exercise a more potent influence on the civilization of 
Greece and Europe than their own. For there is strong 
evidence, which has not yet been sufficiently estimated, that 
Boeotia was the land where the Ionic stem took shape and 
grew. The salient point in the demonstration of this theory 
is the cult of Poseidon ‘EAcxayvios * % 66%, 87 of which the great 
historical significance has been usually ignored on account of 


® Delphika, p. 277. 
® Vide Ath. Mitth. 19 (1894), p- 405, &c. (Noack), 
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a false etymology. Most of the ancients and most of the 
moderns have derived the cult-epithet from ‘EAlxn the Achaean 
city that was submerged in the fourth century*. But the 
simplest law of adjectival formation shows this at once to be 
impossible: “EA(xy could only produce the ethnic term 
*EAlxatos, while ‘EAccémos must spring directly from “EAcxod», as 
Mapadémos from Mapaédv. Homer, who is the first authority 
for the title, may, for all we know, have actually associated it 
with the mountain in Boeotia, though he is aware of Helike 
in Achaea as a centre of Poseidon-cult. We have also the 
direct testimony of a short Homeric hymn that Poseidon was 
‘lord of Helicon and the ample city of Aigai,’ and this is 
repeated in a Homeric epigram’, nor is there the slightest 
warrant for changing the text so as to destroy this evidence, 
The worship seems to have faded away from Helikon when 
we come to the later period of Boeotian history; but the 
name ‘EA:x@évos remains a direct and indelible proof of what 
once existed there. We have also certain indirect evidence. 
Near the summit of the mountain was the “Imzmov xpyyn **, the 
fountain of the horse, the mysterious Poseidon-horse Pegasos, 
who brings forth the water by the stamping of his hoof. We 
may always look for Poseidon in the region where the legend 
of Pegasos has taken root, and we actually find an indigenous 
myth about the god in the neighbouring city of Askre’. 
Now the historic problem presents itself in a very serious 
form. As Poseidon had been the special god of the Minyans, 
so he becomes the special god of the Ionic race through- 
out the Hellenic world. And the common worship that 
knit together the great cities of Ionia was this cult of 
“EAtx@mos, being equal in value, as we have seen, to the 
celebration of the ’Azarovpia as a test of Ionic descent 


* So Preller-Robert, 2, p. 570, and 
Welcker, Griech. Gotterlehre, 1, p. 635 
(note 44), without discussion of the his- 
torical question. They suygest, as if 
uneasy about the derivation from Helike, 
that the word may also or ultimately 
come from @A¢ or éAfoow and allude 
to the ‘curving’, waves. Its ultimate 


derivation is not so important as its 

primary and immediate derivation from 

Helicon. We have seen similar evil 

results of this disregard of etymological 

laws of adjectival formation in certain 

theories concerning Avswecos and Afvasos. 
> Paus. 9. 29. 
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and brotherhood. Besides the great Pan-Ionic shrine there 
were special temples and altars in some of the cities, such 
as Miletos and Teos*°*», consecrated to his worship. For 
political importance, therefore, it ranks next to that of the 
Delphic Apollo with its Amphictyony of states. 

How then can we explain this Helikonian cult and the 
great réle that it played in the consolidation of Ionia? 
Tradition associates it with Helike in Achaea, and there may 
be some truth in this, in that it no doubt existed at Helike 
and Ionians from this city may have taken part in the great . 
emigration. But we could not understand how it should have 
come to pass that an isolated local cult should have imposed 
itself upon the great cities of the colonial settlement in Asia 
Minor, unless it belonged to a locality where once the Ionic 
clans had lived in close vicinity to each other. When we bear 
in mind the endless diversity, the almost reckless independence 
of the Greek ritual-calendar, we are inclined to believe that any 
agreement in the minutiae of ritual, appearing in the calendars 
of the scattered states of a kindred people, dates from a time 
when they were still a single and united community. 

Thus the statement of Thucydides that all the Ionians cele- 
brated the Anthesteria on the twelfth day of Anthesterion 
almost impels us to conclude that they had received and to 
some extent organized this worship somewhere in the old 
country before the migration across the seas. 

By the same line of reasoning we are drawn to the con- 
clusion that the cities of Ionia on the islands and Asia Minor 
shore clave to the worship of the Helikonian Poseidon as the 
symbol of their national union, because their ancestors, the 


. aboriginal Ionians, had once lived on the skirts of Helikon, 


worshipping Poseidon as their tribal deity and calling him 
after their mountain or the river of the same name. Their 
dialect, their cults, legends, even their name, passed away from 
Boeotia, leaving no vestige behind save this one and one or 
two other clues that connect Ionic Delos with this part of the 
northern mainland*, And as the title “EAtxémos has been 


* For the question of the Aigeidai on etymological grounds to connect the 
vide infra, pp. 34-35. It is not safe Theban Iolaus with the Ionic people. 
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generally misinterpreted, it is natural that modern inquirers, 
in seeking for the original home of the Ionians, should have 
ignored the claims of Boeotia®. A priori it is probable enough 
that a stock that is proved to have existed in Euboea should 
have had foothold also in the mainland of Boeotia; and 
historians, like Professor Bury, who admit the possibility that 
the Ionians might have reached Attica from Thessaly, might 
at least regard Boeotia as a half-way house on their route. 
But the Helikonian cult proves that it was much more than 
this, that it was long their abiding home, where probably they 
were welded into a nation. Nor can we find any sure trace of 
their footsteps further north than this ». 

In the vicinity of Helikon then the Minyan and Ionic 
stocks must have ‘ marched’ together, even if there was not 
actual admixture of blood. And henceforth the Minyan ele- 
ment is discernible in many of the later Ionic settlements. 
We can trace it in Attica, as will soon be shown; at Miletos, 
with its story of its foundation by Neileus, the Attic-Minyan 
chief, and with its worship of Poseidon ’Evzevs, who took 
over the name of the Thessalian river-god, the reputed father 
of Pelias and Neleus?°; at Priene, whose oekist was Aipytos 
the son of Neileus*; and at Teos, where the Ionians were 


Whether the identity of such names as 
Erythrai in Boeotia and Erythrai in 
Tonia points to a real ethnic connexion 
is doubtful: it may be a coincidence 
due to similar local features. In Delos 
we find the month Galaxion, and in 
Boeotia the cult of Apollo Galaxios, 
and neither month nor cult elsewhere: 
vide Apollo-chapter, p. 107, and traces 
also in Delos of the Boeotian cult of De- 
meter Achaia, vide supra, vol. 3, p. 71. 

* Dr. Gruppe in his recent treatise, 
Griechische Mythologie u. Religions- 
geschichte, in Iwan von Miiller’s Handé. 
d. klass. Alterth. Wiss. vol. 5, 2, pp. 
71, 74, 272, 744°, strangely derives Mt, 
Helikon from P. ‘EA:sedmos and explains 
*EArcdmos as = the‘ ox-god’ because of 
the Homeric fAcces Ades. Such etymo- 
Jogical methods mean a sad waste of 


time. He explains the prevalence of the 
cult in Ionia as due merely to Boeotian 
emigration. In an article in the Neues 
Jahrb. f. d. klass. Alterth. 1904, p. 612, 
Fritsche suggests that the Ionians came 
from Iolkos into Boeotia, and he has 
the right view about the meaning of 
‘EAizavios, but he scarcely argues either 
point. 

> That Xouthos is the son of Aiolos 
and comes from Thessaly is not a legend 
to reckon with. The names Iolkos 
(‘IdfoAxos) and Jason have more ety- 
mological right to be connected with 
Idéfoves than ‘Iolaos’ has; but to 
identify the Ionians with the Minyans 
in their Thessalian home is going far 
beyond the probabilities. 

° Paus. 7. 2, 10, 
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blended with the Minyans of Orchomenos*, The latter people 
are specially mentioned by Herodotus” in his account of the 
various stocks that were borne eastward by the wave of Ionic 
colonization. If then we believe that in the earliest period 
the two races were close neighbours when the Ionians dwelt 
round Helikon, and if we accept these legends of later colo- 
nization, we shall better understand the development of the 
Helikonian cult, and the strong tribal force that made it 
the political keystone of the Ionic confederacy. We might 
also believe that it was the older Thessalian stock that taught 
the Ionians in Boeotia the cult of Hippios and perhaps the 
ritual of the bull-contests which they carried across the sea 
in honour of the bull-god. Henceforth, in tracing further the 
propagation of Poseidon’s worship we have to take Ionian 
influences into account even more than Minyan. 

‘The whole of Boeotia is sacred to Poseidon,’ said Aristar- 
chus *®; but the only remaining cult that claims attention is 
that at Thebes **. ‘The bull-god, the earth-shaker, holds the 
lofty crest of Thebes and guards the city’: in these lines Hesiod 
is probably referring to his worship on the Cadmean rock. The 
words quoted from the Sep/em contra Thebas ** suggest, though 
they do not prove, that the city possessed also the cult of Hippios. 
There appears only one feature in the Theban worship that 
claims special attention; the ministration of the god would 
seem to have been in the hands of a priestess. The evidence is 
only a single inscription, recording a dedication by ‘Theokko the 
daughter of Hermaios, the priestess, to Poseidon in the gate.’ 
A priest may of course have officiated as well; but possibly 
the same rule prevailed at Thebes as in Kalaureia, where the 
chief functionary in his service was a maiden of tender years, 
Certainly this is a singular exception to the usual rule of 
Greek ritual that the male deity should be served by the 
male ministrant. But we must beware of assigning too much 
importance to one or two isolated examples, so as to conclude, 
for instance, that the earliest worshippers of Poseidon were 
living in a condition of gynaecocracy°. It is the priest rather 


® Pans. 7. 3, 6. ® Vide my article in the Archiv f. 
> x, 146. vergieich. Relig.-Wissensch. 1904. 
FAEMELL. SV D 
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than the priestess that figures in the records and legends 
concerning the god at Iolcos, Attica, Hermione, Laconia, and 
Messenia, in other cults that were associated with the Minyan 
race, and finally in the great Ionic worship of Helikonios. 
Moreover, Plutarch speaks generally of the ‘ priests of Poseidon, 
called lepourjpoves)1*.’ The rule at Troezen may be a late 
innovation, instituted after the old Amphictyony had dis- 
appeared; and it may be explained by the fusion that may 
have come about in Kalaureia, of Poseidon’s cult with Athena’s, 
the young priestess of the latter being made to officiate for 
the former also. Such an arrangement would point to the 
decay of cults common enough in the time of Pausanias *. 
Or the consecration of the maiden to the god may point to 
the ritual of a lepds yduos, in which the maiden represents the 
bride °. 

' Before leaving the question of the ethnography of the 
Boeotian cult, we may gather some evidence from the existence 
and legends of the family of the Aigeidai at Thebes. 

The tradition preserved by Ephorus and Pindar recounted 
the assistance given by this Theban clan to the Herakleidai 
in their conquest of the Peloponnese*. That they do not 
belong purely to the realm of myth is clear from Herodotus, 
who speaks of them as a clan still existing at Sparta, and as 
having erected a shrine to the Erinyes of Laios and Oedipus ; 


® We find a remarkable case at maidenconsecratedtotheheroof Temesa, 


Sparta in the late Imperial period: 
the priestess of Karneios-Oiketas and 
Karneios-Dromaieus was also priestess 
of Poseidon, Heracles, Kore, and 
Temenios (Apollo, R. 27%): but the 
fact is hardly likely to be pressed into 
the service of any theory concerning 
primitive gynaecocracy: this lady- 
pluralist in the decadent days of Sparta 
was probably the heiress of priestly 
families whose male members had died 
off. 

> Cf. the «opayeryés of Heracles, 
C. I. A. 2, 603; the marriage of 
Dionysos to the wife of the king archon at 
Athens, vide vol. 5, Dionysos, R. 34°: the 


Paus. 6. 6, 8: the dedication of maidens 
as brides to the divinity is found in the 
lowest religions and survives in the high- 
est, e. g. in Christian Monasticism. Many 
of the Mexican human sacrifices appear 
to have been lepot ydpor in which the 
women were united through death to 
the deity: vide Sahagun, transl, by Jour- 
danet et Simeon, pp. 147-8. 

© Schol. Pind. Pyth. 5. 75; sth. 
7- 1§: the tradition is criticized by 
O. Miiller, Orchomenos, p. 315, who re- 
cognizes some basis of fact in it, though 
he would place the Aigeidai at Amyklai 
before the Dorian invasion. 
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and in the context, which is to some extent mutilated, he 
seems to speak of the same worship maintained by their 
descendants at Thera*. We need not then regard Pindar's 
statement that he himself was of this stock—if this is really 
his meaning ina doubtful passage—as wholly incredible. The 
poet also associates them with the Karneia, but he regards this 
evidently not as the original gentile cult of the clan in Thebes, 
but as a later acquisition in Laconia. It is merely their name 
that is of importance for the present question ; for it certainly 
signifies ‘the sons of Aigeus,’ and ‘Aigeus,’ wherever we find 
it, is a surname of Poseidon, and belongs to Ionic legend and 
cult. The only great tribes that worshipped Poseidon as their 
ancestor were the IJonians and Minyans, as will more clearly 
appear at the close of this review of the facts. It is, therefore, 
a legitimate hypothesis that the Aigeidai were an Ionic clan, 
surviving at Thebes as a remnant of a large aboriginal settle- 
ment of Ionians in Boeotia, or having migrated there from the 
Ionic Aigai of Euboea, a city famous for its Poseidon-cult in 
Homer’s time. It may have been through the Aigeidai, or 
through some unknown Minyan influence at Thebes, that the 
family of Cadmus was drawn into the legendary circle of 
the Minyan king Athamas who marries Ino. And, as we 
have seen, the story of Dionysos and his dealings with the 
Minyan women is an exact parallel to the story of the 
daughters of Kadmos. Finally, we may thus explain the ‘Cad- 
mean’ Poseidon, who appears in Thera and Rhodes, attracting 
to himself a legend of Cadmean settlement 7 82, 

As regards the Poseidon-cults in Euboea ‘* they are best 
explained as Ionian, since both legend and dialect attest the 
strong infusion of Ionic population in the island; and Aigai 
was probably the city that gave to Poseidon his Ionic appella- 
tive Aegeus. 

Following now the track from Boeotia and Euboea south- 
wards, we come upon an interesting worship of Poseidon, ‘the 
Father ’ at Eleusis *®, who shared a shrine there with Artemis 
IIpomvAala. He is therefore mentioned next to her in the fifth- 
century ritual-inscription discovered at Eleusis, which pre- 

* 4-149. 
D2 
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scribes the offering of a ram to him and a goat to the 
goddess*. The meaning of this Eleusinian title is an im- 
portant question, as it is unique among such appellatives, 
being not even applied to Zeus as a term of cult. It is 
suggested by Rubensohn?® that Poseidon is called ‘the father’ 
at Eleusis because he was there regarded as the father of 
Artemis, who therefore shares his temple ; and he thinks that 
Arcadian influences may have implanted this myth at Eleusis. 
But in Arcadia, where Poseidon’s associations with Demeter 
were most intimate, he was believed to be the father of 
Despoina, and Despoina is clearly Persephone, not Artemis ; 
we hear, indeed, that Aeschylus spoke of Artemis as the 
daughter of Demeter, but it by no means follows that he 
considered Poseidon to be her father ; nor is there anywhere any 
other record of this paternity. If then the Eleusinian title is 
drawn from some local myth that was current concerning the 
parentage of any Eleusinian divinity, I would interpret it as 
expressing the belief, perhaps derived from Arcadia, that the 
god was the father of Persephone. But the analogy of such 
titles as [ldrpios, Tarpoos, Tevérwp, makes strongly for inter- 
preting the Eleusinian cult-title in question as one of these 
ancestral patronymics, Poseidon being worshipped there as 
IIarnp because he was the ancestor of one of the Eleusinian 
clans, the famous Eumolpidai. The myth that Eumolpos 
was his son, accepted by later writers, can be traced to 
Euripides as the earliest authority for it. From the frag- 
ments preserved of his tragedy Erechtheus, and from a 
chapter in Apollodorus*, who probably draws the whole 
account from the poet, we gather the outlines of the myth: 
Eumolpos was born from the Attic princess Chione, the 
beloved of Poseidon: his mother, fearing her father's anger, 
throws the babe into the sea, but he is miraculously preserved 
by the god, is nurtured in Aethiopia, and journeys afterwards 


® Vide Demeter, R. 176. theory, regarding Poseidon as the under- 
> Die Mysterien- Heiligtiimer in world god at Eleusis and the father of 
Eleusis und Samothrake, Anm. 35; Persephone-Artemis. 
Bloch, Der Kult und Mysterien von * 3. 15, 4; Steph. Byz. s. 0. Al@loy. 
Eleusis (Hamburg, 1896), accepts the 
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ace, whence he leads a band of Thracians to aid the 
lians against Athens. Isocrates* accepts Eumolpos’ 
tion with Poseidon and makes him claim Attica in the 
of the god. His paternity and his championship of 
igion of Poseidon are leading motives in the tragedy 
‘ipides, as the fragment quoted in the chapter on 
| strikingly proves®. Now it is hard to believe that 
; was a fiction of Euripides. As the Eumolpidai had 
» closely blended for so many centuries with the worship 
neter, and Poseidon after all does not belong to the 
circle of the great mysteries, it seems unlikely that 
Jes, usually a learned and fairly careful mythologist, 
have gone out of his way to attach them to Poseidon, 
there was a family legend at Eleusis that compelled 
His tragedy, then, may be taken to reveal the sense 
he attached to the Eleusinian Poseidon [Ilarjp; and we 
ne right to suppose that he gives us the Eleusinian 
station. Moreover, the Eleusinian vase of Hieron, an 
uthority than Euripides, strongly confirms the authen- 
ff the poet’s version®. The ‘Thracian’ migration con- 
thing more than the impression of a vague remembrance 
e Eumolpidai came from North Greece, the region to 
the magnet of Poseidon-cult appears always to point 4, 
onceivable that they belong to a southward stream of 
1 migration. The story of the mother throwing the 
infant into the sea recalls the Minyan story of Ino 
elikertes, that probably arose from a cult-practice. 
leusinian Kerkyon, the son of Poseidon, is associated 


LIT. 193. the hymn-writer is very unsatisfactory. 
Athena, R. 17°°. Hiller von G&rtringen supposes that 
vol. 3, Pl. XIII. the Euripidean version has been sug- 


*e von Girtringen, De fabulis gested by Orphic falsification of genea- 
wead Thraciam pertinentibus, ogies. But what interest had the 
e ‘ Thracian’ or foreign origin ‘Orphic’ propagandists in the matter, 
umolpidai, and regards them unless the Eumolpidai were specially 
inal Eleusinian, merely because connected with Dionysos, which we do 
or of the Homeric hymn to not find? And what ‘ Orphic’ impulse 
appears to rank Eumolpos would lead Euripides to invent. their 
ie ordinary Eleusinian heroes. affinity with Poseidon? 

argument from the silence of 
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in legend with the Boeotian Trophonios*. His daughter 
Alope is the bride of Poseidon, and through him the mother 
of Hippothoon, the eponymous hero of the Attic tribe, who 
was twice exposed in his infancy and was twice saved by the 
fostering care of a mare. The legend smacks of the cult of 
Hippios, and the name Alope was also a local name, according 
to Stephanus, of Thessalian Phthiotis. Again our eyes are 
drawn to Thessaly ; and the Eleusinian Artemis, ‘ Before the 
Gate, worshipped with Poseidon the Ancestor, may be a deri- 
vative from Artemis-Hekate of Pherae. These legends then 
and indications of tribal movements and affinities may suffice 
to explain the cult of Poseidon Ilaryp, especially when we 
bear in mind the tendency that seems peculiar to Ionic and 
Minyan communities to regard Poseidon as the ancestor or 
clan-god. 

As regards the ethnography of the Athenian and other 
Attic cults of Poseidon it is convenient to reserve their con- 
sideration till the close of this chapter. 

The Isthmus of Corinth is full of associations with the 
god , And here again the prevailing trend of the oldest 
Corinthian and Isthmian legend leads us back to North 
Greece and the Minyai. Thucydides recognizes the original 
Aeolic character of Corinth®, and its old name ‘Ephyre’ 
appears to have been a Thessalian place-name *. Poseidon is 
connected with the family of Sisyphos and is the father of the 
great Bellerophon, whose horse Pegasos was as much at home 
on the soil of Corinth as on Helikon or Troezen4. The Corin- 
thian stories of Ino, Jason, Medea, and Argo have come from 
Minyan settlements in the north. And the grave of Neleus 
the Minyan, the brother of Pelias, was believed to exist, but 
was guarded as a mystery, at Corinth °. 

Or the supremacy of Poseidon in the Isthmus may have 
owed much to Ionic influence. The name of Theseus was 
closely interwoven with the legends of the institution of the 


* Schol, Aristoph. A’d. 508, quoting D 4. 42. 
from Charax: Miiller, Kleine Schrift, * Steph. Byz. s.v. "Epupn. 
2, p. 254, notes that Kerkyon occurs in 4 Paus. 2. 31, 12. 
Arcadian genealogies also. ° Ib. 1.4, a. 
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Isthmia ; and what is weightier than legend is the fact recorded 
by Hellanicus and Andron of Halikarnassos, that the Corinthians 
awarded the Athenians zpoedpla at the spectacle™*, On either 
theory we may derive the Isthmian cult im general from North 
Greece, as we have derived the special Corinthian cult of 
‘Hippios’ at Corinth. Before leaving the Isthmos we may 
note that the festival of the Isthmia, which Poseidon came to 
appropriate, was not originally associated with him; but 
with some buried daemon of vegetation, Palaimon or Sinis *. 
There are funereal legends surrounding the festival, and it 
was connected with a nightly mystery in honour of Palaimon- 
Melikertes. | 

The next stronghold of Poseidon-worship that we come 
upon is Troezen with the adjacent island of Kalaureia®®. The 
Minyan element in the Amphictyony was represented mainly 
by Orchomenos, perhaps also by the city of Prasiai on the 
Laconian coast, as we have evidence of Minyan settlements 
not far from this locality. The presence of Aegina in the 
league is not easy to account for on religious or ethnological 
reasons. Though the mythic and religious associations of 
Aegina connect it with Thessaly and the original seat of the 
Hellenes, we have no hint of Minyan or Ionian settlement or 
of any Poseidon-worship in the island, unless the legend in 
Plutarch that Poseidon retired from the land in favour of Zeus 
can be regarded as an indication of early cult®*. The Aegi- 
netans may have been drawn into the League of Kalaureia 
for commercial reasons and by the strong attraction which the 
contiguity of a powerful cult would always exercise. The 
other members save Athens belong to Argolis, and in this 
territory, as has been generally recognized, we have ample 
evidence of an early Ionic settlement. The dialect of Argolis 


* Palaimon, belonging through Ino 
to the Minyan - Athamantid cycle, 
takes on a maritime character which 
was probably not original; his leap 
into the sea belongs to vegetation-ritual, 
and his burial and tomb point to the 
deity of vegetation. Sinis is more than 


an ordinary robber: the story of his 
hanging his victims on pine-trees may 
be a vestige of a primitive arboreal 
ritual: his tree is specially the pine, as 
it is also of Adonis, Pentheus and 
other tree-divinities; and the pine be- 
came the crown of the Isthmian games. 
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before the Dorian conquest was, according to Pausanias*, akin 
to that of Attica. The Apaturia of Troezen, associated by 
legend with Athena, Aithra, and Poseidon, the father of the 
Troezenian Theseus, is essentially an Ionic festival. Strabo 
speaks of Ionians joining in the settlement of Hermione”: 
Iasos the Homeric epithet attached to Argos and the name 
of a king whose daughter was married to the Minyan Neleus, 
the name Aly:dAea originally designating the Argolid° as well 
as the Ionian land of the Peloponnesian Achaea, are probably 
reminiscences of an Ionic stock blended here perhaps as else- 
where with a Minyan; and in the neighbourhood of Troezen, 
as of Argos itself, Poseidon was)as we have seen, worshipped 
as the ancestor not only of Theseus but of the people whom 
the hero represents, and whom he leads to Attica ; the mythic 
hero Anthes, who is much connected with Troezenian genealo- 
gies, is also a son of Poseidon*. To return northward for 
a moment, we find Geraistos among the Ionic settlements in 
Euboea devoted to Poseidon-cult, giving to the god the epithet 
Tepaiorios and instituting the festival called Tepaloria in his 
honour “*. It is significant then that we hear of Tepalorios as 
the name of a Troezenian month, and of Tepaioria® as a 
Troezenian clan or family-name®**. In spite of the Dorism 
which completely transformed the dialect of Troezen and 
gave its religion such names as Apollo Thearios and Athena 
TloAcarts, the inhabitants still, in later days, hailed Poseidon as 
their king and sacrificed to him as the source of their material 
existence 5°4; while Hermione, whose priest of Poseidon was 
honoured as ‘ the father of the city’ in later times, worshipped 
him with Demeter and with Artemis Iphigeneia whose legend 
carries us back to the Euripos °°. 

In Laconia, especially on the coast, east and west of the 
promontory formed by Taygetos, the vestiges of Minyan 
settlement are clearly to be traced‘, and cult-legends and 


“23. 37, 3. Note also the many ¢ Paus. 2. 30, 8. 
legends bearing on the friendship of ° Bull. Corr. Hell. 1886, p. 141. 
Argolis and Attica in prehistoric times. { Wide, Lakonische Kulte, pp. 40-43, 
D p. 374. maintains rightly the Minyan character 
* Steph. Byz. s.v. “Apyos. of Laconian Poseidon-cult, though I do 
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place-names associate this territory with Corinth, Aegina, 
Euboea, and Boeotia. The significance of the settlement of 
the Aigeidai and of the cult of the horse-god has already been 
estimated. We have first to consider the worship of Poseidon 
at Tainaron. Though recognized by the later Spartan state, 
and honoured with a shrine by the gate of the city on the 
road leading to Tainaron ®°, it was maintained with special 
devotion by the Helots °°, a sufficient proof that it belonged 
to the pre-Dorian period. And the legends that collected 
round Tainaron point to foreign, never to autochthonous, 
settlement. We have one tradition of Cretan, but many of 
Minyan occupation. Pindar *, our earliest authority for these, 
brings one of his Argonauts, Euphemos, the son of Poseidon, 
from this spot, and appears to have believed that his 
descendants were afterwards settled in Thera and colonized 
Cyrene. Herodotus also, whose version of the colonization of 
Cyrene agrees in the main with Pindar’s, is aware of the tradi- 
tion that associated the Minyans with Thera and Tainaron. 
Accepting this, we may believe that it was this people, mingled 
perhaps with other Boeotian emigrants, who brought with them 
to this part of Laconia certain place-names that point back to 
Boeotia or Thessaly ; such as the ’AyfAAetos Atuny under Tai- 
naron itself, Therapnai, Leuktron which Strabo derives from the 
Boeotian Leuktra, Thalamai where apparently the inhabitants 
were still called ‘ Boeotians’ in his day °, Arna which Tsountas 
rightly regards as an ancient name and which recalls the 
Thessalian and Boeotian city®. They also brought with them 
the Minyan-Boeotian cult of Ino, which we have traced from 
Orchomenos to Corinth and which confronts us again in an 
interesting form on the Laconian shores. On the east coast 
near Epidauros Limera she was believed to reside at the 


not agree with many points in his eluci- as evidence of Minyan settlement; but, 
dation. Tsountas, Eph. Arch. 1889, as has been stated above, it is hazardous 
collects traces of Minyan-Boeotian settle- to take Mycenaean ast as specially 
ment about Taygetos and along the characteristic of the Minyan race. 

coast of the Messenian Gulf: he also * Pyth. 4. 173. 

considers the Mycenaean finds at Vaphio, > Paus. 3. 25, 4; Strabo, p. 360. 
Therapnai, and the bee-hive tomb on © Eph. Arch, 1889, p. 134. 
Taygetos, six hours south-west of Sparta, 
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bottom of a small lake, into which a sacrifice of cakes was 
thrown every year*. Again on the east coast at Thalamai 
_ near Oitylos we find her worship ; and here she was evidently 
recognized as an earth-goddess with a dream-oracle attached 
toher®. It has been supposed that the Minyans were devotees 
of the cult of souls and the chthonian powers, and the worship 
of Ino and the legend of Phrixos, whose ghost troubled Pelias 
and was only pacified by the Argonautic expedition, may be 
taken as some evidence of this. But this strain in their 
religious belief nowhere appears in their worship of Poseidon. 
It is true that Tainaron is called by Pindar the ‘ mouth of 
Hades’ °, because of the cave near the top through which 
Heracles was supposed to have dragged Cerberus from Tar- 
tarus. It appears to have been popularly called the Woxo- 
moputretoy, the ‘ place for the descent of souls’; though Pausanias 
is nafvely sceptical about it, and declares that there was no 
subterranean passage leading down from the end of the cave. 
Poseidon might at one time have been worshipped in it; it 
is a curious coincidence that at Thera also, which legend 
associates so closely with Tainaron, Poseidon’s temple was 
connected with a cave-grotto®. Yet we need not therefore 
regard him as a chthonian god as Wide does 4, for all the 
Hellenic divinities may have passed through a period of cave- 
worship, as we have record that Apollo did. But in Strabo’s 
days the cave on Tainaron was certainly not Poseidon’s shrine, 
nor are we quite sure that it ever was. 

As the blending of Minyans and Ionians is frequently 
attested in the legends of other localities, so it is conceivable 
that there was a slight Ionic strain in the inhabitants of the 
South Laconian coast*. We find a noteworthy worship of 
the god at Aigiai near Gythion °8, where there was a lake 
full of sacred fish; the name recalls the famous Ionic centre 
of Poseidon-cult in Euboea; and yet another reminiscence of 
Euboea is preserved by the name of the Laconian month 


* Paus. 3. 23, 8. 4 Op. cit., p. 49. 

> Paus. 3. 26, I. © The possibility of this was suggested 

© Prokesch in Franz. Elem, Epigr. in connexion with the question about 
P- 54- the Aigeidai. 
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T'epaiortos, and perhaps by the legend which makes Tainaros 
a brother of Geraistos ®*®. In a land then so full of Minyan 
or possibly Minyan-Ionic association, we are not surprised to 
find the cult of Poseidon, ‘the Builder of the House ’®?>, near 
the heroon of Alkon whose family is associated in legend with 
the Neleids of Pylos; nor that of Poseidon the ‘ Birth-god’ 
or ‘Ancestor’ °°; for he was the ancestor of the Minyan 
chiefs, probably of the Aigeidai, and a clan that traced their 
descent from him may have preserved certain sacred privileges 
down to the latter days of Spartan history ; since late Spartan 
inscriptions record the names of certain priests who boast to 
be ‘descendants of Poseidon’ ®*». This survey of the Laco- 
nian cult may close with a question: who were the Béaypor, 
whom Hesychius * mentions among the Laconians and desig- 
nates by the strange name xarpayorres? May we take this 
citation of the lexicographer as testimony that the Minyans 
brought into Laconia their time-honoured sport of the 
bull-hunt, and here as elsewhere consecrated it to their 
tribal god? 

The legendary settlement of the Minyans at Pylos, associated 
with the name of Nestor, the son of Neleus the brother of 
Pelias, may have belonged to the same stream of migration as 
that which we have been tracking on the Laconian coast. 
Homer speaks of Nestor’s early associations with Thessaly 
and the Lapiths, and his devotion to horses and the worship 
of Poseidon, but Pherecydes is our earliest authority for the 
genealogy of the Pylians and for their migration from Iolkos®. 
The cult seems to have vanished from the soil of Messene at 
an early period, leaving no trace of itself save the legend: 
at least we have no record of any Messenian worship of 
Poseidon in historic times ; and it is noticeable that he is not 
among the deities mentioned by Pausanias® as invoked on 
the occasion of the restoration of Messene. It seems that in 
Messenia the pre-Dorian stocks were less able to hold their 
own than in Laconia and Argolis. The cult was extinguished, 


® $. 0. carpayoyres, ‘the throwers down.’ 
» 4, 27. 
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and the Dorians, being strangers to Poseidon, never re- 
established it. 

In Arcadia, on the other hand, the worship was widely 
diffused and flourished till the latter days of paganism ™. 
Yet it was evidently not aboriginal, and, as Immerwahr ® has 
pointed out, the king Aipytos, the representative of the ancient 
Arcadian Hermes-votaries, appears in the legend of Mantinea 
as hostile to its introduction. The threads of legendary and 
cult-evidence that lead us back from Arcadia to North Greece, 
Boeotia, and Thessaly are many, and having been noted in 
the account of the Arcadian horse-god need not be recapitu- 
lated. The most remarkable parallelism which the study of 
the various local myths of Greece affords is that which strikes 
us in comparing the legend of Demeter Erinys at Thelpusa 
with that of the Tilphossion Erinys in Boeotia and their rela- 
tions to Poseidon. We gather that at Mantinea also the god 
entered into close cult-associations with the earth-goddess 
Demeter: and as the serpent was sometimes regarded in 
Arcadia as the symbol of Demeter, we may interpret the 
dragon which is seen preceding the figure of Poseidon on one 
of the coins of Mantinea as alluding to their union “4. It 
is significant then that at Mantinea one of the tribes was 
called after Poseidon, and that near the temple were shown 
the graves of the daughters of the Minyan Pelias. The explicit 
record of Minyan migration that we find in Laconian tradition 
is lacking in Arcadian; but the presumptive evidence is 
strong. 

For Elis®* the evidence is more direct; the testimony of 
Herodotus is corroborated by legends, place-names, and cult. 
These have been briefly noticed in connexion with the cult of 
“Immos: and it only remains to be added that near Samikon 
was the srorayds Miyujios mentioned in the //zad», and in the 
same locality we are able to trace from Pausanias’ narrative 
vestiges of Poseidon-worship®; while from Strabo we gather 


* Op. cit., p. 8§: yet the name fore of a hero of the Poseidon-cycle: 
Aipytos appears in one genealogy as so doubtful is the argument from genea- 
that of the son of Neileus and founder _logies alone. 
of Priene (Paus. 7. 2, 10), and there- > Pans. 5. 6, 2. ° Id. 6. 35, 6. 
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more explicit evidence of the cult of Poseidon Samios in 
this district, his temple being the common possession of the 
Triphylian community ©. We may assign then to the Minyan 
stock not only the worship of the horse-god in Elis, but also 
that of Poseidon Aaolras, the ‘God of the People’; for no 
people had so good a right as the Minyans to hail him by 
this name. 

As regards his worship in Achaea ®* enough has been said 
already to prove that it belongs to the older stratum of Ionic 
population, from whom the ancient name of the land Alyadds 
is probably derived*. Helike **)> was its most famous centre 
in Homeric times. Whether the Aigai, twice mentioned by 
Homer and once in the same context with Helike, is the 
Achaean city, where we have later proofs of the cult, or the 
Euboean, is a doubtful question. The later Achaeans coming 
in from the north preserved the ancient worship, but probably 
assigned it a position of less prominence in the national 
religion. At least Poseidon does not appear among the 
leading divinities of the Achaean league, who are Zeus, 
Athena, and Demeter [lavayaid. 

In Corcyra*®, and in the adjacent islands, and on the north- 
western coast of Greece the worship was certainly not 
prominent in spite of the early influence of Corinth in these 
parts: the records are very scanty, and we cannot trace any 
paramount tribal influence in this area of Poseidon-cult : the 
Odysseus-myth in the region has little or no bearing upon it’. 

The geographical survey of the Poseidon-cults in the Aegean 
presents but few points of interest, and most of these have 
already been noted. In this area the Ionic element is obviously 
predominant ; but the worship does not seem to have attained 
pre-eminence over others anywhere but at Tenos ”*. When we 
find him worshipped by a Dorian population on any of the 
islands, we can discover no more evidence here than in the 
Peloponnese that it was an original Dorian heritage. The 


® JZ, 2. 575; Paus. 7.1, 1. Arcadia rather than Ithaka, vide p. 19, 
> So far as the Odysseus-myth touches and E. Meyer, Hermes, 30, p. 241, Der 
on the cult of Poseidon it concerns Ursprung des Odysseus-Mythos. 
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Rhodian worship ®? may be traced back to Ionic Argolis, as 
has been suggested. 

As regards Minyan influence in this region we may assume 
it for Thera ™ at least, and possibly for Lesbos ®’, where we 
find interesting though late evidence of the cult. The ‘ Minyan 
question’ has arisen in Crete, and may arise again, now that 
our minds are full of Minos and the bull-god: but it does not 
concern a discussion that deals primarily with the evidence of 
cult ; for it is a notable fact that in the catalogue of Cretan 
cults which are fairly well known to us through inscriptions 
the name of Poseidon rarely appears and never with promi- 
nence ®*, If he was ever a high god of Crete, he may have 
been robbed of his prestige, here as in Messenia, by an invading 
Dorian stock. 

The ethnographical inquiry concerning the cult in the great 
cities of the Asia Minor coast has already been dealt with, 
perhaps sufficiently for the present purpose. It is pre- 
eminently an Ionic cult with Minyan influences discernible 
here and there. The Dorian worship at Halikarnassos, where 
the priesthood of Poseidon was very powerful, is no exception 
to this rule, for it was obviously derived from pre-Dorian 
Troezen *!, 

To track the cult further across the Mediterranean to Sicily 
and the Western Hellas is not likely to yield any very certain 
ethnographic results. For the Hellenic colonization in this 
region happened mainly at a time, when most Greek stocks 
were likely to have acquired, if they did not originally possess, 
some form of Poseidon-worship. Yet the old racial instincts 
may have asserted themselves even here. That he was 
apparently the city-god of Tarentum } may be due to the 
influence of the Spartan Parthenii, sprung from the Helot 
stock *, who may have also brought with them from Tai- 
naron the story of the man who landed on the back of 
a dolphin”. Finally, Troezenian settlement, bringing with it 

®* Vide Monuments, p. 59; Arthur > Areion at Tainaron, Taras at 
Evans, Horsemen of Tarentum, p.67 ‘Tarentum, cf. Steph. Byz. 5. v. Talvapes 
(by a slip he speaks of ‘ Tainaristai’ at (he calls Kalabros the brother of 


Tarentam; Hesychius, s.v. Tawapias, Geraistos). 
cites them of Laconia only : vide R. 62°), 
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the leading tribal cult, may account for the name of Poseidonia 
or Paestum *, and for the coin-type of the bull, the sacred 
animal of Poseidon, used by Sybaris and its daughter-city 
Poseidonia 1%) 108, 

The evidence from the rest of Greece being now reviewed, 
it remains to consider the question of the Poseidon-cult in 
Attica“, which is of the greatest interest for Greek ethno- 
graphy, and which has been purposely kept back for the close 
of this chapter. 

The evidence is perplexing at first sight, and needs very 
careful consideration, but the scientific interpretation of it can 
lead to solid results ; though it is too much to hope that any 
one writers solution can command universal assent. The 
conclusion to which the fullest examination of the facts 
appears to me to lead may be stated thus: in the oldest period 
of Attic religious history, of which we can glean any certain 
knowledge, Athena and Zeus were the chief deities of the 
population round the rock of the Acropolis, who called the 
earliest settlement ‘Athenai’ after her: one of these stocks 
cherished the ancestral cult of Erechtheus, which was in the 
earliest period embedded in the Athena-cult ; a later migra- 
tion of Ionians, not later than the Mycenaean period, asso- 
ciated with the names of Aigeus and Theseus, won settlements 
in the Tetrapolis and around Athens, possibly at different 
times, and brought in Poseidon’s cult, which struggled in vain 
for supremacy and was reconciled finally with the older 
Erechtheid-cult by the fiction of an adoption which blends 
Erechtheus with the new deity: finally, a small Minyan migra- 
tion may have arrived later with the result of strengthening 
the hold of Poseidon upon the city and vicinity. 

This view, which implies the independence of Erechtheus, 
and his priority as well as the priority of Athena to Poseidon, 
is for the most part no new one >, but is nevertheless opposed 


® This theory rests on the fact that its name from the earlier name of 


Troezen 5, 


there were Troezenian settlers at Sybaris, 
who were afterwards expelled (Arist. 
Pol. 5. 3), and who may have been 
transplanted by the Sybarites to Posei- 
donia, a city that may have borrowed 


The evidence from the 
bull is of course insecure; he is a sacred 
animal in many cults. 

b Welcker, Griech. Gotterl. 1. 637, 
has expressed a similar opinion: so also 
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to that which is current in recent English literature*. We find 
it now maintained that Erechtheus was originally and always 
Poseidon : that Poseidon-Erechtheus was in the land and on 
the Acropolis before Athena, that he was conquered by her 
and her worshippers, and, losing his maritime character, 
gradually settled down to the functions of an agricultural hero- 
ancestor. A few objections to this theory have already been 
mentioned in an earlier part of this work». But it demands 
a more searching investigation, for the ethnographic difficul- 
ties which it involves are very serious, and the champions of 
the theory have hitherto evaded them. 

When we press the hypothesis to a few of its logical results, 
the @ priort improbabilities tell heavily against it. Who are 
these pre-Athenian worshippers of Poseidon-Erechtheus ? 
Professor Bury wishes to call them the Kekropidai ; but this 
does not throw any light on the ethnographic problem. And 
the Kekropidai, if legend is of any value in such matters, are 
associated only with the cult of Zeus Hypatos and with 
Athena °, never with Poseidon. Moreover, Herodotus regards 
the Kekropidai as earlier than the Erechtheidae, the worshippers 
of Erechtheus. But waiving any attempt to find a precise 
ethnic name for these votaries of Poseidon-Erechtheus, let us 
regard them for the moment either as the aborigines of Attica 
or one of the earliest Greek stocks that settled in the land. 
Who, then, were the conquering and dominant people who 
brought in Athena and gave to the city the name that lives ? 

The only great migration into Attica, of which we have 
trustworthy record in legend and cult, is that of the Ionians, 
who found there either an aboriginal or still earlier Hellenic 
stock. But the specially tribal deities of the Ionians are 


A. Mommsen, Seortologie, p. 13; 80 also Grappe, Griech. Mythol. 8. 3, 


cf, his Feste d. Stadt Athen, p. 157, 3: 
Preller-Robert, p. 203, n. 2, tenta- 
tively put forward the opposite. Busolt, 
Griech. Gesch. 2, p. 73, regards Erech- 
theus-Poseidon as a later fusion of cult, 
and Erechtheus as the earlier figure: 
Hiller von Gartringen in his treatise, 
De fabulis ad Thraciam pertinentibus, 
identifies Poseidon with Erechtheus; 


25; but none of these writers argue the 
question. 

* Vide Miss Harrison, Afyths and 
Monuments of Ancient Athens, p. lix: 
Professor Bury in his Héstory of Greeat 
has adopted her theory apparently with- 
out criticism. 

> Vol. 1, p. 271 note*. 

* Paus. 1. 26, 5; 1.27, 1; 8. 2, 3 
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Poseidon and Apollo, nor were they, of all people, likely to 
have brought in and established an Athena-cult on the ruins of. 
Poseidon’s. It is still more idle to raise the question about 
the Minyans, the devotees of the sea-god, of whom a small. 
stream may have filtered into Attica. Hitherto, whenever we 
have found a powerful Poseidon-cult, we have been able to 
discover an Ionic or the vestiges of a Minyan population. If 
Poseidon-Erechtheus were the aboriginal god of Attica, we 
might draw the conclusion that the earliest inhabitants were 
Ionians or Minyans, who were supplanted or overrun by the 
unrecorded immigration of an unnamed people who imposed 
Athena upon them. But to suppose this is to turn the whole 
of Attic tradition upside down. 

Now the only evidence for the great antiquity of Poseidon 
in Attica is this mysterious Poseidon-Erechtheus, for the name 
and legend of Erechtheus is certainly one of the oldest facts in 
the mythology of Attica. We must consider therefore first 
what is the authority for the title, and then its probable mean- 
ing. Erechtheus is first mentioned in the second book of the 
Thad, and then only as a buried hero honoured by the Athe- 
nians with annual sacrifices in the temple of Athena, though 
there is some doubt about the interpretation of the text: and 
the poet obviously is not aware of any association of him with 
Poseidon. The earliest authority * for this is a fifth-century 
Attic inscription *°', a dedication to Poseidon-Erechtheus, and 
this was evidently by that time recognized as an official title: 
though sometimes the names are still kept distinct, as in the 
decree of the Erechtheid tribe in the fourth century B.C. con- 
cerning sacrifices ‘to Poseidon and Erechtheus 4°.’ 

Now when we find a double name, such as this with which 
we are dealing, the first part of which designates a well-known 
god, the second a divine or semi-divine being usually distinct 
from him, two explanations are always a priori possible: the 


' latter name was either originally an epithet of the god, then 


® The statement in Pollux that the of such names in the older historians, 
four Attic tribes were ‘renamed in Strabo refers slightingly to the rumour 
the time of Erichthonius ‘Dias,’ that Poseidonia was an old name for 
‘ Athenais,” ‘ Poseidonias,’ ‘Hephaistias’ Attica (R. 45°). 
is valueless (R. 45"): there is no trace coe . 
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being no longer understood was disjoined from him and became 
a separate proper name of a new and distinct personage: or the 
two names were originally quite distinct and became conjoined 
owing to some later fusion of cults. The analysis of the 
religious terminology of the Greeks supplies us with many 
instances of both processes. Salient instances of the first 
are Athena-Nike, Aphrodite Ile@6, Apollo Iv@tos*: of the 
second Zeus-Agamemnon, Apollo-Asklepios. 

We shall be inclined in any given case to accept the former 
explanation, if the heroic or secondary name obviously ex- 
presses some attribute proper to the deity, if we have earlier 
evidence of its attachment to the deity than of its separate 
significance, if it is usually found in different places as an 
epithet of the deity, and only in isolated cases the name of 
a separate personage; finally,if the subordinate figure always re- 
mains in close association and companionship with the divinity. 
Now judged by these tests this explanation fails when 
applied to Poseidon-Erechtheus. It has been supposed indeed 
that the etymology is in favour of it. "“Epex@evs must be 
derived from épéy@w, and in some sense means ‘ the breaker’; 
but other things ‘break’ besides the sea-waves. *Epelxw is 
a cognate word, and is applied by Hesiod to ‘breaking the 
soil.’ Now, as has been well pointed out by Professor Bury, 
the name ’Epey@evs is an abbreviation of ’EptxA@dmos, the two 
personages being not really distinct, and the best explanation 
of this latter compound is that it is a shortened form of 
"Epex@txOovios, the ‘breaker of the ground,’ a natural name 
for a primitive agricultural hero. Again, ’Epey evs is nowhere 
found as a title of Poseidon save in Attica; yet if it was 
a descriptive epithet of the ‘ breaking’ sea-waves, we might 
have expected that it would be elsewhere attached to him. 
But most fatal to the theory we are examining is the objection 
that the personality of Erechtheus reveals no trait of resem- 
blance to that of Poseidon. He is the agricultural hero, sprung 
from the soil, the son of Ge and Hephaistos, with Athena, the 


* Vol. 4, p. 215 (Pythios becomes a_is misled, however, as to the original 
hero detached from Apollo.) connexion of Erechtheus and Poseidon. 
» Class. Kev. 1899, p. 308; he 
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ancient goddess of the land, for his foster-mother; and his 
daughters Herse, Thallo, Auxe have names that refer to the 
vegetative functions of the earth. Poseidon also had such 
functions, but less than most Greek divinities. Again, Erech- 
theus is buried and lives under the earth, a ghostly chthonian 
personage, one of whose daughters is called X@ovla ; his symbol 
is the olxovpds cps on his shrine, with which we may suppose 
him identified, as Pausanias identifies Erichthonios with the 
dpdxey of Athena. Now all this agrees very well with his cha- 
racter as an ancestor: but is strongly against the belief that he 
was Poseidon. There is no legend or cult-title that attributes 
with any distinctness any chthonian nature to the god; we 
have indeed a mysterious title Xapal(nAos attached to him in 
a very late Attic inscription in Oxford *° 4, which might seem 
to mean the ‘god who loves the ground’; and which 
appears to have something of a chthonian force in the Orphic 
Argonautica, being attached to the dragon of Kolchis, the 
‘terror of Zeus Xayai(nros.’ But the evidence is very late and 
the meaning uncertain. The title Muxios in a very obscure 
Lesbian inscription may be intended there to designate 
Poseidon *7, or may be the cult-name of a quite distinct 
deity *: if we took the former view, we might explain it by 
supposing that Poseidon was there worshipped in a cave, 
as occasionally elsewhere. That Poseidon was sometimes 
associated with Ge as at Delphi, or with Erinys as at 
Tilphossa, or the chthonian Demeter as at Thelpusa, does 
not really impart a chthonian character to the god: it was 
eminently natural for the river-god to be joined with 
the earth-goddess, especially where a spring flowed from 
a cave or a stream fell into a chasm. Against such illusory 
indications we have, as negative evidence, the entire disassocia- 
tion of Poseidon from any cult of the dead or ghost-legend, 
and the explicit statement in Dionysius of Halikarnassos that 
Poseidon was never worshipped with underground or chthonian 
rites, and therefore could not be identified with the Roman 
Consus who was honoured with an altar under the earth’. 


* The names Mvuxia and Mvx:os may designate the goddess and god of the 
lower world. 
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And Dionysius’ view agrees with that which we gather from 
the highway of Greek mythology and cult*. Though the 
waters of Greece often run underground, the Greeks in general 
did not regard Poseidon as a subterranean power, still less as 
a dead and buried god, as at certain times they did regard 
most of their deities of vegetation. Therefore we have no right, 
for the sake of a thesis, to say that in Attica the water-god 
assumed an entirely novel and abnormal character. Nor has the 
hypothesis of an original identity of Erechtheus with Poseidon 
ever succeeded in explaining the hostility between them that 
appears in Euripides’ play and in Hyginus®. If their rela- 
tions were not hostile but friendly in the accepted Attic folk- 
Jore, why did Euripides gratuitously pervert them? It makes 
still more against the theory, that the Eteoboutadae, the priests 
of Poseidon-Erechtheus, do not even claim to be descended 
from the god, with whom their ancestor Boutes has no con- 
nexion®. They are an agricultural clan, ‘shepherd-men,’ having 
sacred functions in the worship of Zeus Polieus. 

All this makes strongly for the belief that Poseidon and 
Erechtheus were originally wholly distinct, that Erechtheus 
was the autochthonous hero of the worshippers of Athena, 
being the first, according to Herodotus, to give them the name 
of ’A@nvato.: and that Poseidon comes from without and after 
a struggle gains a place in the cult of the ancestor of the people 
and, without supplanting him, shares his honours. 

In Attica, outside Athens itself, where the only cult of 
proved antiquity is that which has been discussed, the few 
Poseidon worships of which we have record **—? seem to 


* It accords with this view that the 
spot in the Erechtheum which was 
specially marked as Poseidon’s by the 
trident-print appears according to the 
most recent discoveries to have been 
under an opening in the roof, so that 
the god might be worshipped sb aivo, 
vide Dorpfeld, 42h. Mitth. 1903, p. 467. 

> Vide vol. 1, p. 271. 

© Vide specially Plut. p. 843 B (Vit. 
X. Orat.), where descent from Poseidon 
‘would have naturally been mentioned, 
if it had been a family tradition of the 


Boutadai. Professor Ridgeway, Early 
Age of Greece, vol. 1, p. 152, iden- 
tifies Boutes the Argonaut, who was 
sometimes regarded as the son of 
Poseidon, with the ancestor of the 
Boutadai, but the family legend of this 
clan did not. He is of opinion, follow- 
ing Toeppfer, that all the leading 
families of Attica traced their descent 
to Poseidon. This is by no means true. 
The Kfpuxes, the Aveoplda:, the Bovrdda, 
the ‘AAxpavida: claimed no _ such 
descent. 
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betray their foreign origin. This has been maintained in 
respect of Poseidon [arjp at Eleusis and Hippios at Kolonos. 
The most interesting and important instance is that of Posei- 
don “EA«xdémos at Agrai,a place which, as it has been well 
remarked by Curtius, seems in early days to have offered an 
asylum to immigrant cults. We are told on good authority 
that the hill above the Ilissos was once called Helikon, and 
that on it was an altar of Poseidon ‘EAs 47, the cult which 
the Ionians brought from Boeotia and carried with them in 
their migrations as a bond of their political union. 

We have valuable evidence to gather also from the legends 
of Aigeus and Theseus. The former conquers that part of 
Attica which came to bear the name of Tetrapolis, pointing to 
the Ionic organization of four tribes. And in Attic tradition 
Aigeus is the father of Theseus, while in the Troezenian 
the hero is the son of Poseidon. There need be no contra- 
diction, for in all probability Alyevs is a title of Poseidon him- 
self. I venture to suggest that the name should be interpreted, 
in accordance with its ethnic formation, as the ‘ god of Aigai, 
either of the Ionic-Euboean or Ionic-Achaean city. At any 
rate the Attic calendar closely associated Theseus with the 
god, for sacrifice was made to both on the same day*. Cer- 
tain writers convert Theseus into a Minyan hero and derive 
him from the north of Greece: but the reasons for this appear 
very unsubstantial. Whatever was his original haunt, he 
comes to Attica from the Ionic Troezen, and the cults with 
which his name is associated, such as that of Aphrodite é¢’ 
"IxzoAtry, attracted to themselves Troezenian legends. The 
clan of the @uraAfda:, who purify him on his arrival in Attica 
from the taint of kindred bloodshed, may have derived their 
name, as Toeppfer has pointed out, from the worship of 
Poseidon ®urdApuios, which was common to Athens and Troezen. 
And there were other links connecting the two countries: the 
genealogies of Attic demes, such as the Anaphlystian and 
Sphettian, who drew their ancestors from Troezen °, the cult 
of Poseidon KaAavpedris in Athens **!, and especially the festival 


® Vide Plut. 7hes. c. 36, cf. Poseidon ° Altisch. Geneal. p. 252. 
R. 664. ° Paus, 2. 30, 9. 
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of the ’Azarovpia, a great political institution of the Ionian 
stock, common to the two cities, and in both consecrated to 
Athena, but at Troezen associated with the names of Theseus 
and Poseidon. 

Combining these evidences with the legend of Theseus’ 
journey by the Isthmus to Attica, we have the right to con- 
clude that part at least of the Ionic settlement of Attica was 
due to a migration from Troezen under the auspices of Poseidon. 
And this may have been distinct from the possibly earlier 
migration which settled the Tetrapolis, where so far no clear 
trace of Poseidon-cult has been discovered. In Troezen the 
god was at least the equal of Athena: but in Attica she re- 
mained pre-eminent, maintaining her hold on the Apaturia and 
the festival of the ovvolkia, even though both of these were 
probably of Ionic name or foundation. Poseidon was admitted 
into the kindred of Erechtheus, but in spite of Theseus did not 
succeed in retaining in Attica the position he occupied in 
Troezen as ancestor-god. For he was overshadowed by 
Apollo Ilv@cos and AeAginos, with whom Ion and Theseus also 
are connected, and who becomes [Tarp@os for the Attic branch 
of the Ionians. In fact, had the Ionic migration to Asia 
Minor proceeded from Attica alone, we could hardly account 
for the political eminence in Ionia of Poseidon Helikonios. But 
doubtless the tide flowed also from Argolis, Ionic Achaea, and 
Euboea. Troezen and Attica may have given the Apaturia 
as a clan festival under the patronage of Athena to the whole 
confederacy ; but the one religious bond which could unite 
all the different elements that composed the Ionic people of 
Asia Minor and the Aegean was the worship of the ancient 
god endeared to them by a title that reminded them of their 
ancient Boeotian home. 

This chapter may close with a brief notice of the question of 
Minyan settlement in Attica. Recent excavation has been 
supposed to reveal traces of the Minyans at Thoricus near 
Sunium ; but the buildings that have come to light there show 
Mycenaean and a pre-Mycenaean barbaric style *; and neither 
one nor the other is a certain criterion of Minyan handiwork. 


® Eph. Arch. 1895, p. 227. 
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Strabo * speaks of a barbarous tribe of Temmikoi who sailed 
from Sunium to Boeotia, and Lycophron styles them the lords 
of Orchomenos: if they were Minyans they would account for 
Poseidon’s worship at Sunium, to which was consecrated. the 
stately temple that still rears its ruined columns above the sea ». 
But that the Minyans were non-Hellenic and that the Minyan 
occupation of Orchomenos and Thessaly preceded northwards 
from Attica are most perplexing assumptions. Busolt is 
inclined to regard the Minyan legend in Attica as a later 
fiction, invented to explain Minyan elements among the 
Ionians of Asia Minor. But the legend is well attested and 
corroborated by cult: Herodotus® makes Kodros and Melan- 
thos, kings of the Neleid stock, Jead a migration from Pylos to 
Attica. In the legendary genealogy they belong to a later 
stratum than the Erechtheidai or Theseids, and their arrival on 
Attic soil may have been the result of the Doric conquest of 
Messenia that swept Pylos and its Poseidon away. The Attic 
cults that attest the truth of the tradition are those of Poseidon 
MéAavGos 4°", and of Kodros, Neleus, and Basile, whose shrine 
is mentioned in an inscription containing an Attic decree of 
about the end of the fifth century found near the Ilissus*. The 
conclusion seems legitimate that a small Minyan stock was 
able to mingle with the population of semi-Ionic Attica, and 
that Poseidon-worship in this country owed its establishment 
and strength mainly to these two peoples, who throughout the 
Hellenic world were his chief votaries. 

® p. 401. vide R. 53. 

b Recently discovered inscriptions © 5. 65; cf. Paus. 7. 2, 3. 
have restored to Poseidon the temple Eph. Arch. 1884, pp. 161-2. 
that used to be regarded as Athena's: 


CHAPTER II 


MONUMENTS OF POSEIDON-CULT 


THE monumental evidence, which always supplements the 
literary record of the higher Greek cults and often reveals 
religious facts that might otherwise have escaped our know- 
ledge, is disappointingly meagre as regards Poseidon’s worship. 
But though it may convey to us no new ideas serviceable for 
the history of this religion, it is useful as illustrating the pre- 
valence of certain cult-concepts which the literature has brought 
to our notice. 

The art-symbolism that attached to him was mainly intended 
to express the functions and character of the sea-divinity. But 
the ancient and independent aspect of him as the horse-god is 
attested by coins and other monuments of some antiquity. 
Besides those that have been already mentioned * we can quote 
the early coin-device of Potidaia, the fifth-century coins of 
Rhaukos in Crete, with their fairly prevalent type of Poseidon 
Hippios **, and their combination of the horse’s head, trident, 
and dolphin (Coin Pl. A, 2); also certain sixth-century terra- 
cotta pinakes from Corinth in Berlin, on some of which Poseidon 
appears driving a chariot with Amphitrite, and on one” as 
a horseman of rather diminutive figure (Pl. Ia). And the 
monuments of the later Corinth that arose upon the ruins of 
the old were full of reminiscences of this traditional cult- 
figure ©, which has also inspired several representations of 
secular art°. Another animal with which the god had sacral 
relations was the bull, but our monumental record reveals but 
little concerning this; an illustration is afforded by a black- 


* Vide supra, p. 15. century B.C.). 

> Jahrb. des deutsch. Arch, Inst. ° e.g. Poseidon with the horse on the 
1897, Fig. 14, p. 23 (with dedication, Kertsch vase (Pl. XI a), and frequently 
Evpupédns yp’ dxdOnwe Morédax, sixth in the Gigantomachy, 
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d amphora of Wiirzburg representing Poseidon seated 
ays on a bull holding boughs, and a fish with a trident 
1 him (P1l. Ib); and probably by the bull on the coins of 
jonia and Sybaris * 
the last-mentioned vase the boughs may be an emblem 
seidon ®urdApios, an aspect of him that was rare in cult 
rely portrayed, but not unknown, in art®. Philostratus’ 
ption of a picture that depicted the god with a plough- 
as a deity of agriculture may not be altogether fanciful °, 
1e bunch of grapes engraved by the side of his figure on 
dinage of Tenos!** may allude to his fertilizing streams 
Pl. A, 11). The same idea may explain his occasional 
ation with Demeter 4, as on the coins of Byzantium !°. 
s difficult to attach special cult-epithets to the various 
estations of this deity in art. A coin of Rhodes of the 
ial period is inscribed Tlove:dav "AodpdaAews, and shows us 
2ity standing peacefully before an altar holding dolphin 
‘ident §**, and we may regard this as a monument of the 
cult, propitiatory of the earthquake-god ; but similar 
entations elsewhere may not have had this special signifi- 
°. If an appropriate artistic type was created for the 
n cult of Poseidon “Edpatos *3*, we must suppose that he 
be represented enthroned and holding his usual emblems, 
t or aplustre of ship, tunny or dolphin, as we see him on 
‘ins of Corinth '*' and Boeotia ‘2, or seated on a rock as 
= coin-device of Mantinea®¢ and Byzantium 17° (Coin 
, 3). Such types as these and as that of the temple statue 
itikyra *, representing him with his foot resting on a dol- 
and his hand on his thigh, may be understood to embody 
eaceful aspect of the sea-god who upholds the lands, just 
e€ more dramatic representations of the deity striding 
rd and threatening with his trident’ may allude to the 


: p. 47. in Pamphylia 93°, Lydia-Nysa, Thya- 
le Athena-chapter, vol. 1, p. 325, teira, Smyrna 97°, Bruttii 110, Tabai in 
la. Caria 123, Galatia 124, Lykaonia-Cilicia 
ag. 2. 17. 125. 

de pp. 6-7. f Cf the coin-devices of Potidaia 107, 
types of Boiai R. 62°, Gythion Sybaris 108, Haliartos 39°. 

uphyai 64, Patrai 64°, Attaleia 
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turbulence of his element ; and some of these may be derived 
from monuments of state-religion, but special and certain 
appellatives cannot be attached to them. 

Nor do we find among the monuments any clear character- 
istic of Poseidon as a god of the political community ; for 
instance, the turreted crown is never assigned to him. But 
we may question the coin-evidence to test his predominance 
in the cults of the states of Hellas, and to see how far it accords 
with that which we have gathered from the literature. The 
results of the numismatic inquiry appear to show that he did 
not occupy so prominent a place in the city-communities as 
the other high divinities. In the archaic period his figure was 
the dominant type of the cities called by his name, Potidaia 
on the Thermaic Gulf !® and Poseidonia in Magna Graecia !™ ; 
and though on the coinage of the latter state he at last gives 
place to Hera‘, his political significance here is attested by the 
fact that the new Sybaris which arose about 453 B.C. adopted 
the Poseidonian coin-device of the god brandishing the trident 
as a monument of their alliance with this state?°. On the 
coins of the other cities of North Greece, besides Potidaia, his 
figure is not conspicuous, though not infrequent among the 
later types” of Byzantium °. The numismatic evidence from 
Boeotia would in itself suffice to prove that the Poseidon-cult 
possessed a certain importance in this region, but does not 
suggest that it was dominant ** 42. As regards the Corinthian 
isthmus, where the monuments of his worship were varied and 
numerous, his figure does not seem to have specially attracted 
the coin-artist © '2!; nor is it found among the earlier types 
of Corcyra 8, while those of Troezen °8, Boiai ® 4, Gythion ® §, 
Mantinea 4, Kaphyai ®*® reflect, but not very vividly, the 
cults of these states. The form of a temple-statue at Patrai °° 
appears on one of its coins, which shows the god standing with 
his left foot on a rock; but the Achaean coinage as a whole 
furnishes by no means adequate testimony to his early supre- 
macy in this region®. On the other hand, the predominance of 


* Head, Hist. Num. p. 68. more probably to the cult of Hera than 
> The bull standing above thedolphin to that of Poseidon (Ast. Num. p. 230, 
on fourth-century coins of Byzantium is vide Hera, R. 56). 
rightly regarded by Head as alluding © Head of Poseidon on early fourth- 
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the god in Tenos is sufficiently illustrated by its coinage from 
300 B.C. onwards, the island-mint appearing to acknowledge 
no other deities but Poseidon and Zeus-Ammon ?22,_ On a late 
imperial coin of the Carian Tabai he is represented as holding 
the ‘ Tyche’ of the city in his hands?°._ Finally, a fourth- 
century coin-type of Tarentum may be regarded as the most 
interesting of this class of monuments which recognize the god 
as the guardian or the founder of the state (Coin Pl. A, 5): this 
beautiful device, showing the child Taras raising his arms in 
appeal to his father Poseidon, has been skilfully interpreted by 
Dr. Evans 127 as a symbol of the appeal to Lacedaemon made’ 
by the Tarentines when threatened by the Lucanians, which 
was answered by the ill-fated expedition of Archidamos in 
338 B.c. Taras obviously stands for Tarentum, and as the 
city was mainly settled by the Parthenii who were intimately 
associated with the south of Laconia, a district dominated 
by Poseidon-cult, the god may naturally be regarded as the 
representative of their ancient father-land. 

Looking at the other branches of art, we do not find many 
monuments that speak directly to the significance of Poseidon’s 
cult for the public communities. The art of Attica which 
illustrates his relations with Athena has already been dis- 
cussed *; and the vase of Hieron has been mentioned which 
embodies the genealogical legend of the Eumolpidai concern- 
ing his ancestral cult at Eleusis®. As regards the various 
statues in our museums, it is usually impossible to determine 
how far they represent the local idols of public worship: but 
we may believe that the statuette in the Augusteum of Dresden, 
showing Poseidon with his left foot on a dolphin, descends 
from the cult-statue described by Pausanias at Antikyra *4, for 
with the proper restoration of the missing arms the work agrees 
in the main with his account (PI. IT a). 

But the most valuable result of the art-evidence is the illus- 
tration, however scanty, it affords of a theological dogma con- 
cerning the unity of nature in the different forms of the two 


century coin of Helike (R. 66°): trident * Athena-monuments, vol. 1, pp. 222-5. 
on federal coins of the Achaean Kery- > Demeter-monuments, p. 236, Pl. 
neia, Head, Hist. Nui. p. 351- XII. 
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high gods. It is not merely that the group of the two, occa- 
sionally also the three, brothers is invested with a solemn 
character that seems to attach to it a peculiar religious signifi- 
cance *, as on the coins of Mytilene ® and Samos”, but the 
different symbols of Zeus and Poseidon are sometimes united 
in one person. On an early fifth-century coin of Zankle it 
may be Poseidon rather than Zeus who is striding forward and 
brandishing the thunderbolt, for there is a dolphin carved on 
the reverse (Coin Pl. A, 6)". The two gems published by 
Overbeck® representing the god mounting a chariot and hold- 
ing the trident in one hand and the thunderbolt in the other 
are of Etruscan style, but are known to correspond to a 
Greek conception of Zeno-Poseidon 4 (Pl. IIb). We may take 
such monuments as evidence that the popular polytheism was 
occasionally susceptible to the influence of monotheistic ideas ; 
but not as any proof of the original genesis of Poseidon as 
a mere emanation of Zeus®; the evidence is not only too 
scanty but also too late to assist such a theory. 

Finally, a question might arise whether any hieratic signifi- 
cance attaches to the very rare type of the veiled Poseidon, 
which appears in two monuments only: (a) the Darius-vase, 
where he is associated with Zeus and Apollo, and all three 
divinities wear the veil behind the head ; (4) a small bronze 
disk of the Roman period found in Spain representing Poseidon 
veiled and riding on a female Triton, a work of which the 
genuineness is guaranteed by Huebner’. The explanation 
which was before suggested for the similar type of Zeus® 
evidently fails here; and unless we suppose the attribute to 
have been suggested for Poseidon by the mere caprice of the 
artist or to have been borrowed from Zeus, for whom it may 
have had a meaning, it remains an enigma. 


* Vide vol. 1, pp. 104-105; vol. 3, 
p. 287, Pl. XXXII b. 

> Hill, Sécsiian Coinage, p.70, P1.IV. 
8; Head (who is doubtful), Hest. Vac. 
Pp. 133. 

° KX. M. vol. 1, p. 359, Gemmentaf. 
III, 7, 8. 

¢ That the hound—if it is a hound— 
below the chariot and the chariot itself 


are symbols of Hades, and that there- 
fore the gem alludes to the Trinity of 
persons is a very dubious interpretation, 
which offers too frail a support to Mr. 
Cook’s theory of the Pelasgian-Latin 
triple Zeus (Class. Rev. 1904, p. 361). 

® Vide vol. 4, p. 6, n. a . 

* Arch. Zeit. 1870, Taf. 34. 3. 

© Vol. 1, p. 115. 


CHAPTER III 


THE IDEAL OF POSEIDON 


AMONG the surviving creations of Greek religious art 
the figure of Poseidon is not one of the first importance, — 
perhaps owing to the accident of loss, as we know it was occa- 
sionally the theme of the great sculptors and painters. In the 
anthropomorphic imagination of Homer, the two brother- 
divinities, Zeus and Poseidon, were characteristically distin- 
guished ; the latter is marked by a certain ruggedness and 
violence in demeanour and action, as if his divinity, stately as 
it appears at times, was usually the manifestation of physical 
rather than mental power. There is a subtle expression of this 
distinction in the lines that speak of the countenance and 
eyes as the salient features of Zeus, but the broad chest as 
Poseidon’s!. It is probable that the same idea dominated the 
types of the advanced periods of art, while a close resem- 
blance was always maintained between the forms of the two 
personalities. The archaic age could only distinguish them by 
means of external symbols or inscriptions. The most interest- 
ing representations of Poseidon belonging to the art of the 
sixth century are among the ex-voto terracottas from Corinth 
in Berlin, some representing him in peaceful attitudes, either 
driving in a chariot with Amphitrite or standing by her 
side in hieratic pose before Hermes, holding a tunny-fish and 
trident (PI. iiia); one in violent action charging with the 
trident (Pl. iiib), as we see him also in a dedicatory bronze 
of nearly the same period from Chalkis, now in Berlin. 

The early coins of Poseidonia represent him in the same 
vehement and dramatic pose (Coin Pl. A, 7); while the vase of 
Amasis, with its stately figures of Poseidon and Athena con- 
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fronted, is a good example of the more solemn and tranquil 
type of ripe archaic style*. Whether these two distinct art 
forms were explicitly intended in the earliest period to embody 
the double aspect of the sea and its different moods of storm 
and calm may be doubted; for they might naturally have 
been suggested by the conventions of archaic art. Again, it 
was natural, in this as in the later epochs, that this god should 
be presented as bearded and mature; yet a youthful and 
beardless countenance is sometimes given him, as in the 
Corinthian terracotta mentioned above, and occasionally on 
the early Poseidonian coins” ; and this exceptional treatment 
is probably due to artistic caprice rather than to religious 
intention. 

Only a few Poseidon-figures are preserved amidst the relics 
of the transitional art of the early fifth century. A coin of 
Kyzikos°® of this period presents a curious type of the god, 
represented as kneeling above a tunny-fish, and holding a 
dolphin and a trident pointing downwards (Coin Pl. A, 8). 
More interesting and important is the bronze of life-size found 
in the Corinthian gulf, on the coast south of Boeotia, with 
an inscription that reveals the personality—rod Tloresddovos 
Huapds ; the dialect is Boeotian, the letters and the style of the 
art suggest a date not far from 480 B.C., and we may believe 
that we have in this broken figure the cult-image of a neigh- 
bouring shrine? (Pl. IV). The attitude is severe, but free 
from stiffness and imposing; the restoration of the missing 
parts, proposed by Philios, is probably correct*, and we must 
imagine the god holding the tunny-fish or the dolphin in his 
outstretched right hand, while his left is raised high and 
grasps the trident as a sceptre. The whole figure gives the 
impression of genial strength, but neither in the body nor the 
face, which retains a trace of the archaic smile on the lips, is 
there sufficient individual character to distinguish the perso- 
nality from that of Zeus. The hair and features are treated 


® Vol. 1, p. 222. ¢ Eph. Arch. 1899, Pl. V, VI, p. 57. 

> Miiller-Wernicke, D. A. K. 2. 14, © He appears in almost the same pose 
32. on a Boeotian coin, Miiller-Wernicke, 
© Brit, Mus. Cat.‘ Mysia, Pl, V1,8. op. cit. 2. 13, 33. 
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in accordance with an artistic convention generally prevalent 
at this time. 

This statue is nude, and in later art the water-god is as we 
should expect frequently represented thus, but at no period 
does any artistic rule appear to have prevailed in respect of 
the drapery or the nudity of Poseidon. In the examples of 
archaic art already mentioned, such as the finakes of Corinth 
and the vase of Amasis, we find him with the full dress of 
chiton and himation ; and he is draped in this fashion on an 
early transitional vase of Berlin, where he stands in quasi- 
hieratic pose, gazing quietly at Heracles, who is threatening 
him with his bow*. In works of the fifth and later centuries 
he often wears the himation alone, arranged sometimes with 
the same regard for decorous beauty that orders the drapery 
of Zeus, but usually in a simpler fashion and with more care- 
less freedom. 

Among the vase-paintings of the perfected style that con- 
tain ideal representations of Poseidon perhaps the following are 
the most impressive: (a) an Attic crater of about the middle 
of the fifth century, showing the adventure of Theseus 
beneath the sea, where he comes to prove his paternity and 
to obtain the garland from Amphitrite*; Poseidon lies in 
graceful ease on his couch, his lower limbs clad with the 
himation, his right hand raised high on his trident; it is a 
genial representation of the imperious sea-god in a friendly 
and placid mood, but there is no striking expression of 
character in the face (Pl. V): (4) a vase in the Cabinet de# 
Médailles at Paris 4, with a representation that may refer to 
the same story of Theseus’ visit to Poseidon; the latter is 
seated and greeting his son, and the draped and sceptred 
figure expresses the majesty of the high god, but here also the 
countenance is lacking in depth of characteristic expression 
(Pl. VI): (c) the Ruvo vase, in Naples, on which the death of 


* Baumeister, Denkmdler, 3, Fig. derived from Mikon’s picture in the 
1536; Overbeck, Aélas, xii. 5. Theseion at Athens: vide Miiller-Wer- 
» Vide coin of Tenos, Coin Pl. A,12. _nicke, op. cit. 2. 14, 3. 
© Robert in his Mekyta has proved @ Mon. dell. Inst. 1. §2. 
that the vase-painting is at least partly 
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Talos is depicted, of late fifth-century style*; Poseidon and 
Amphitrite are grouped together in loving union, she leaning 
familiarly on his shoulder, and the expression of inner life on 
the countenances is somewhat more profound than is the case 
in the last two examples (PI. VII). 

No doubt the school of Pheidias were as strenuous and 
imaginative in dealing with this as with other figures of the 
Olympian pantheon; and the remains of the Parthenon 
suffice to convey to us some conception of their Poseidon- 
type. Even if we possessed nothing more than Carrey’s 
drawing of the central figure of the west gable, we might feel 
that anthropomorphic art could reach no further than this 
in its attempted embodiment of the resistless strength and 
elemental energy of the sea; but, besides the drawing, we 
have the wonderful breast in the British Museum, a master- 
piece as regards the expression of animated physical power, 
and a monumental rendering of Homer's phrase. 

We should expect to find a very different representation of 
the god in the peaceful group on the frieze, and we can 
recognize him with practical certainty in the bearded deity 
who sits in intimate converse with Apollo», resting his left 
hand on a trident that was indicated in painting, and letting his 
right fall idly by the seat of his throne (Pl. XXXIV). There 
is a forcible simplicity and a certain tranquil self-confidence 
in the figure ; but the subtle characterization that marks the 
other divine personalities is lacking here, and neither in the 
pose, nor in the arrangement of the drapery, nor in the display 
of forms, is there the same elevation or effect of majesty as in 
the form of Zeus on the other side of the central group. It 
was evidently the intention of the sculptor to present the 
nature of Poseidon as on a slightly lower plane than that of 
Apollo or the supreme deity; the brow shows the noble 
Pheidian treatment, but the cheekbones are more strongly 


* The epigraphy as well as the style Apollo, but also by a process of elimina- 
points to Attic work of the close of the tion, for no other figure in the frieze 
fifth century. can advance any pretensions to his 

> He is discovered not merely by name. 
internal evidence and his grouping with 
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67 
which this is the earliest example, becomes a typical and 
characteristic trait in the later centuries. 

Of the larger plastic representations of this deity that the 
fourth century created no original example has been pre- 
served ; the marble statues in our museums are mainly Graeco- 
Roman copies. But it has been supposed that we can affiliate 
some of them to master-works of this period, and that an 
original statue of Lysippos has inspired the later copyists, to 
whom we owe that special type of Poseidon, in which he 
appears resting his foot on some support, such as a rock or a 
dolphin, and leaning forward, with one hand resting on his 
thigh and the other grasping the trident. The earliest ex- 
amples of such a pose are offered by the Kadmos-vase men- 
tioned above, which may be dated near to 400 B.C., and 
next by the coin of Demetrius, which is thought to com- 
memorate his naval victory in 306 B.c.* (Coin Pl. A, 10); and 
from this time onward the motive is prevalent on coins, gems, 
and in statuary and painting’. These facts seem to speak to 
some famous original dedicated in some central locality, and 
we naturally think of the Isthmus of Corinth. Now Corinth 
is one of the states that used this type for her later coins; and 
that it was derived from some image of Poseidon that stood 
in his temple on the Isthmus is rendered probable by the 
evidence of the well-known Vienna cameo‘*, a work of Graeco- 
Roman glyptic, that presents Poseidon as the central figure 
in this attitude, standing with his foot on a rock, as it were, 
between two seas, with a two-horsed chariot on each side of 
him as emblem of the Isthmian games, and with various local 
divinities or personifications in the field (Pl. X b). 

It is a common assumption that this Isthmian original was 


® Head, Hist. Num. p. 202; Over- 
beck, K. 4. vol. 3, Miinztaf. VI. 2. 
>» Cf. Coins of Patrai R. 66°, Samos 


survival of the motive) ; mosaic in Pom- 
peii, Overbeck, op. cit. p. 313. 
© For detailed discussion of the work 


R. 78, Corinth, Imhoof-Blumer-Gardner, 
Num. Comm. Paus. Pl. D. 53; for 
other examples in Roman period vide 
Overbeck, op. cit. Miinztaf. VI. 3-6; 
id. Gemmentaf, 2. 3-6: Mai, Picturae 
Vergilit, Pl. 43 (showing very late 


vide Wieseler, Alte Denkmdaler, 2. 75° 
(who doubts the connexion between 
the cameo-figure and the Isthmian cult- 
image), and Wernicke, Archdol. Anzeig: 


1899, p. 199. 
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a work of Lysippos*; and it seems in itself likely that so 
fine an observer of natural truth and character should have 
selected for his ideal of the sea-god an attitude so characteristic 
of the mariner. But the evidence that he did so is somewhat 
weak and indirect. It is only Lucian who speaks—in a quite 
casual way—of a bronze statue of Poseidon, made by this 
sculptor for the Corinthians °°; but there is no indication that 
it was intended specially for the Isthmian shrine, for there 
were other temples and other statues of Poseidon in Corinth. 
The theory can only maintain itself strongly if we can discern 
a marked Lysippean character in the surviving Poseidon 
statues that show the pose in question. The three well- 
known examples are found in the Lateran Museum, the 
Albani Collection, and in the Augusteum in Dresden; of 
these the first and the last are close replicas of the same 
original, but in the Albani statue the pose of the arms and 
legs has been shifted from right to left, and the head is 
turned towards its left. The forms of the head are generally 
the same in all three; the hair is raised erect above the 
forehead to fall in thick clusters that encase the cheeks, the 
lips are slightly parted, the centre of the forehead is strongly 
marked and protruding, the eyes seem gazing into the dis- 
tance; and all three bear a distinct resemblance to the head of 
Zeus from Ocricoli, which is generally regarded as of Lysip- 
pean character. The expression of the countenance will be 
best gathered from the accompanying plate, showing the head 
of the Lateran statue (Pl. XI). As compared with the 
Ocricoli bust, it gives the impression of a personality forcible 
and energetic, but of a lower grade of divinity ; the energy 
revealed is physical rather than intellectual. 


* Vide Lange, Das Motiv des aufge- 
stiutztens Fusses,s. 41 ; much of his argu- 
ment proving that the Isthmian cult- 
image was by Lysippos is unsatisfactory : 
he gives no adequate explanation of 
Pausanias’ silence; nor is his assump- 
tion justified that Lucian selects in each 
case the most famous type of each divi- 
nity consecrated in the most famous 
centre of worship. The only direct 


evidence that Lysippos carved a statue 
of Poseidon in this posture would be 
the notice of a statue found at Siena 
published by Lorenzo Ghiberti (vide 
Mem. dell. Inst. 1837, p. 69), ‘il nome 
del maestro era Lysippo e aveva in sulla 
gamba in sulla quale ella si posava uno 
‘‘alfino”’; but we cannot test the au- 
thenticity of the ascription. 
> Overbeck, Aé/as, xii. 29, 30, 31. 
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We may believe that the original work from which these 
statues descend was a creation of fourth-century art; and as 
the treatment of some of the forms in these heads and partly 
the expression recall the Apoxyomenos to our minds, we 
naturally think of Lysippos. But the whole question of 
Lysippean art has taken a new departure since the discovery 
of his statue at Delphi, and cannot be discussed in this place. 

The monuments just described suggest that the artists of 
this age were partly guided by the conception of the general 
physical resemblance between Poseidon and the Supreme God. 
And it is likely that this was maintained occasionally in the 
treatment of the drapery. Another statue of Poseidon, in 
Dresden (P!. XII), which has been wrongly restored, with a 
head of the benevolent type of Asklepios*, shows us the god 
in a pose full of imperious dignity, standing erect but sup- 
ported, his left foot.on a dolphin; the arms are missing, but 
his right hand was evidently grasping the trident as a sceptre, 
and from certain marks it appears that his left was touching 
the drapery by his left thigh. In the imposing treatment of 
the muscles and in the display of the broad chest the old 
tradition has been followed; and the himation is arranged 
about his limbs, as it. usually appears in the draped statues of 
Zeus, only that it leaves bare the left leg from the knee down- 
wards. All this is skilfully calculated for the decorous display 
of physical power. The statue, which, as Wernicke has 
pointed out, appears to be a reproduction of the cult-image 
of Antikyra, is probably a copy of a work that belonged to 
the end of the fourth century. 

Even in the next age the more tranquil and decorous type 
of Poseidon occasionally survived. A coin of Tenos, of the 
earlier part of the third century, gives a representation of the 
god that in pose, drapery, and treatment of the head assimi- 
lates him very closely to Zeus (Coin Pl. A, 12). But usually 
his pose becomes more restless, the expression in his counte- 
nance more passionate and strained, and the art aims at more 
explicitly conveying in his type an allusion to the physical 


® Vide Wernicke, Archdol. Anmte- b Op. cit. 
1899, p- 201, Fig. 2. 
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nature of the sea as poetically conceived : and this accords wit 
the trend of later Hellenistic art. 

The original of the Lateran statue had probably already 
taken into account the wet matted hair; and this is a striking 
feature of the fine head of the coin of Antigonos Gonatas o: 
Doson *, which shows the damp tufts falling over the foreheac 
and a garland of seaweed round the head ; but the expressio: 
is still somewhat subdued, grave rather than wild: the foreheac 
is swollen but not violently, the mouth slightly open. Othe 
coins of this century accentuate the characteristics of thi. 
type: the deep eye-sockets, the protuberance of the fore 
head between them, the wavy bend of the hair, the parted lip 
mark the Poseidon heads upon the coins of Bruttium (Coin P! 
A, 13), Brundisium >, Hiero II °, and Boeotia 4, and produce thi 
impression of restless passion °. 

A few works of sculpture that are either originals or copie 
of originals of the Hellenistic period are worth noting. I 
the Central Museum at Athens there is a torso and head o 
Poseidon‘ of a good period, as is shown by the warm an 
liquid treatment of the pectinal muscles and abdome' 
(Pl. XIII); the countenance shows the characteristic expres 
sion and features; as the body is inclined to the left and th 
left shoulder uplifted, it is likely that the left hand was sup 
ported on a trident. Later than this and of inferior workman 
ship, but still showing the warm touch of the Helleni 
chisel, is the colossal Poseidon in the same museum, foun: 
at Melos%, with a dolphin by his side (Pl. XIV). Th 
left hand holds a fold of the himation, the right held th 
trident ; the forms of the body are largely and softly treate 
with some delicacy of detail ; the head is high and not ver 
broad; the beard falls in separate wild strips. Though th 


® Vide Coin Pl. A, 13. p- 33 (Zeus), and p. 14 (Poseidon). 

> R, 110%, Kavwvadias, Glyfta, no. 258, wt 
© Overbeck, Miinztaf. V. 12. regards it as Asklepios. 

@ Tb. no. 4. © Vide Collignon, Bull. Corr. He: 


* The overstrained and excited ex- 1889, Pl. 3. It was found near tl 
pression is found also in some of the headless statue with the inscriptic 
Zeus-heads on the later coins; cf. @eodwpidas, but no evidence as to tl 
Macedonian coins of the second cen- date of the Poseidon can be drawn fro 
tury B.C., Brit. Mus. Cat.‘ Macedonia,’ this. 
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surface of the countenance is very defaced, one can discern 
the characteristic features, the swollen forehead, the deep 
eye-sockets, the convex centre of the eyeballs. The expression 
is fierce and defiant, and the whole pose somewhat theatrical. 
We may compare the theatrical pose and the wild imperious 
countenance of the bronze statuette of Poseidon in Vienna, 
a late copy of a Hellenistic original *. 

The head in the museum at Syracuse showing Greek 
treatment, but probably of the early Roman period?®, is 
remarkable for the expression of wildness and yearning in 
the face (Pl. XVa); we may suspect Pergamene influence 
here, for something of the same mental quality is seen in the 
countenance of the young Triton of the Vatican, a work of 
undoubted Pergamene affinities. This look of restless longing 
becomes in the later period characteristic of the sea-powers, 
and the expression sometimes degenerates into a sentimental 
languor, as we see in a bronze statuette of Poseidon with his 
head drooping wearily to one side °. 

The Chiaramonti head in the Vatican is of very peculiar 
character, and is in fact unique among our monuments of 
Poseidon (Pl. XVb). The god is recognized by the wavy 
matted hair and the high and swollen forehead, but the 
sculptor has given him the appearance of a weather-beaten 
ancient mariner or &Atos yépwy, rather than of the Olympian” 
sea-deity : the deeply-furrowed features bear the imprint of 
storm and wind, and a forcible naturalism is attained at the 
expense of divine characteristic. The original was probably 
a work of the late second century. 

The plastic monuments need not be further traced, for the 
Graeco-Roman sculpture merely carries on the Hellenistic tra- 
dition of this type’. To the development and diffusion of it 


® Sacken u. Kenner, Broncen, Taf. 6. 
1; Overbeck, op. cit. vol. 3, Taf. 3. 1. 

> Vide my article on ‘Sicilian Mu- 
seams, Zell. Journ. 1891, p. 58; 
Miiller-Wemicke, Denkmaler, Taf. 15. 
4; Reinach, Recueil de tétes antiques, 
Pl. 235 (who notes its Pergamene 
character). 


° Figured by Braun, Bullettino-An- 
nali dell Instit, 1854, Tav. 18, and 
Overbeck, op. cit. Taf. 2. 2; the bronze 
seems to have disappeared. 

“A work of good Graeco-Roman 
period showing the excited type of fea- 
tures is the Poseidon in Holkham Hall 
(Michaelis, Marbles, p. 305). 
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much had probably been contributed by the art of painting 
which dominated sculpture in the later ages of Greece. At 
least the beautiful mosaic in Palermo with its striking and 
imaginative representation of the head and bust of the god 
suggests an original painting that might have been produced 
as early as the fourth century (Pl. XVI). And it was easier 
for painting to do justice to the later, more naturalistic, ideal 
of Poseidon; the most salient example, apparently little 
known, of this mode of conceiving and depicting the divine 
powers of the sea is an admirably preserved mosaic from 
Carthage now in Vienna, which shows us the head of a sea~- 
deity with hair and beard as if of red and light green seaweed, 
and with deep eyes coloured dark blue and tinged beneath 
with green ; the passion and unrest of the sea is in the eyes 
and in the pose of the head. 

Such a theme is fascinating for art, but belongs to nature- 
worship rather than to ethical religion: and the monuments 
as well as the literature suggest that the personality of 
Poseidon did not appeal so strongly as some others of the 
Pantheon to the moral and intellectuai enthusiasm of the 
Hellenes. He was always closer to the material than to the 
spiritual world. 
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? Hom. J1. 7. 445: Wooedder évocixGer. 

13. 43: Hocessdwy yatnoxos évvuciyatos. 

7. 452: rou & émAncovra Td ¢y® Kal PoiBos ’AndAdos 
Hpe Aaopédorrs srodiocapev abAnoapre. 

12. 27: airés 8 évvociyaos exo xeipecot tpiavay 
Hyetr’, €x & dpa navra Oepeiiia xipacs mépsre 
ditpay nal Adwv, ra Oécay poyéovres ‘Axatol. 

15. 187: 

tpeis ydp r éex Kpdvou eipev adeAdect, obs réxero ‘Péa, 
Zevs cal ¢yd, rpiraros 8 *Aidns, évipoow dvdocewr. 
rpty6a & dwayra 8é8acras, Exacros 8 Epope ripijs* 

# ros dydy Daxov wodsujy Da vadper aiel 
wadXoperwy, 

2. 478: Supara Kat xeadiy txeAos Atl repmixepavyn, 
“Apet 8¢ (avn, orépvory 3¢ Loceddon. 

(C£ Cornut. 22 xadeira: ebpvorepvos 6 Hocedév dh rd rAdros rou meAdyous.) 

23. 306: "Avridoy’, # To. péev oe viow wep ddvr’ epirncay 
Zevs re Tluceddwr re cat irmocuvas edidatay 
wavroias. 

Cf. 277. 

Od. 9. 528: 
chiG, Tloveidaoy yanoxe, xvayoyxaira, 

7 Hom. Hymn 22: 
"Audi Tloceddwra, Gedy péyay, dpyop deiday, 
yains xunripa Kal arpvyérowo baddcons, 
wévriov, Os O ‘EXsxaova xal evpelas tyes Alyds. 
3sx6a ro, "Evvociyate, Geol ripyy dddcarro, 
immo te Suntap Teva, ocwrnpa re wer. 

Cf. Hom. £pigr. 6. 

* Aristoph. Zgu. 551: 
“Inne dva€ Ideedor, ¢ 
xaAxoxpérey trwey xrowos 
nal xpeperiopds dvdaves 
zat xvawipBodos Goal 
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purbopdpos rpinpecs, 
pepaxioy 6 dura Aap- 
mpuvopérwr dv Apuaow 
kal Bapvbaipovovvre, 
deiip’ ZAP és yopdy, & ypvcorpiaw’, & 
Serdivory pedécoy, Loundpare, 
& Tepaioree wai Kpdvov, 
Doppiwvi re pidrar’, éx 
ray GAdkewv re Geav 'AOny- 
aio mpos rd smapeortds. 
* Poseidon the Horse-God. 
® “Irmwos, 19 (Potidaia), 24, 29, 30 (Thessaly), 40> (Onchestos), 
45 (Athens), 48 (Kolonos), 554 (Corinth), 64, 64°-€ (Arcadia: cf. 
Demeter, R. 41—Thelpusa), 65 (Elis), 66¢ (Patrai), 82¢ (Rhodes), 
114 (Argolis, Illyria). 
b ‘Imwnyérns at Delos, 452. 
© ‘Immoxovptos at Sparta: vide Artemis, R. 18. 
d Himer. Or. 3. 10 ‘Immeioy Hocedava riydow “EXAnves xal Gvovew 
em Iodu@ rq beg, Secxvvovtes airdv Hvioxoy Kui €y avrois Tois aydApacw. 
Poseidon a god of vegetation. 
8 II. gurdApsos: vide Demeter, R. 16. 
® Plut. Quaest. Conviv. p. 676 A apyddrepos of beot ris typas xal yortpou 
xvpios Boxovow apyns elvas nai Tocedavi ye puradpip cai Acorwog Aerdpiry 
wayres ws Enos eiteiy of “EXAnves Ovovar. 
b At Athens, 45?; Troezen, 584; Rhodes, 115; Poseidon with 
I'j Kapwoddpos at Kyzikos, 86; Troezen, 58*. Cf. Ritual, 116. 
© I, @umos, 113%. U1. ’Aodddws (?a god of earthquakes): Plut. 
Thes. 36 rot Oeov by "Aodddctoy xal T'asnoxor mpocovopdfouev. Macr. Sal. 
1. 17, 22 Neptunum quem alias ’Evociy6ova id est terram moventem, 
alias "Aodadiova id est stabilientem vocant. Cornut. Compend. c. 22 
yasnoxos Adyeras 6 Tlovedmv nal Gepedvcovyos ind rwov cai Gvovow aire 
"Achareiy Hocedan moAdaxod. Vide 45f (Athens), 62> (Sparta), 62° 
(Tainaron), 75 (Syros), 82® (Rhodes), 86 (Kyzikos). 
7 II. Tasdoxos. 
® Arion, Frag. Bergk, 3, p. 80 “Yyuore Gedy mdvree xpvoorpiava 
Tidcedov, yasdoy’, ¢yxupor’ ay’ TApar. 
b Dion. Halic. 2. 31 xadeiras 3¢ 6 Oeds G ravra emredovos Kevoos two 
*Pwpoier by... Hocedéira cecixbovd pacww elvai rues, cai 8a rovro bxo- 
yeip reripnorbas Bopp A€yovow, srs ri» yaw 6 Oeds obros exe. eyo dé cai 
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érepow ol8a Adyar drove .. . Hocadan yap apav7 Beopdy ovtapshs yas off 
td’ “EAjvev off ind BapBdpwy xabdpicbau, Vide 40 (Onchestos), 
451 (Athens), 55 (Corinth), 61 (Thurea), 62° (Therapne), 62° (Tai- 
naron), 62f (Gythion). xapai{ndros (Athens), 459, god of earthquakes 
66> (Helike), 98 (Apameia in Syria). 

Poseidon as god of rivers and springs: 55°, 628. 

® 8 Aesch. Sepl. 309 vdwp re Atpxaioy etrpepioraroy mapdrer dowy inow 
Hooedav & yasdoxos TnOvos re maides, Cf. Pind. O/. 6. 58 "AAged péoow 
naraBas édxdd\eroe Hoceday evpuBiay, dv rpéyovov. Hesych. s.v. "EmAnpmos : 
é Mocedéy (leg. éwAiunos or éwAupénos). Cf. 43, 624. Comut. 22 
A¢yeras (Tlocesdév) rapa ress xal vuphayerns cal xpyvovxos. 

b As sea-god: ’Enaxraios, Samos, 78. DeAdyws at Athens, 45°; 
Rhodes, 82°; Terpaios, 24 (Thessaly); WUdpO0s, 83 (Karpathos) ; 
Ipooxhvorws, 604 (Argos); Idris, 32 (Elateia); 62° (Tainaron). 
Cf. 34, 55, 6241, 64> 4, 97, 100, 107. 

® Deity of the family and clan: Plut. 730 E of d¢ ad’ “EAAnvos row 
mada xai Iarpryeveip Uoredan. Gvovow. 0. Tevé6Atos, 60° (Argolis), 
62b (Sparta). I. Awpariras, 625 (Sparta); Uarjp, 49 (Eleusis) ; 
‘Epex6evs, 451 (Athens) ; @parptos, 33 (Delphi). 

© Political titles: "Apyeios, 80 (Rhodes, Nisyros); Bacsdevs, 58> 
(Troezen); ‘EAiwkénos, 665, 87-88 (Ionia); Aaoiras, 65 (Elis) ; HoAsov- 
xos, 588 (Troezen). 

1” War-god: I. rpomaios, 96 (Ptolemais); cf. 104 (Selinus). Cf. 
Herod. 7. 192 rotor 8¢ “EAAnoe of npepooxdro . .. €onpaiwoy mavra ta 
yerspeva nepl ray vauryinv. ol 8¢ ws envOorro, Tlocedéwm Lwryjps evgdpervi 
cai owovdds mpoxéayres TH Taxiotny Gricw eneiyovro emi rd Aprepiowy... 
weps TO "Aprepictoy évavadxeor’ Lome déavos Swrnpos erewvupinv and rovrou €r6 


nai ds réde vopiforres. Cf. R. 52. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REGISTER 


The Euxine and Thrace. 

12 Phanagoria: C.J. G. 2123 lepeds Mooedivos (imperial period). 

18 Pantikapaion: vide Aphrodite, R. 1064 (Hocedav Socivens). 
Latyschef, Jnscr. Rey. Bosp. 2123 [rév dd] Hocedavos [xlui alg’ 
“HpaxA fous Bacwéa Baowéwr péyay rod cvpmavros Boordpou TiBéptov "IovAoy 
Zavpoparny, vid» BaoiwWdws ‘Pyoxovmdpides (time of Tiberius ?). 

1% On the coast east of Heracleia Pontika ré Moceideov: Arr. Peripl. 
Cc. I3. 
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%* The Thracian Bosporus: Aristid. 1, p. 35 (Dind.) ém pé» rais 
elaBodais rou Ei€elvou xdvrov ... lepd re abrov [Hocedévos] xal repévn nal 
Bowpoi. 

%* Byzantium: vide Aphrodite, R. 1. Cf. Hesych. Miles. Constant:- 
nop. 12 Tocedmvos 3€ cal ’ArddXAwvos, ds hac, cuvepyourrwy avocxodopet 
ra reixn. Dionys. Byz. Anapl. Fr. 9 xa Movedevos veds dpyaios per rap’ 
8 xal derds, eriBeBnxds 8¢ 17 Gaddrry (in the vicinity of the city). 

Macedonia. (In upper valley of the Haliakmon) Ash. Mfitth. 1902, 
P- 316 "Ayopaias ‘Ayriydvou Hocadan xai “Apdirpiry ebxnp. 

17 Amphipolis, head of Poseidon on coins after 168 B.c.: Brit. Mus. 
Cat. ‘ Macedonia,’ pp. 46, 49. 

8 Pella: 23. p. go. 

1” Potidaia: #2. p. 99 ‘ Poseidon Hippios, naked, on horseback ; he 
holds trident and reins; beneath horse, star’ (circ. 500 B.c.). Cf. 
Herod. 8. 129 row HoceBéwvos é és rov mndv xai rd dyadpa rd ev TQ is 
noéBncay otro: r&y Tepoéwy, 


* Thessalonika: Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘Macedonia,’ p. 111, head of 
Poseidon with trident (after 168 B.c.). 


2 Poseidonion, promontory of Pallene : Thuc. 4.129; Livy 44.11. 

Thessaly. 

% Strab. p. 330 (Fr. 32) ra 8€ dpa Horeidwr pév rd perafi Madcaxov 
nai [ayaccrexov, 

% Schol. Pind. Pyth. 4. 133 9 loropia mapa Depexidy’ ebve, dnoir, 
6 Ledias rp Uocesdam xual mpocime mauve mapetvat. 

* Pind. Pyth. 4. 138 mat Dowedavos Merpaiov [TMeAlas}. Cf. Schol. 2d. 
lerpaios riyparas Loveday mapa Gerradois, Gri Starepov ra Spy ra Oerradiud, 
Aéyo 37 rd Teun, weroinxe 8° airady énerpéxew rov rorapdy Lnvedy (so also 
Herodotus, 7. 129). Zt. Mag. p. 473, 42 5.0. “Immus 6 Hovesdév’ ore 
Boxet mp@rov ismov yeyevynxévat Sicvpoy év Ceocadrj{ia, rp Tptaivy mmérpay 
naicas’ dev iepov Mocedavos Lerpaiou xabidpuras dv Gercanig. 

* Larissa: Collitz, Dialect. Inschr. 1321, 1322, dedications Horedoim 


Ta{p|aravaiov. 

* Thebes in Phthiotis: C. 7. G. 1769 AdpSporos . .. Hocedéns 
(third century B.c. ?). 

* Inscription from Hestiaiotis, Collitz 333 Woredin Kovepiy. 


* Kierion: Brit. Mus. Cat.‘ Thessaly,’ p. 15, head of Poseidon on 
coins after 300 B.C. 
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* Serv. Verg. Georg. 1.12 (ut) a Thessalis Neptuno equestre certa- © 
Men memorent institutum. 


%° II. “Ipyeos : Hesych. s.v.“Ipwas’ (evéas, Gerradol. “Ipyos, Movedav 
6 (uysos. 

7! Lokris Opuntia: terracottas in British Museum, dedications to 
Athena and Poseidon, circ. 450 B.c. 


Phokis. 


* Elateia: C. J. G. Sept. 3. 119 enfranchisement contract, fourth 
century B.C., émueAnrai? ’AOava Zevs ‘“Eppas ‘AmdAdwr Toresday Xdperes. 
130 Hovriy ‘Immopddorvrs Hocadan Kpdvou viet |) mddus evéapern rovod’ 
ardOnxe be | iysOéovs owrnpas (fourth century B. c.). 

* Delphi: vide Apollo, R. 118. Bull. Corr. Hell. 1902, p. 65, 
inscription at Delphi mentioning 1d Hores8anov (on the terrace above 
the Pythion). Aesch. Lumen. 27: 

WAeorov re myyas wat Tocedavos xpdros 
xadovca kai réAciov UYioTov Aia 
érera pavris és Opdvous xabi{ave. 


Hesych. s.. Upévews* Uocediv. Poseidon Sparpis in inscription con- 
taining the regulations of the phratria of the Labyadai (circ. 400 B.c.), 
Bull. Corr. Hell. 1895, p. 8, B, 10 rav 8¢ Wadov fepdvreav dvdefduevos rol 
rou ‘Amd\Awwos kai rov Tloredavos rov pparpiov cal tov Ads Marpwiov. 
? 1. "ApoiSevs: Schol. Lycoph. 617 ovra ey Aedqoie riparat. 

* Antikyra: Paus. 10. 36, 8 “Avrixupevos 8¢ elol péy avdpuivres dv rij 
ayopg xadxoi, dors 8¢ oguow emi ro Apert Hocadan ov péya lepdv, Aoydow 
gcodopnpévoy Aibors* xexoviarar Bé ta évrds. Td 8é dyadya dpOdy xaAxov 
werompevoy, BéSnxe B¢ emi SeAGin rep érépp trav modayv Kard ToUTO Be Exe THY 
xeipa emi rp npg, ev dé rH érépg xeipi rpiawa core adr¢g. 

* Lokri Ozolai: Paus. ro. 38, 8 (at Myonia) Hovedavds dorw irép 
Thy wey Tépevos KaNovpevoy TlogeBavov, ev 8¢ alrp vads Tlocedavos’ 1d de 
dyaApa és épé ovx fv. 

* Aetolia: Steph. Byz. Worsavia’ rds AirwXias. 

 Epiros: Strab. 324 pera 8¢ “Oyxnopov Loceidsov xal Bovlperdy. 


- * Korkyra: Brit. Mus. Cal. ‘ Thessaly,’ pp. 143-157. Coin-types : 
Poseidon : head bound with laurel or fillet, second century B.c.; p. 152, 
with loose spreading hair. C. J. G. Sept. 3. 690 lepd» Movedavos (third 
century B.c.). 


Illyria: vide Ritual, 114°. 
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Boeotia. 

°° Et. Mag. 547 ‘EXxconov roy Hocedéva eipnxer [“Opunpos] dws ‘EXcxévos, 
ws ’Apiorapxos Bovderas’ érel 7 Bowwria oAn lepd Llovedavos’ ob yap dpéoxe 
drd ‘EXixns. Paus. 9. 31, 3 (near the top of Helikon) 9 rot “Imrov 
cadoupévn xpnyn’ taurny rdv BeAXepoddprov rosjoai haow irrov, émiavoarra 
én rns yas (cf. R. 66>, 2). ? At Aigosthena: C. J. G. Sept. 1. 43 
cult of ‘ Posidonios,’ possibly a hero-cult). 


© Haliartos-Onchestos. 
* Hom. //. 2. 506: 
"Oyxnordy GO lepdv, Toadniov ayAady dAgos, 
b Hymn Herm. 186: 
"Oyxnoréyd ddixave xidy, rodunparoy dAcos 
dyvor éptodapayou Tasndyxov. 
Hymn Apoll. 231: 
’"Oyxnordy... 
€vOa veoduns wa@Aos avanvees aybopevds wep 
€Axov Gpuara xadd, xapuai 8 édanjp ayabos sep 
éx Sidpoo Gopdy dddy gpyera’ of d¢ réws perv 
xeiv’ Syea Kporéovoww dvaxropinvy adievres. 
el 8€ nev Appar’ dynow dy Aoi Sev8pnerrs 
(mous pév Kopdovos, Ta 8€ KALvavres E@ouv® 
ds yap rd mporieh doin yéved? of 8¢ dvaxre 
eSxorvra, Sippov b¢ Beod rére poipa puddcces. 
Schol. Hom. //. 23. 346 Hocedéy, dpacbels Epiwios, cal peraBaday rip 
avrov gvow els imrov, éuiyy card Bowriay mapa ry Tiovog xpnvy* 4 o¢ 
yxvos yevouémn immoy éyévnoer, bs. . .’Apeiwv éxAnOn. Kompeis d¢ ‘AXudprov 
Baorevor . . . dase Sipor airdy rapa Hocedavos. 

© Strab. p. 412 ’Oyynoris & doriv, Sov rd "Apdeervoricdy oumryero dy TH 
“ANuaprig mpos ry Kowaids Aluyy xal re Tyvepixg wedi . . . xev Hocedavos 
lepdy xai aurd Widdr, 

d Paus. 9. 26, 5 wdAews dpetma ‘Oyynorov’ acl 3¢ évraiba olkjoa 
Hogedavos maida Oyxnordy’ én’ duov 8 vads re cat dyadpa Hove davos éAci- 
grero "Oyxnotiov cal rd dAgos, 8 87 nal “Opnpos érnvecer. 

e Head, Hist. Num. p. 293, coin of Haliartos, 3. c. 387-374 (Brit. 
Mus. Cat. ‘Central Greece, Pl. 7. 15), obv. ‘Boeotian shield, on 
which trident’; rev. ‘ Poseidon-Onchestios naked, striking with trident.’ 

“1 The Minyan Orchomenos: vide s.v. Kalaureia, 58¢. 

* Thebes: Hesiod, Scu/. 104: 

raupeos ‘Evvociyaios 
te Obes epidepoor Exes fieral re Oe, 
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& & trmws wovropédwr dvat 
lyOuBiAy paxarg, Hoceday, 
éridvow névov, éexdvow Bidou, 
C.L. G. Sept. 1.2465 Gcoxnds ‘Eppaiw "ldpea Uoreddon Eurvdnos] (? circ. 
300 B.c.). ? Thebes: coin-type, circ. 288-244 B.c. Poseidon naked 
to waist, holding dolphin and trident, seated left on throne, at the side 
of which Boeotian shield, Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘ Central Greece,’ Pl. 6. 1. 


Euboea. 
* Aigai: Hom. J//. 13. 21 (vide R. 66): 
Aiyds* tba dé ol [Hlovedawm| cArvra Sopara Bévbeos rinyns 
xpvoea pappaipovra rerevyaras, ddbira aiei, 
Strab. 405 Alyas rds év EvBoig, év ais rd rov Hoavedavos lepdy rov Alyatov. 
Hesych. s. v. Alyai* vicos mpos rj EvBoig, iepdv Hocedevos, 


8a Chalkis: Zph. Arch. 1902, p. 31, sacrifice to Poseidon men- 
tioned in the lepds wéyos of fifth century B.c. Cf. Monuments of 
Poseidon, p. 61. 


“ Geraistos: Schol. Hom. Od. 3. 178 ériparo 6 Mocedav dv Tepaorg. 
Aristid. vol. 1, p. 35 (Dindorf) 6 év Tepaorg AiuHy Kai lepdv rov Beod* of 
xai “Opnpos pépynrat év ’Axatdy vdorp Kai rp ardnde rp ef "Tiov. Lucian, 
Zeus Trag. 25 4} ov airds [Movedar| mepseides dv dv Tepaore rov ddtéa rdv 
€& "Qpeov ipatpovperdy vou ryv spiawav, Bull, Corr. Hell. 1891, p. 404, 
inscription mentioning temple, rod Hocedavos rod Tepacriov. Schol. 
Pind. Ol. 13. 159 év EvBoia Tepaioria ... dyerat Wocedau did rov oup- 
Bayra xeipava ev Tepasorg. Cf. Hesych. s. v. Evpimos’ Hocedar, 


“ a Karystos: head of Poseidon on coins second century B.c., Brit. 
Mus. Cat.‘ Central Greece,’ p. 104. 


Attica. 

* Athens. 

® Strab. 397 "Axriy pev yap and ’Acralepds dace [xexdjoba] . . . oces- 
Seviay re xal AOnvas ard ray érwvipor Gedy, 

b Pollux, Onomast. 8. 109 ai dudal . . . él ’EptxOoviov | perwvopdoby- 
aay] Asds 'Abnvais Hooedeonds ‘Hpacrids. 

¢ Dispute between Poseidon and Athena for the possession of the 
land: vide Zeus, R. ro7i. Cf. Athena, 17%: vide R. 118. Strab. 


396 (from Hegesias) dpa ry» ’Axpdénodw cal rd mepirris rpiaimns éxeiOs 
onpeioy, Paus. 1. 24, 3 wewolnras O¢ xal rd urd ris dAaias "AGyva xal 
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xipa avahaivey Docedev. Cf. infras.o. Arcadia (Mantinea). C. J. A. 3. 
209 [Hove |8ava xara ériraypa rod Geod ’AWins éroince (private dedication 
found within the Propylaea, ? first century B.c.). 

d Plut. Theseus 36 cal yap Mocedava rats dyddass repeor. 

© Poseidon in the formula of the public-oath: vide Demeter, R. 67 
(oath of Heliasts). 2. R. 69 (oath of alliance). Cf. C. J. A. 2, add. 
66> ['Opstw v7) Tdv Aia| xal “HAtoy cal Mooade (oath of alliance between 
Athens and kings of Thrace against Philip (356-355 B.c.). 

f II, *Aodadews: Aristoph. Acharn. 682: 

ols Tovedeav doddrads dorw 4 Baxrnpia. 

& Schol. 24. Mocedav doddAeos map’ "AOnvaios riparat. 

h W. Edarns: Hesych. s.v. 6 Mocedav év "AOnvas. 

i 11, "EpeyOevs: vide Athena, R. 178 and p.271,notea. C.J. A. 
1. 387 (inscription fifth century p.c. found near Erechtheum) ’EmeréAns 
Oivoxdpns Spvavrov LepyacHOev Locedan Epexbei avebérnv. 1b. 4. 556° 
(mutilated decree of Erechtheid tribe concerning sacrifices, fourth 
century B.C.) rp Hocesdau nal rq 'EpexOet. 1d. 3. 276 lepers Movedavos 
Taindyou kat "EpexOews. 815 5 iepets Tlovedavos 'EpexPews Tadxou (time 
of Nero). 

k 11."Innws: Jb. 1.196 (schedule of accounts fifth century B.c.) 
Locedévos ‘Inrriov. 

1 II. Kadaupedrns: Jb. 1. 273 Wocesdmvos. Kadavpedrov (schedule of 
accounts fifth century B.c.). 

m II, Kuvadys: Hesych. s.v. Kuvddns Hocedav ev 'AOnyqow érisaro. 
(Cf. Apollo. Kiyos at Athens, Apollo, Geogr. Reg. s. 0. Attica.) 

n ? IL MeAavOpos: Lycoph. Cass. 766 pi récos & tmvos AdBoe AnOns 
MéAavbpov eyxdOevr’ ‘Immnyerny. Schol. 1d. MéAavOos 3¢ 6 Hovedaer map’ 
’AOnvains, ‘Inmpyerns 8¢ 6 avrés rapa AnXiots. 

© II, MeAayos: C. J. A. 4. 1845, 1. 16 (decree of BovAy, fourth cen- 
tury B.C.) éma:cas rov lepéa rov Hovedavos rov TeAayiov. 

P I. @uradwos: Jb. 3. 269 lepéeos Mocvedavos SuraApiov (late). 

@ Il, Xapaifnros: 16. 3. 77 (inscription at Oxford, late) HooSéeovos n’ 
lorapévou mémavoy xowixtaioy dwdexdvpadroy xabyuevor, Movedan xapat{nry 
mpdrior. (Cf. Orph. Argon. 934 the dragon guarding the golden 
fleece called Seipa xapaifnroro Ards.) 


Attic Demes. 
“ Aixone (on the coast not far from Phaleron): Ash. Miith. 


1879, 202, formula of oath, »} roy Aia v7 rdy Hovade vi) rhv aurea, in 
inscription B. c. 325-4. 
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“* Agrai: Bekker’s Anecd. Graec. 1, p. 326 KaAei&npos ev mpary 
"ArOidos’ rd pév ov» dvw ra Tov Ikwwood mpds dyopay EleiOua. ro d¢ dxbq 
gdAas dvoua roure os viv” Aypa xadeirat, ‘EXuxdy, cai 7 é€oxdpa tov Toce- 
Bevos rou ‘EXixwviov én’ Gxpov' cai ev rp rerdprp eis 1d iepdv rd pyrpaov 
Td €y Aypas. 

** Kolonos. 1. “Immos: vide Athena, R.17/, 172; Apollo, R. 42°. 
Soph. Oecd. Col. 712: 

& rat Kpdvov, ov yap vy és 
768° efoas atynp’, dvaé Moceday, 
inmoow toy dxeornpa xaAwdv 
nporac. raicde Krigas dyvtais. 


* Eleusis. 0. Darnp: vide Athena, R. 17%*; Artemis, R. 18; 
Demeter, R. 176, 205> (the Eumolpidai descended from Poseidon) ; 
Demeter, R. 18 (participation of Poseidon in the Haloa); Poseidon 
with Demeter and 4 Hais on the way between Athens and Eleusis, vide 
Demeter, R. 42. 

© Lakiadas: vide Athena, R. 178. 


5! Peiraeus: Plut. 842 A rov Tocesdevos dyava rorety év etpacet, euxAiov 
xopéy ob« Aarroy rpiav. 

** Sunion: vide supra, R. 3. Schol. Od. 3. 278 [Zovnovr] iepov cipn- 
tas wapd Td avarebeioOar re Mocedan. Herod. 6. 87 fv roios "AGnvaiowe 
nevrnpns ériSovvip. Skyl. Peripl.: Miller, Geogr. Graec. Min. 1, p. 46 
Loumoy dxpwrnptoy kai reixos* lepdv Nooedavos. Cf. inscriptions found in 
Poseidon’s temple at Sunion, Zp. Arch. 1900, p. 134 arjoa ro 
Yadiopa ev» re iep@ rod Mocedavos (third century B.c.); cf. p. 145 
otioa dv re lepp rov Hocedavos| Zwrppos éni Yovriov, third century B.c. 
C.J, A. 1. 208 (fifth century B.c., schedule of accounts) Hooedavos 
ext Tovrig. 

5 Aegina: R. 588®, vide Hekate, R.7. Plut. Quaest. Conv. p. 741A 
év Aiyivy tnd rov Avs [Trdpevoy TMocedaval. 

8 Megara: C.J. G. Sept. 1. 47 Uooei’ea mvypny (? fourth century 
B. C.)s 

85 Corinth: vide Athena, R. 17°, 0, Tasdoxos with Athena Hippia. 

® Aristid. 1, p. 36 od py ovrw ye pidor ovdey ovdé ayannroy avte otre 
ripsov, os 6 IoOpoi obros xai Gde 6 xSpos, nai rovr’ ¢ya xai dpyeia Howedavos 
KaX@ nai Bacideiay nal avAnv .. . Kat dppnrnproy. 

b Paus, 2. 1, 6 A€youas Be nai of KopivOcos Tlovesdava eAbciv ‘HAip mepl 
ens ys és duduaBnrnow, Bpsdpeww 8¢ diadrAaxrny yereaOa chiow, "laOpdv per 
ut Goa tairy dixdoavra civas Hocedavos, thy 8¢ depay ‘Hrip ddvra ri tmep 
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rns wddews. ...§ 7 eAOdvrs 8 ds row Geov rd lepdy rovro pev GOAnTey mxn- 
cdyrev ra “IoOua éornxacw elxdves, rovro 8¢ mrvey dévdpa dori wedburev- 
péva,.. TH vag B€ dvre peyebos ov peiLon eperrnxacs Tpitwves xadxot. Kai 
dydA\pard dorw ev ré mpovag, dv0 pew Tocedmvos, rplrov 8¢ ’Auderpirns nai 
@dAagoa, xai avryn xaAxny. ra 8¢ evdov é’ Hyav aveOnxev ‘Hpwdns ’AOnvaios, 
immous réowapas émtxpicous mAny rev Grd’ drAai 8¢ oduoiv elow eAdavros. 
xai Tplraves 800 mapa rovs immous eici xpucoi, ra per ldvw dAédavros «cai 
otros’ rp 3¢ dopare ’Audurpirn xai Mocedav epeornxact, xai mais opOds dorw 
éxi Seddivos 6 Iadaipwv’ éAdhavros 8é Kat xpvcov «al ovros temoinvras, te 
Babpy 8¢, ef’ of +d dpa, péon pévy éneipyacrat Oddacca avéxouea 'Adpodi- 
ry maida, éxarépwbey Sé ciow ai Nnpnides xadovpevar® ravras «al érépwods rhs 
"EAAd8os Bwpots oi8a dvras.... § g rov Mocvedadvos d¢ ciow dweipyacperos 
tp Babpe xai of Tuvddpew aides, dre 81) cwrnpes Kat obros veey Kal avOparey 
elol vauriAdopevwr. ta dé adda dvdxecrat TaAnvns dyadpa xai Gaddoons, cal 
trmos elxacpévos hres Ta pera 1d orépvov, "Ind re nai BeAXepoddryrns cal 
6 iewos 6 Inyacos. Ch, 2. 1 rov mepiBdAou 8¢ eorw évris Tadaipovos ép 
dpiorepG vads, dydApara 8€ év alr@ Tocvedav nal AeveoOéa xai atrés 6 Takai- 
por. (Cf. Zeus, R. 404, dedication to Ino and Melikertes and Bets 
Kpovi8ns = Poseidon.) 


© Paus. 2. 2,7 (in the agora at Corinth) gxoddpnrat xpnvy nat Hocedéy 
én’ a’rf xadxovs nal deAdis td rois wociv dors Tov Locedavos adueis vdep. 
2. 2, 3 év d€ Keyxpéas .. . emi rp epipare req bia Hs Badaoons Hocetsaros 
XaAnovw dyadpa. Lucian, /up. Zrag. 9 adda o¢ perv, & 'Evvociyace, xa\xoiv 


6 Avourmos xa révnra éroingey, ovx éxdvray rére Tov Kopwwbiwv ypucop. 


d Himer. 3. 10 tmmeoyv Hocedava ripoow “EXAnves xai Ovovow dy ro 
loOpe re Oe, dexviovres airdy nvioxov cal dv avrois Trois dydApacw. 


© Plut. Zhes. 25 rév dyava [ra “IoOpia] mpaeros Once [Onoeds]. . .“IoOysa 
tp Llovesdau guroreunbeis dyew rovs°EAAnvas' 6 yap ént Meduxépry redeis 
aird&t vurrés eSparo, rederns Exov padrdrov f} Oeas nal mavpyupiopou rdgkiv, 
“Enos 8€ daow én Seeipwnt ra “IoOpea reOnvat... ol 8€ Simp, ov Ixeipwva... 
“Erafev ov xai Ssmpicaro mpos rovs Kopi6ious ’A@nvaiwy rois adixvouperacs émi 
va “IoOpua mapéxyew mpoedpiav, cov dy tronov éenioyn xaraveragbev +d THs 
Gewpidos veas ioriov, ws ‘EAAdmxos xai “Avdpey 6 ‘Ad:xapvagets iorophxact, 

‘-f Strab. 380 emi 8¢ rg "Ioue@ cal rd Tov “IoOpiov Movedavos lepdy GAaces 
mirvwdes cvenpedpts, Grou Tov dyava t&y ‘lcOpiwy Kopivécos ouverédouy, 

& Plut. 675 B (Sympos. 5. 2) éxet roivy [dv rq Dodduavos BiBrip repi 
ray ev Aeddois Onoavpav| ebpnaere yeypappévoy, ds ev re Sixverig Oncavpe 
Xpvoody avéxecro BiBriov, "Apioroperns avdOnpa ris "EpvOpaias rrourrpias, “Io6psa 
venixnavias. Hyg. Fad. 2 huic (Melicertae) quinto quoque anno ludi 
gymnici fiunt, qui appellantur Isthmia. 
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=? Poseidon Aayaios in the Isthmus: Pind, OJ. 13. 69 «al Aauaip 
ny Ouesy ravpoy dpyavra sarpi defor, 

b Herod. 9. 81 (dedication of spoils after battle of Plataea) rq 
'loOpigp beg Sexarny, an’ he éxrdnnxus Loredéwv éfeyévero, 

* Epidauros: dedication to Poseidon Hippios, Cavvadias, Foutlles 
55; on coins of Caracalla, Poseidon standing with dolphin and trident, 
Brit, Mus. Cat.‘ Peloponnese,’ p. 159. 


® Troezen: vide Halikarnassos, R. gt. 


® Plut. Zhes. 6 hv 84 Adyos bird rod UirOdws dadobeis, ws ex Movedavos 
érexvaOn [Oncevs!. Locvedava yap Tporfynos o¢Bovras diapepdvrws, kal Oeds 
otrds dart avrois Toovxos, @ xai xapnay amdpyovras Kai rpiaway ésrionpoy 
fxyoves Tov vopioparos. 

b Strab. 373 Tporfqy lepa dori: Mooedavos dd’ ob cai Hocedevia more 
édeyero. Cf. Paus. 2. 30, 8 ’Aériov 8¢ rév “Avda... mapadaBdrra ri dpyny 
mp érépay ray médewr THocedwmada dvopdoa; cf. Steph. Byz. s. v. Tpostn». 
Head, Hist. Num. p. 371, coin-types ot Troezen, circ. 400-322 B.C., 
head of Poseidon, trident. 


© THogedéy Bacwevs: vide Athena, R. 17>, 


d M1. @urdApwos: Paus, 2. 32, 8 gor: 8 tw relyous cal Hovedmvos iepov 
@vradpiov’ pyvicayta yap oduct roy Hocedeva moeiv daciy dxaprov thy 
xépay, Duns és rd ondppura cai ray ghuréy ras pifas xabiavoupems, es 6 
6vaias re cifas nal evxais ovxers GApny dyjxev és rv yy. 

e In Kalaureia, the island off Troezen: vide Apollo, R. 118. Cf. 
Paus. 2. 33, 3 gor 8 ody Tocedavos lepdv évraiba dywv, leparas 3¢ aire 
napbévos, gor’ dy» és Spay mpot\On yapov. rou mepiBodov Bé évris xal rd 
Anpoobevous pynpd eos, 

f Strab. 374 fy 8¢ cal "Apdiarvovia ris mepi 1d lepdv rovro dra médewv 
ait pereixor trys Ovcias® foayv de ‘Eppimy Emidavpos Alywa ’AOnvac Upacceis 
NauwAseis "Opxopews 6 Mees. ovrea 8¢ émexparnoey 7 ryan Tov Beod rovrou 
wapa rois “EAAnow Sore xal Maxeddves duvacrevovres 78n péxps Bevpo épvdar- 
roy wes Thy doviiay. Inscription (? third century B, c.) found in Kalaureia, 
Ath. Mitth. 1895, p. 288... pyvos Tepaoriov eofe rois moAiras rou 
dpyvpiov cal rov xwpiov ob aveOnxay ‘Ayacuxhis cal Nuxaydpa rep Tocedan 
éxpeAnras xaraoracas dv0, oiriwes rd re dpyuptov exdaveccovrre... nat Ovoovvre 
re Hocedan lepeiov rérXescov cai rp Act rq Sorype lepeiov reAccov, Bwopdv évod- 
pevos xpd ray cixdver atréy wol rp Bovdeurnpiy: vide Artemis, R. 18. 
Head of Poseidon on coins of Troezen: Brit, Aus. Cat, ‘Peloponnese,’ 
p. 176, Pl. 31. 3 

Hermione, 58°: vide Artemis, R. 34. C. J. G. 1223 lepéa Gaov 

G2 
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Llogve:davos xai warépa tie médews (late period). Paus. 2. 34, 10 évravda 
9 mporépa méAts Trois ‘Eppusovevow fv. ors d€ odio Kai viv érs lepa avrdht, 
Tlovedavos péy emi ris dens th apxj. Cf. Demeter, Geogr. Reg. s.v. 
Hermione. 

© Argolis (vide R. 114), Ritual). 

= Nauplia, R. 58¢: Paus. 2. 38, 2 olmorps édyévero adrijs Navm\cos 
TlocesSavos Aeydpevos nat "Apupwwns eivat. deimerat 3€ nal resyay Ere épeima 
cat Tlovesdavos lepdy nal Aipéves eiciv éy Navrdig, 


b Temenion: 23, § 1 Hocesdavos icpdv ev Tyyevi merotnras nal ‘Adppodi- 
Ts ér €pov. 

© Near Lerna: 26. § 4 €or 8¢ éx Adpyns xai érépa map’ avrny ddds rv 6dAac- 
cay éri xwpiov & Tevéowov ovopdfover, mpds badracan &€ rov Teveciov Moves- 
Savos icpdy eorw ov peya, 

d Argos: Paus. 2. 22, 4 évravOa Uocedarvds dori lepdy énizdknow 
IpooxAvoriou’ ris yap xepas rov Tovedava émixdvoa ry moAAny, Ore “Hpas 
elvae xal odx avrou riy yay “Ivaxos Kai of ovrdudoayres fyvocay, 

* Thurea in Kinuria: Roehl, Jascr. Graec. Ant. 79 (Laconian 
inscription fifth century) rade évixaé Aapdvwr' re airg reOpinmp ards 
dnoxiav év Taifoxe rerpdxw’ , . . kai Toesidaa Aapdvev évixn Gevpia cxrdacs. 

* Laconia. 

® Therapne: Paus. 3. 20, 2 Hocesdévos iepdy érixAnow Tasadyou. Cf. 
Xen. Hell. 6. 5, 30 mpondrGoy ol lrmeis cis rov immddpopow eis Tasadyou 
xara rates. Cf. the preceding inscription. 


b Sparta. I. ’AogdAtos: vide Athena, R. r74 and 38> (inscription 
late period). Cf. Aristid. 1, p. 29 Ads Zwrjpos ruxydv nal Hocedavos 
Aus adeAgov ’"Acdadrjiov. 1. TeveOdos: Paus. 3. 15, 10 rov Bedrpov 8¢ ob 
néppw Tocedavds re lepdy dors TevePAiov xal np@a KAeodaiou rot “YAAov cul 
OlBddov. II. Awparirns : vide Apollo, R. 27% Paus. 3. 14, 7 mapa rov 
“Adxwvos To Npgov Tore dards dotw lepdv, Awparirny 8€¢ érovopdfovow ; vide 
Artemis, R. 18 Hoce:dav ‘Inmoxovpios. Cf. the hero Hipposthenes (? =) 
Poseidon, Paus, 3. 15, 7 wAnoioy 8€ ears “lrmocbévous vads, @ yeyovacw ai 
qroAAal vixas maAns’ o¢Bover 8 €x pavrevparos rv ‘Inmocbemy dre Hocedan 
Tisas veporres. II. Tawdpios: Paus. 3. 12, 5 (on the road leading out 
of Sparta called Apheta) rovray 8¢ od swéppw répevos Hovedavos Tawapiou, 
C. I. G.1374 lepéa xai anéyovoy Hoo8avos (Roman period). Cf. 1349. 


© Helos: Roehl, Jnuscr, Graec. Ant. 79 nai Tloot8aa Aapedver dvicn 
“HA. 


d Boiai: Paus, 3. 23, 2 DAdovrs ex Bordy riy énl rij dxpay ris Madéas 
Ayunv dorew oropatduerov Nuppacoy xai Docedavos zyadpa épbd»y, Cf. coin 
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quoted Hell. Journ. 7, p. 68, Imhoof-Blumer-Gardner, Num. Comm. 
Paus. Pl. O. 16 ‘ Poseidon naked, standing, holds in right hand 
dolphin, in left trident.’ 

e Tainaron: Strab. 363 ev 8€ rq@ xddm@ tis mapaXias Td péy Taivapow 
axry dot éxxeyévn 10 lepdv ~xouca rou Tocedavos ev dAce Bpupévov’ mAn- 
ciov & doriv ayrpov, 3: of rv KépBepow dvayOnvat pubevovow id’ ‘Hpaxdéous 
€€"As8ov. Cf. Paus. 3. 25, 4 émi 3€ 7 dxpq vads eixacpevos om)aiw, xai 
wpd avrov Ilovesdevos dyadkpa® éroingay 8é “EXAnvey ties @s “Hpuxdrns avaydyos 
rautn rou “Acdou roy xuva, otre td yaw ddou 8a rou ompdAatou depovons.... 
Hesych. s, v. Taswapias’ mapa Aaxedatpovios énptn Tlovedavos, xai ev airy 
Tawapiorai. Plut. de Ser. Num. Vind. p. 560E 6 yap dmoxreivas ev 7 
payn tov Apxidoxov .., . éxBAnOeis rd mparov Und ths Ivias, ws iepdv dv8pa 
av Movoay daynpnxws, eira xpnodpevos Acrais tivt «al mpoortporais pera 
Sixasodoyias, exeevobn mopevbeis ent thy rov Térreyos oixnow, Ddacacbat r}y 
rou "Apxdxou Wuxgy’ rovro 8 fv 6 Taivapos*® éxei yap ghacw €AOdvra pera 
ordAou Térreya roy Kpnra mdXcy xricut cat xarounoat mapa Td WuyrTropreioy, 
Pind. Pyth. 4. 45 wap xOdnoy “Aida ordua, Taivapoy eis icpay Evdapos 
€Xbdw vids immapyou Moceddwvos dvaf, rév ror’ Evpwma Tervod bvyurnp ricre 
Kagsoov rap’ 3x8as. Schol. Aristoph. Zgu. 1222 ppetras rovs Eidwras, 
Gray orehavacr tov Mocedava. Schol. Acharn. 509 Taivapéy ore rigs 
Aaxemxys dxpwrnpiov, év p ardusov hy xarayov eis “Aidou. évraiOa dé Fv rai 
Hooedavos leper "Acdpadeiou . . . rovs EtAwras oixéras xabecOerras ev rp iepo 
tov Lloce:damvos rov Tatvapiov ovdey Seicavres aveihov Aaxedaimcnos xai dia 
rouro ¢déxorv evayeis elvar, Cf. Eupolis, Frag. 140 (Kock) répevos 
Horeda Uovrie, referring to the worship of the Helots at Tainaron. 
Roehl, Jnscr. Graec. Ant. 83 avéOnxe ’Exépudvs Neapéray ro Tooidan’ 
Zpopos *Aptorevs (circ. 423 B.C.): the temple a depository of political 
documents, vide C. J. G. 1335; Collitz, Dialect. Inschr. 4594. 


‘f Gythion: Paus. 3. 21, 8 Anuyrpos lepdoy dyov cai Mocedavos dya\pa 
Yasadyou. dv 8€ dvopdf{oves Tubearat yépovra, oixeiy év Oaddoon papevor, 
Nypéa dvra evpioxoy (coin of Gythion, period of Caracalla, with ‘ Posei- 
don naked, standing, holding dolphin and trident,’ He//. Journ. 7, 
p- 66. 

e Aigiai: Paus. 3. 21, 5 évravOa fore pév Aipyy xadovpery Movedavos, 
Zore 8¢ emi ty Aipvy vads Kal adyadpa Tov Geov. rovs 8 ixOis Sed8oixacw é£at- 
peiy row Onpevoarra dhiéa yevér Oat Ae youres €£ avOpadrov. 

h Poseidon lepaioris (?) : Thuc. 4. 119 Mnvos év Aaxedatyon Iepacriou. 
Steph. Byz. s. v. Taivapos’ médte amd Tawwdpov rov Tepaicrov per adeAdou, 
Murs d¢ raids. 

i Xen. Hell. 4. 7, 4 crovdéy ray pera 1d deirvoy dn ywopever, eoucev 
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6 Oeds. al of pew Aaxedaipdnos dpfdpevor and réy epi Sapociay marres 
Dpynoay roy wept rdv Tocede marava. 


63 Messene: Schol. Hom. Od. 11.289 NyActs 6 Hocedmves rai Typos 
ais, éLedacbsis id LeXiou rov adeAhod ris "lwAxov ddixero els Meronyny.. . 
cat... Thy [vA xrifes ... 4 loropia mapa Depexvd7. Paus. 4. 2, § NnAda 
roy KpnOéws rod AidAov Hocedwvos 8¢ érixAnow... pevyovra é€ "IwAnov 
IeAtav. Vide Ritual, 1124, 


* Arcadia: Dion. Halic. 1. 33 (at Rome) dwé8eéav [of "Apaddes] 8¢ 
kal Hocadan repevos ‘Imig rat tv dopriy ‘Immoxpdrea péy wap ’Apxader, 
Kovoovddta 8¢ bd ‘Papaiwy Aeydpeva Kateornoavro, dy 7 wapa ‘Peopaians ef 
COous EAcwwvovow epywr trot kat dpeis. 


® Asea, with Athena Soteira: vide Athena, R. 17°. 


b Kaphyai: vide Artemis, R. 47. Cf. Imhoof-Blumer-Gardner, 
Num. Comm. Paus. T. 13, Poseidon with dolphin and trident. 


¢ Lykosura: vide Demeter, R. 119. 


d Mantinea: Pind. O/. 10. 69 (84) dv’ trots 8€ rérpaow ard Mavyri- 
véas Lapos w@AtpoMiov. Schol. 26. ‘AdippoOcow yap émBerixds rév Mocedava 
g¢yot. Bacchylides, Frag. 2 (Kenyon) Moceddanoy as Mavrivées rpiddorra 
xarxodadddacw é€v donicw hopevvres, One of the tribes at Mantinea 
called Wocotdaia, Collitz, Dialect. Inschr. 1203. Paus. 8. 10, 2 (on 
Mount Alesion, between Tegea and Mantinea, vide Demeter, Geogr. 
Reg. s.v. Arcadia) mapa rov gpovs ra fcxara rov Mocedards dors rov 
‘Inmtov 7d lepdy, ov sspdow oradiov Mayriveias, a 8¢ és 1d lepdv rovro éye 
Te axony ypade cai Goos pynpny GrAdot wept avrov merolnyra. td pew Of lepor 
ro dh’ nytv @xodounoaro 'Adpavds Bacwevs, éemornocas trois épyafoperns 
éronras av8pas, ws pyre évidos ris és 1d lepov rd dpxatoy pyre rey dpenior re 
aurou peraxwoiro. mépie dé dxéAeve tov vady odas olxodopetoOas rdv xasvdr. 
ra 84 é€£ dpxns r@ Llocedan rd iepdvy rovro Ayapundns A€yorras Kai Tpodemos 
motjoat, dpvay Eva épyacduevos nai dpudoavres mpos GAdnda, daddou 8¢ és 
auro eipyorres avOparruus épupa pev mpd ths €addou mpoeBadrovro ovder, piroy 8¢ 
Scareivovowy épeovy. . . . paiveras dé cai Alrruros 6 ‘ImmdOov .. . diaxdwWas 
airov ésedOav és 7d iepdv. at roiunoas ovx Cota eruprAwbn re dyreadvros és 
rovs dpOudpovs airq@ rov Kuparos cal avrixa emAapBdve Td ypedw avrdv. 
Gakucons 8€ dvapaiver Oat xipa év te lepgp tour Adyos écriv dpxaios. éotxdra 
8¢ cai ’AOnvaios Aéyovow és ro xipa rd dv ‘AxpordAc, nai Kapéy of MvAaca 
dxovres és rou Geo 10 lepdvy by wry rH émtxwpig Kadovow Ocoyaa. ...§ 5 
mépav 8¢ rou lepov rov Hovedavos rpdratdy dors Aiduv sewoinpevoy awd Aaxe- 
Saiptoxioy xat “Aydos. 8. 11, IF pera 3€ 1d lepdy rov Docedamrs yepior 
tnodeferai oe Spvav mAnpes, cadovpevoy TeéAayos. ... § 2 ef 8¢ awd tov lepow 
rou Llovedavos €s apiorepay éxrpannvas Oednoeas, oradious re Hees pddwrd 
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wou wévre kai éxi rou TeXiov Ovyarépev aditn rots rdpovs. Polyb. 9. 8 rd 
rou Tlocesdavos lepdy, 8 xetrat mpd ris médcws ev éxra oradios. Inscriptions 
of Roman period dated ¢m) lepéws rov Mooedevos, Le Bas Foucart 352 k, 
352 0 (Dittenb. Sy//. 444). Imhoof-Blumer-Gardner, Hell. Journ. 7, 
P- 99, coin of Mantinea (autonomous), ‘ Poseidon naked, striding with 
trident, sometimes a dragon before him.’ rit. Mus. Cat.‘ Peloponnese,’ 
Pl. 35. 4, Poseidon seated on rock with drapery over knee; dolphin 
and trident (third century B.c.). 

© Megalopolis: vide vol. 5, Hermes, R. 27. Paus. 8. 30, 1 sAnoiov 
d¢ Fon THs Wédews Llovedavds eorw 'Endrrov vats. ¢Aeiero Oé rou aydA paros 
§ Keads. 

f Methydrion: Paus. 8. 36, 2 gor: d¢ ¢v Mebvdpio Hooedawds re ‘Inmiov 
vass. Orchomenos: 8. 13, 2 Oéas 8€ avrd& dfva mnyn re ag’ fs b8pevorras 
nai Hovedavds dors xal "Adpodirns lepae AiBov 3€ ra dyaApara. 

& Pheneos. WU. “Immos: vide Athena, R. 16™; Artemis, R. 48. 
Vide Head, Ast. Num. p. 379, coin-type of Pheneos, horse grazing. 

h Phigaleia: vide Demeter, R. 40. 

i Tegea: vide vol. 5, Hermes: Geogr. Reg. s.v. Arcadia. Cf. private 
dedication, Bull. Corr. Hell. 1901 (25), p. 276 “Aynoias dvéOnxe 
Hocedan, 

k Thelpusa: vide Demeter, R. 41. 

1 Trikolonos: Paus. 8. 35, 6 mdduws 8€ Roav Kai of Tpuxddrwvoi sure. 
péver 8é aird&c kai és nuas ere emi Adghov Mocerdavos icpdv cai yada rerpa- 
yevor xal Sévipwr epi rd lepdv cori ddoos. 

m ?Pallantion: Head, Hisé. Num. p. 352, trident on Achaean 
federal coinage. 

® Elis. At Olympia, Poseidon “Immos: vide Hera, R. 46>. 1. 
Aaoiras: vide Zeus, R. 109». (Cf. Herodot. 4. 145-148 for Minyan 
settlement in Elis.) Strab. 343 1d Sapsexdy pera ravra, drov rd pddiora 
repepevoy Tov Lapiov Tocedavos lepdy’ gore 8’ ddoos dyptehaiov méwv. 
drepeXovvro 8 atrov Maxiotioe’ obras 8¢ Kal ray éxexeipiav emnyyeddoy, fy 
xadovot Lduiov’ cuvredovar 8 els rd lepdvy mavres Tywpidrco, Cf. vol. 5, 
Hermes, R. 32. 

* Achaea. 

a Aigai: Hom. JI. 8. 203: 

ol 8¢ ros eis ‘EXixnv re cat Alyas dap’ avayovor 

woAAad Te Kai xapievra. 
Pind. Nem. 5. 37 (66) UWoreddava bs Alyadev mori ckerray Bapd vioceras 
"IaOudv» Sepiay: temple of Poseidon and Aphrodite, vide Aphrodite, 
R, 31. 
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b Helike: Strab. 384 éapOév ind ceropod rd méAayos KaréxAvoe xat 
avrny kat Td lepdv rod ‘EXcxwviov Tocedevos, by nal vi ere repmow “loves xai 
Ovovow éxet ra Tanoma, pepynrar 8€ ws trrovoovci tives ravtns THs Ovoias 
“Opnpes Grav hp “‘ atrap 6 bupdy dicbe nat fpuyev, ws Gre Tavpos fpvyer Edxd- 
pevos ‘EXixamoy audi dvaxra.” rexpatpovrai re vedtepov eivat ris “lanngs 
drotxias Tov moinTny, pepynpevow ye ris Llamwmans Gvoias hy €v rp Lpinveoy 
Xopg curreovow “loves rp ‘EXtxwvig Mocedaur, eet xat avrot of Upmnveis ef 
"EXixns elvar Aéyorras® Kai 3) mpos thy Ovolay rauTny xabiotaow a»dpa veoy 
IIpwnvéea tov trav iepav émyseAnodpevoy, . . . vopifovos Kaddsepeiy mepi thy 
Ovaiay ravrny “lwves, Grav Gvdpevos 6 ravpos puxnonrat’ of 8 dyriddyovres pera- 
epovow eis rv ‘EXixny ra Aex evra rexpnpia mepi tov tavpov Kal rs bvoias 
oo» Karexdvabn 8 1 ‘EXixn dvoly treat mpd tay Aevxrptxev. "EparocGeyns de 
nai aurds iseiv not tov rérov, cal rovs mopOpéas heyew ws ev ro mépp Gpbos 
€ornxes Tooedav yaAxeos, €xwv inméxaprov ev ty xeipi Kivuvoy deporra ois 
dccrveiow. .. . p. 385 “Hotodos 8€ nat adAns “EXixns péuvnrat Gerradenns (cf. 
Hes, Scut. 381). Head, Hist, Num. p. 349, coin-type of Helike, circ. 
400-373 B.c., ‘head of Poseidon diademed within a circle of waves’: 
on rev. trident between dolphins. Schol. Hom. J/. 20. 404 ‘EAuémnoy 
audi dvacra rov Mocedava, Froe Gre ev “EXixome dpec ris Botwrias reparat, f év 
*EXixn’ paddAov ovv mapa roy év ‘EXixg. ... Nndevs 6 Kédpou xpnopdy AaBar 
droxiay €oreidev eis MiAntov xat tiv Kapiay é€ “AOnvay xal ris ’Ayaixis 
‘EXixns. wapayevdpevos 8¢ eis trav Kapiay iepov Hocedavos i8pucaro xai amd 
rou ep ‘EXixn tepévors ‘EXtxauov mpoonydpevoe.... 1) ioropia mapa KXerro- 
gaovr, Paus. 7.24, 5 évravOa unto ‘ENixn wddus, cal “lwow iepdv dytoraroy 
Hocedavos nv ‘EXixwviov.  Stapepernne 8€ odior... céBerOas THocedava 
“EXtxdvov’ xal Mianoios re idvre eri ryyv mpynv thy BiBdida Tlovedavos apo 
tis médews eat ‘EXtxwviov Boyds, cat @oavrws év Tép mepiBodds re nai Bopos 
dors rp ‘EXtxwvip Geas afws (vide R. 87). 

© Patrai: Paus. 7. 21, .7 mpos 8€ r@ Aue Tocedavds re vads xai 
dyadpa ¢€arw opOdov Aibov. TMocedan ... rocaidse és dmavras yeydvaow 
émuAnoess . ., HleAdyewos xat "Aodadwds te cai “Immos. wvopdoba dé “Inmov 
rov Gedy reiOoiro pew div tis Kui én’ airiats GAAats. eyo 3€ ebperny immns 
Svra amd rovrov oxeiv nal rd dvopa eixa{w (cf. Aphrodite, 30%), Imhoof- 
Blumer-Gardner, Mum. Comm. Paus. Q. 19, coin-type of imperial 
period, Poseidon standing with right foot on rock, trident in left, 
copy of statue in temple. 


d?At Rhion: Paus. ro. 11, 6 (dedications of Athens at Delphi, 
with inscription referring to the victories of Phormion) yewtoOa: 8¢ drs 
T&Y vavpayi@y rovrwy Kai Ovoiay Once nai TP Hocadan eri rq dvopafopevp 
"Pig, 
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The Islands. 

North Aegean, 

* Lesbos (vide Ritual, R. 111): Hesych. s. 2. "EAvpsos and ’EAvrios* 
Tlocedar dv AédoBy. Steph. Byz. s. v. Mecordvrios ... ovrw ev Epéow tiparat, 
wdde. ris AdaBov. C.J. G. Ins. Mar. Aeg. 2. 484, long inscription 
mentioning the priest Unorias ’Ernpidas Mocedavos Muxiw nai Muyias 
(cf. 136 ipea Unorias), Jb. 71 1a Hooidea, mentioned in decree of 
late period. /. 95 fragmentary inscription dedicating a fountain to 
Poseidon, and mentioning a vaés. On coin of Mytilene, imperial 
period, Zeus, Hades, Poseidon, with inscription 6col dxpatoe Muranvaiwp, 
Head, Hist. Num. p. 488. Cf. Ath. Mitth. 1899, p. 358, inscription 
found at Mitylene : 

Znvi Oe@y Undrp maverromn kat TAovrave 
nde Tloveddwm mavacgarios aveOnxe 
Zwocipn ovpavioto Geo awheiou mpovoias. 


* Chios: Bull. Corr. Hell. 1879, p. 323, doubtful dedication to 
Poseidon. Strab. 645 év dé rp mepimrw defcav tHy vacov exovrs amd Tis 
wdd\ews wporoy pev dott TO Tloceidioy. 


The Cyclades. 
* Amorgos: Ash, Mitth, 1876, p. 330 leparevoavra Aws xai “Hpas 
xai Tlovedavos (P second century B. c.). 


7% Delos: Verg. Aen. 3. 73: 
gratissima tellus Nereidum matri et Neptuno Aegaeo. 


Strab. 373-4 pact rév bedy rovroy addAagaaba mpds pew Anta ry» Kadavpiavy 
avriSdvra AnAov, mpds 'AndAdwva b¢ Taivapoy avyre8dvra Tvde* “Eqopos 8€ xat 
roy xpnopor A€yer ‘"Iodv ror AnAdy re Kadaupeiay te venecba, vOw 7° rya- 
Oénv xai Taivapoy nveudervra.” C. J. G. 2271 (decree of thiasos of 
Heracles, ? first century B.C.) rats cuvreAecopévas Ovoias rp Hocedan, 
Bull. Corr. Hell. 1903, p. 77 rov Bwopsv rov Mocedavos rov év Acdarpet, 
Ilogideca in Delos in month Poseidon: Jb. 1890, p. 495 (B.C. 279). 
? Mocedav ‘Immryérns: R. 452. Jb. 1883, p. 468, dedication, ‘Poyny 
Gedy evepyérw rd xowdy Bypuriov Togedonacrar. 

™ Keos: Ash. Mitth. 1877, p.144, oath of Keos dictated by Athens 
B.C. 363-2 m7) rov Mia vy Thy "AOnvday vy ray Towesde vy) Ty Anunrpa. 

7 Melos: C.J. G. Inscr. Mar. Aeg. 3. 1096 (dedication found 
with statue of male figure near harbour) @codwpidas Aatorparov Toce- 
dam (circ. 300 B.C.). 

73 Mykonos: vide Ritual, 113%. Month Doceded»: vide Demeter, 
R. 9. : 
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™ Naxos: Plut. Quaest. Conviv. p. 741 A dy Ndgp 8¢ trd rod Asow- 
gov [jrrdpevoy Hocedaval. 

™3 Syros: C.J. G. add. 23474 Hocedavos Acpadreiou (? inscription on 
boundary-stone, ? fourth century s. c.). 

7° Tenos: Strab. 487 Thos 8¢ rdw pév ob peyddrny exe, 1d 8 lepdy rov 
Tocedavos péya ev doe ris médews tm Oéas do», dv @ xai éorcardpia 
meroinras peyada, onpeioy Trou cuvépyerOar mAnbos ixavdv ray curOvdrvter 
atrois dorvyerdéver ra Hocadéna, C.1.G. 2331 év( rp lepe@ rov Docedavos 
cai] ris ’Apdirpirns ... Hoodeiwv nal Atorvciwy rh aya [rov rpalypddy 
(? circ. 200 B.c.). Cf. 2332, 2329 (decree awarding crown to be 
deposited) ¢v rq lepg rot Hocedavos, C.1.G. Sept. 3.97 (Elateia) dedsy6a 
TP Kop Trav Dwoxéwv ray vacov dovdov eluev. Tac. Ann. 3. 63 Tenios 
eiusdem (Apollinis) carmen referre, quo sacrare Neptuni effigiem 
aedemque iussi sint. 1. ‘Iarpés in Tenos: Clem. Alex. Profr. p. 26 
Srdxopos 3é €v Thvp Llocedava dynos ripacda.iarpdv. Jd. p. 41 rov Tede- 
ciov rov "AOnvaiev, Ss dnote PeAdxopos, Epyov eioly aydApara évveannyn 
Tlocedavos xai "Apdirpirns €v Thvp tpooxuvovpeva. 

™ Thera: Schol. Pind. Pyt. 4. 11 Kadpos xara (yrnow Evporns ris 
adeAdis areAAcpevos mpocopmicbets ry vow dvéxtice Toce8av0s ai "AOnvas 
iepdv avrd&t, ws icropet Oedppacros. Arch, Anz. 1899, p. 183 (inscrip- 
tion of middle archaic period) [Hocedav| Tadoxos. Cf. C. I. G. Ins. 
Mar. Aeg. 3. 441 MWocedavos. 

Middle and South Aegean. 

78 Samos: Strab. 637 év defia peév ody spoomAcover mpds Thy wddw gore 
7d Hloceidiov depa... éyes 8¢ vedv Hogedavos. Hesych. 5. v. ’Emaxraios’ 
Tlovedav év Sdyp. Brit, Mus. Cat. ‘lonia, Pl. 37. 12, p. 308, 
coin of Trajan Decius, Zeus and Poseidon standing naked facing one 
another, Poseidon with trident and foot on rock. 

7 Kos: vide Ritual, R. 113, 118. 

60 Nisyros (at this time a Rhodian dependency): C.J. G. Ins. Mar. 
Aeg. 3. 103 émi vavdpywr KAewvaiou "AxceoiuSpcrov Evddpou Hocedave *Apyeig 
al “Apes xaptornpeov (referring to the Rhodian-Cretan war, B.c. 153). 

" Telos: C. J. G. dus. Mar. Aeg. 3. 37 UWoredavos, 

& Rhodes. 


® II. ’Aodddews: Strab. 57 (referring to rise of volcanic island 
between Thera and Therasia) perd ray ratAay rov ndbovs ¢Odppnoay 
mpwrot “Pédio: OGadarroxparouvres ewerpoomActoa rq réry Kai Tocedevos 
’Aahadiou lepdv idpvcacba Kara ray vyoov. Cf. Head, Hist. Num. p. 542, 
Rhodes, coin-type imperial period, Doveday ’Acdddews standing before 
altar, holding dolphin and trident. 
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b Diod. Sic. 5. 58 [Kddpos] ipicaro xara riy vicov- rou Geov rovrov 
Tépevos, Kal TOY Dowixeoy ameAiré rwas rovs éripeAngopevous. ovror d¢ xara- 
payevres laducioss ScerdAecay ovprorirevdpevos rovros’ é£ Sv gaci rovs iepeis 
cara yévos 8indéyerOas ras lepwovvas. 

eC. I. G. Ins. Mar. Aeg. 1. 7057 [lepers] Horesdavos xupnrelou 
(Kameirus, third century s.c.; cf. Demeter, Geagr. Reg. s.v. Knidos) 
tb. QO5. 

d Ii. SurdApios : vide Ritual, R. rr. 

© C.I. G. Ins. Mar. Aeg. 786 [iepeds] Woridavos MAaiov[? MeAayiov} xa 
‘Imwiov (Lindos): vide vol. 5, Dionysos, Geogr. Reg. s.v. Rhodes. 

® Karpathos: Arch. Epigr. Mitth. Oester. 1893, p. 103 (inscription 
from Karpathos, dedication of Rhodian general, early second century 
B.C.) Nexaydpas . . . orparnynoas—Tloresdan Hopbpip, C.J. G. Ins. Mar. 
Aeg. 1. 1032 dvabéuev és 1d lepdy rod Moredavos rot MopOpiov ordAay 
ABivay (first century B.c., decree of the city Brykos). 1033, |. 25 
avaberavri pia pév [ordda] éu Mopbup év ro iepp rov Mocedavos, pla d¢ év 
Hloridaiy év rp icp ras ’AOdvas ras Awdias (decree of 4 xowd d Horidatéwv). 

“ Crete: Apollod. 3. 1, 3 diycas 8é Mivws mapa Gedy rihy Bacideiar 
eDndévat, yap rod muorevOnvat, Spy, cite dv eb Entrar, yevéoOa, ai Mover 
dar. Ovwy, nigaro ravpoy avahayjva éx trav Buddy, vroaxdpuevos xarabvcew roy 
gavévra. tov dé Hocesdavos raipoy avevros aire dcanpern rnv Bacideiav 
mapéAafe’ rdv dé raipoy eis ra Bouxddta répwas, ucev erepov. C. J. G. 
2564 (oath of alliance between Latos and Olus) ‘Opviw riv ‘Eoriav . . . 
nai roy Iloceddy. Priansos: Head, Ars/. Num. p. 404, Coin-type circ. 
350-300 B.c., Poseidon standing with himation around him, holding 
trident and dolphin. Rhaukos (town between Gortyna and Knossos), 
Coin-type, Poseidon standing by his horse, holding trident (fourth 
century B.c.), ¢@, Hist. Num. p. 405; Gardner, Types, Pl. 9. 3. 


Asia Minor coast. 

a Sinope: Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘ Pontus,’ p. 98, coin-type, seated 
Poseidon with trident, circ. 300 B.c. 

b Bithynia: Ptolem. 5. 1 rd Mocidiov depoy, near Nikomedeia. 

* Kyzikos. UU. ’Aodpddws: Bull. Corr. Hell. 1882, p. 454 (oracle 
from Delphi) 6 deds éxpnce . . . Ovoas wat nadrcepjoa Mocedan "Acpareip 
Ig Kapropdpy (? second century B.c.). Hell. Journ. 1902, p. 128, 
dedication to Hocedm» "Io6pig, first century a.p. Cf. 26. 1906, p. 28, 
dedication to Poseidon found near Miletopolis. 


Ionia. 
s a Herod. 1. 148 rd Hanandy dare ris MuxdAns xapos Ipds wpds doxrop 
reTpappevos, ou efapaipnpevos id 'Idver Tlovedewn ‘EXixavig, 1.143 ai dé 
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Suadexa modes... Ipdv ipvcavro émt opewy avrav, rq obvopa eevro Tlame- 
mov €Bovrevoarro 8€ avrov peradouvas pndapoiow dAdo: “lwvov.  ovd 
€8enOnoay 8é ov8ayoi peracyeiv, Gre pt) Tpvpyain. Paus. 7. 5, 1 xpdvp de 
Vorepoy Kai “Iwves peredocay Tpvpvains rou év Havwvip avrAddyov. 7. 4, 10 
Tevopeévns 8€ amadXayns roAéuou Xios, adicéoOa rnvixavra és pynpny “Exrope 
@s opas nai “Iwo. dor cuvOvew és Tananov’.. . roravra eipnxéra és Xious 
“lava evpirxoy’ ov pévrot exeind ye eipnxe xa’ Wvrwa alriay Xios rehovow és” Levas. 

b Strab. 639 mp@rov 8 dori ev 17 mapadiq [’Edecioy| rd Tavtdvioy rpiot 
atadiow wtrepxeiuevow THs Oadarrns, Grov ra Tanwma, xown srampyupis Toy 
"lovey, suvredeirat rp “EXixovig Hocedau nai Ovcia. iepovrat 8¢ Ipenveis. 

© Diod. Sic. 15. 49 xara thy "Iwviavy évvéa rédas eabecay Kowny motei- 
cba cuvodoy ty Trav Tavwviwv, xai Ovoias ovvOvew dpxaias kai peyddas Iooet- 
dan sept tiv dvopafoperny MuxaAny év épnuw témm. vorepoy b€ mod€pov 
yevopevay epi rovrous rovs rérous ov duvapevos Toety Ta Tlamwma peréOecay 
Thy maviryupty eis aadaAry rdrov, ds qv wAnoioy THs "Edecov. mépyavres b€ 
Gewpovs TlvOa8e xpnopovs €AaBov adidpvpara AaBey ard trav apxatov Kai 
mpoyouxay avrois Bwpwv e& ‘EXixns. 

d Ephesos: vide Ritual, 1124. C, Z. G. 3028 of ev ’Edeow épyaras 
mporuAeira pos rp Hocedam, Teos: R. 66>, 

© Priene: R. 66>. Brit, Mus. Cat. ‘Ionia, Pl. 24. 8 Poseidon 
head with trident on coins of third century B.c. 

* Caria. Miletos: R. 66. Schol. Lycophr. 722 ’Emmeds 6 Hooec- 
day mupa Manoios rysara, Polyb. 16. 12 rov ris MAnoias Hocediou = 
temple of Poseidon at the northern extremity of the bay of Iasos. Strab. 
633 rov d€ Nydéws emi r@ Hocedip Bwpos idpupa decevvra. Vide Apollo, 
R. 200°. ; 

® Worship of Znvo-Hoceda» in Caria: vide Zeus, R. 41; temple of 
Osogos at Mylasa: vide R, 644. 

* (?) Karyanda: vide Le Bas, Ase Mineure 499, inscription, circ. 
100 B.C., Mentioning a ravpaperns in connexion with bull-combats in 
a festival of (?) Poseidon : the flesh given to the priest. 

* Halikarnassos: C.J. G. 2655 ¢8o€e rq Bovdy cai rp dnum.. . pera- 
yeaa éx rns apxaias ornAns Ths mapeotamons rois aydApact rus Tov Hove 
8av0s rod ‘Iobpiov rovs yeyevnudvous and rhs Kricews Kata yévos lepeis rov 
Hocedavos tov xaridpubévros ind trav thy arotiay ex Tpo(nvos ayayévrey 
Togedan xal"AnddAdon, (Cf. Strab. 374 “AvOns 6 mpoxaréxav [Tpofqva] 
mevoas “AXtxapvacdy éxricey.) 

* Knidos: vide Apollo, Geogr. Reg. s.v. 

* Lycia. II. ‘E&8paies, Zwrnp: vide Apollo, R. 31. Cf. C. 2. G. 
4267 (inscription from Xanthos, late period) Hovedan edx7 Mavowdov 
“AdaBapxov. 
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$8 ? Attaleia in Pamphylia: Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘ Lycia) &c., p. 110, 
Pl. 23. 1: coin-type, Poseidon standing with himation over left 
shoulder, resting on trident, 

™ Cilicia, 

® Aigai: vide Aphrodite, R. 57. 

b Cf. C. J. G. 44114, inscription from Cilicia, late imperial period, 
mentioning vad» rov Hocedavos. 

© Stadiasm. Mar. Mag. § 193 (Miiller, Geogr. Min. 1, p. 485) 
axpernproy Iloceidioy ard Mavdavns orddi &, Herod. 3,91 (city Poseidion 
on borders of Cilicia and Syria). 

© Syria. 

® (Near Laodikeia): Strab. 751 Wooei8iov mori xvn, 

b Berytos: vide R. 70. 

* Ptolemais: Athenae. p. 333 of wept rdv Zapmnddva [rod Anpyrpiou 
orparnydy| . . . ébvcay Moaadan Tpomaig mpds rots mpoacreios ris méAews 
(from Posidonios), 

Asia Minor, interior. 

 ? Phrygia, Dorylaion: Ash. Afitth. 1894, p. 313 (inscription of 
late period) : 

Aaivedy pe téxvacpa é€copas dAiqa ‘yéporra’ 

Onxe 8 “AroAdwrls avabnpa TMocedawn, 
Bull. Corr. Hell. 1879, p. 479 Sit xal Wooden nat ’Abnva wal mao 
Geois evxaptornpioy kal moray Evipp xuwduvevoas nai diagwbels dv rpde rp rome. 

a Lydia: Poseidon standing with right foot on dolphin, left arm 
resting on trident, right on knee—on coins of late imperial period of 
Nysa in Lydia: Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘ Lydia,’ p. 183, Pl. 20.11. Coins of 
Thyateira-Smyrna : 75. p. 321, Pl. 41. 6 ‘ Poseidon resting right foot on 
prow, holding in extended right dolphin, leaning with left on trident.’ 

* Apameia in Syria: Strab. 579 ‘Amdyea péev mpd ris MiBpaddrov 
orparelas éceicOn moddans ... diorep elxds dots nai roy Hovede reypacba 
gap avrois xaimep pecoyators ovct, Kal dd KeAawov rou Hocedavos éx KeAat= 
vous pads trav Aavaidwy yevouevov xexrjobas thy médwv érrovupoy, 

Egypt, Africa, 

Alexandria: Mocedav “IcOuos inscribed on coins of Nero, Head, 
Hist. Num. p. 719. 

10 Inscription of king of Aethiopia, second century A. D., xarj\doy 
eis ri *Adovdny rq@ Ad xai rp “Apes nai rp Tlocedan Gvoidoas txép ray 
wrexfoperev. Cf, Diod. Sic. 3. 42 (rd Moveidesovy, promontory in Arabia, 
at the south-east corner of the Red Sea) obros dvopdferar Hoceideoy, 


eet 
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pvoapévou Tovedan Uedcyig Bepor "Apioreves rov weppOdrros two Irode- 
paiov xpbs xatagKoriy Tis feos ‘Qxeavov wapnxovons ‘ApaBias. 

11 Cyrene: Hesych. s. 2. IeAAdmos* Hocedée é» Kupnyy. Schol. 
Lykoph. 749. 

3 Carthage: R. 114° Polyb. 7. 9, oath of Hannibal in treaty 
with Philip, ¢évavriov Ass nal “Hpas xal "Amdd\Awvos’ évavrioy Aaipovos 
Kapxndoviev, xai “Hpaxéous xai'lohdov' évavriov” Apews, Tpirwvos, Tovedévos" 
dvayriov,..'HAiov cai ZeAnvns nai js" évavriovy morapéy Kai Neiaver cai Varev. 

Sicily. 

108 Messana: vide Coin Pl. A, 9. Diod. Sic. 4. 85 ‘Haiodos 6 soun- 
ms now ... dvanerrapévouv Tov weAdyous "Opiova mpooxeoa ro card TH 
TleAwpida xeipevoy dxpwrnpioy cai Td Téuevos rov Tloveidevos xaracKevdoat, 
Tipepevoy iad tev dyywpior diadepdvrws. Cf. Aristid. 1, p. 59 (Dind.). 

1% Selinus: C. J. G. Sic. Tt. 268 da ras beds rocde medvre ror 
Zedsveovriot’ Sid rdv Dia vex@pes xal did rdv @dBov nal Sea ‘Hpaxdeéa xai de’ 
"Axd\Awva xai dur Toredava xai 8: Tuvdapidas «at 8: "Adavaiay nai 8d Mado- 
époy «al da Ilaotxpdresav ral bit ros Dros Oeds, dia 3€ rdv Aia paddsora 
(circ. 450 B.C.). | 

108 Syracuse : 20. 7 dopxsoy BovArs cal... nal ray G\A@v wodiray’ 'Oprie 


ray ‘loriay ré,» Zupaxociwy Kal roy Zyval roy 'OAUpmoy . . . cal roy Llovedava, 
Cf. C. I. G. 542% ebyopémy ce Oeois orep!ampdpor ede I)ocedéy (late). 


Italy. 

106 Rhegium : Strab. 257 rov Moce:deviov, ris ‘Pryivwv crvAidos. 

17 Posidonia (Paestum): Head, Ais¢. Num. p. 67, coin-type of 
archaic period, ‘ Poseidon naked, with chlamys hanging loosely across 
his shoulders, wielding trident. A sea-monster or pistrix sometimes 
as an adjunct symbol.’ 

ie Sybaris: Jd. p. 70, circ. 453-448, ‘ Poseidon brandishing trident 
(coin-type of Sybaris in alliance with Posidonia). 

 Tarentum: Hor. Od. 1. 28, 29 Neptunus sacer custos Tarenti. 

mu Bruttii: Head, Hist. Num. p. 77, coin-type, B.c. 282-203, 
* Poseidon standing, resting on sceptre, one foot on capital of column. 
Cf. Overbeck, Kunst. Mythol. Bd. 3, Miinztaf. V. 1, head of Poseidon, 
third century 8. c. 

® Brundisium: Head, op. cit. p. 43, head of Poseidon (Overbeck, 
op. cit. Miinztaf. V. 13). 

Ritual: vide R. 7», 29, 56, 58%, 58° (maiden-priestess at Kalau- 
rela), 664 (sacrifice to Poseidon and Theseus for naval victory), 82>, 
84, 90. Demeter, R. 176 (Eleusis). 
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141 ? Human sacrifice: Pind. Jsthm. 3. 91 xpavios dppa gevwy vady 
Tlocedavos épépovra oxéO (combat of Herakles and Antaios in Libya). 
Cf. Plut. Mor. p. 163B xpnopov yevopevov ois olxi{oves AéoBov, Sra» 
éppars mAcovres mpooruxwow, & xadeira: Mecdyeoy, trére évrava Tlocedan 
pév ravpoy, "Audirpirn 8¢ nal Nnpnios (@oay xabierva: sapbevov. Athenae. 
466 C (quoting from Antikleides) xpyopés fy atrois xabeivas d:andéovras 
t@ Llocedau és rd wéXayos trapGEvov. 


Animal sacrifice. 

"2 Bulls. 

® Hom. //. 11. 728 (sacrifice of the Pylians) : 

@vOa Aut pe€avres imeppevet iepd xadd, 

raipoy 8° Arde, ravpoy dé Hoceddert, 
Cf. 20. 404 (vide R. 66>). Od. 1. 25: 

Gyridwy Tavpwy Te Kai apyemy éxardépupns. 
16, 11. 130: 

péeéas lepa xadd Loceddwvs dvaxrs 

Gpveov ravpdév te ovav fr émBnropa xampov, 

b Cornutus 22 @vovow airp ravpovs sappédAavas bia thy xpody Tov 
gedayous. Cf. Philostr. /mag. 2,16. Arr. Anad. 6.19, 5 évravda ravpous 
re oagas [Adcgaxdpos] rq Hocedan adjxev ¢s ryv Oddagoay. Cf. Serv. 
Aen. 3. 18: tempestati atras pecudes, candidas serenitati immolant. 

¢ Hesych., s.v. Tavpe’ éoprn res ayopévn Uooedavos, 

d Athenae. p. 425 € mapa 8€ "Edeciots of olvoxootvres 70e0e r7 Tov Moget- 
Servos fopry ravpot éxadoivro, as "Apepias dnoiv, Artemid. Oner. 1. 8 
ravpas 8¢ xara mpoaipeow év “Iwvig aides "Edeciov dywvifovrat kai év ’Arriy 
mapa tais Oeais "EXevoim ... Kat é€v Aapicog modes rhs Oecocadias of ra» 
xaroxovsrey evyevéorara. Cf, R. go. . 

13 Rams, sheep, lambs. 

® Dittenb. Sy//og. 373 (at Mykonos, Macedonian period) Hoodedvos 
Sumdexcres Tlocedave Tepeviry xptds xadAtorevwy Aevads evdpyns. 6 xpids eis 
séduy ovx elodyerat ... TH alry nuepg Locedare Duxiy auvds Aevads €vdpyns* 
yuvauxi ov Gems. 

b Collitz, Déalect-Inschr. 3632 (Kos, 189-167 B.C.) Ovdvrey xai 
oxavonayeicbwy rol xwemofvora rp Horedave nai Kp oly... xal ‘Podp... 
Guévre 8¢ xard raita Kal roi peraBodro: roi év rots ixOvow . . . Kal Toi vewdAxoi 
oe « Kal 6 pavapyos x.T.A, 

144 Horses: R, 29. 


® Sext. Empir. ‘Yworvr. 3. 221. Vide Apollo, R. 274°. 
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b At Argolis: Paus. 8. 7, 2 gore 8¢ ) Aivy xara rd Tevé6\tov xadovpevor 
rns ’"ApyoAl8os, vep yAuxd ex Oadrdoons dvepxsuevov. rd 8é apxaioy cal 
xabtecay és tiv Aimny rp Hocadan trmous ol Apyeios xexoopnpdvous xaevots. 
Dio Cass. 48. 48 6 Séfros . . . rod re Hlocedavos vids dvras ériorever elvas, 
kal oroAny xvavoed7; évedicaro, immous re, cal Ss ye rivés act, nal dvdpas és 
Tov mopOudy (avras éveBaXe. 

¢ Illyria: Serv. Georg. 1. 13 nonnulli Saturno cum suos filios 
devoraret pro Neptuno equum oblatum devorandum tradunt: unde 
Illyricos quotannis ritu sacrorum equum solere aquis inmergere. Cf. 
Diod. Sic. 13. 86 ["Apirxas] rp Hovedave rhiOos lepeiov xatrarovricas (? the 
Hellenic Poseidon). 

118 Swine-sacrifice at Rhodes: C. J. G. dns. Mar. Aeg. 1. 905 
Oevdaciou éxrg iorapévov Loredan Suradpip ts réXeos Oowsras (third cen- 
tury B.C.). 

"6 Fish: Polyaen. 6. 24 (sacramental feast near Lampsakos) tx6is 
EPOdves ériBaddew rq wvpt cal olvoy roddy éemonrevdey ds Llocesdam Ovovras, 
But cf. Plut. p. 713 E (Quaest. Conv. 8, 8) del of Movedavos lepeis, obs 
lepoprnpovas Kadouper, ixGus ove érbiovaw 6 yap Oeds Aéyeras urdApsos. 
Athenae. 297 € ‘Avriyovos 6 Kapvorws év rp epi Aéfews rovs adidas Aeyes 
Ovoiay émiredovvras rq Uocedan tnd thy roy Oivvey Spay, cray evaypnowet, 
Ovew te Oeg rdv mparov dAdvra Ouvvoy, cai rH» Ovoiay. ravrny Kadeiobas 
Ouvvaia, 

17 Bloodless offerings: R. 459, 58%, Feast of Uporptyaa: vide 
vol. 5, Dionysos, R. 45 i. 

18 Days of sacrifice: eighth day of the month at Athens, vide 
R. 454%, ? second of Boedromion, Plut. p. 741 A (Quaest. Conv.) rip 
Seurépay rov BonSpopsayos tucpay é£atpovpevy ov mpds thy TeAnyny GAN’ Sry 
raurn Soxovcw éepicas rept ris xe@pas of Geoi, At Kos: Paton and Hicks, 
43> Aprayuriov 8 Hoceadana, Jd, 401.14. Aexdtg [Haxdpou| Morel dan 
€or] dpoeva at Mykonos, twelfth of Poseidon, R. 1134. 

u® The priest descended from the god at Sparta: R. 62, 


SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF POSEIDON-TYPES 
ON COINS 


10 Byzantium (cf. R. 16): Eph. Arch. 1889, Wi». 1, no. 18, Posei- 
don seated on rock, with left hand on trident, in right a tunny 
(Tiberius); for other types see 23. pp. 77-78. Head, Hest. Num. 
p- 230, fourth-century types, bull on dolphin, trident; third-century 
type, Demeter’s veiled head with corn-crown on obverse, Poseidon 
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naked to waist, seated on rock, holding trident and aplustre, on reverse 
(Coin Pl. A, 4). 


131 Corinth : Imhoof-Blumer-Gardner, Num. Comm. Paus. Pl. D. 


60, Poseidon standing naked with trident and dolphin, copy of statue 
on the mole of the harbour: 24. D. 52, 54-56, Poseidon enthroned. 


182 ‘Tenos: Coin Pl, A, 12, Poseidon enthroned, with left arm raised 
on trident, dolphin in extended right, himation round waist and lower 
limbs, circ. 300 B.c. (Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘Crete’ Pl. 28. 10). Coin 
Pl. A, 11, Poseidon standing with dolphin and trident, and himation 
round lower limbs and over left shoulder, bunch of grapes in field, 
third century s.c. (25. no. 17). 


13 Caria: rif. Mus. Cat. ‘Caria, Pl. 18. 9, Halikarnassos, 
second century B.c., head of Poseidon on obverse, trident on reverse : 
2b. pp. 164, 165, 174-175, coin-types of Tabai, Poseidon standing 
with left hand on trident and right foot on dolphin: Poseidon holding 
statuette of seated female figure with sceptre (coin of Gallienus). 


1 Galatia: Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘ Galaha, coin-type of Apameia of 
Seleukis, on reverse Poseidon standing clad in himation, with patera in 
right hand, left on trident, dolphin at feet. 

128 Cilicia: Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘ Lycaonia, &c. Cilicia, Anemurion, 
p- 41, Pl. 7. 4, Poseidon standing, with dolphin in right, trident in 
left (imperial period). Kelenderis, p. 59, Pl. 10. 17. Similar type 
with lighted altar at feet (imperial period). Korycos, p. 68, Pl. 12. 5, 
Poseidon standing, with foot on prow, in right dolphin, in left trident. 
Similar type at Zephyrion, 7d. p. Ixxvi. At Soli-Pompeiopolis, 2d. 
(imperial period). 

8 Alexandria: Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘ Alexandria, pp. 108, 119, 162, 
Poseidon resting on dolphin holding sword and trident, p. 300. 


17 Tarentum: Evans, Horsemen of Tarentum, p.67, Pl. 5. 1, fourth 
century coin-type, the boy Taras appealing to his father Poseidon 
(Coin Pl. A, 5). 


188 Sicily: head of Poseidon on coins of Katana, Brit. Mus. Cat, 
‘ Sicily, p. 51; of Solus, p. 144; Tyndaris, p, 236 (all of late period 
of decline). 


CHAPTER IV 


APOLLO-CULTS 


THE most striking personage of the old Hellenic religion 
that remains to be studied is Apollo. The investigation is 
always attractive for the student of pure Hellenism, and is of 
value also for the general history of European ethic and reli- 
gious thought. Being certainly the brightest creation of poly- 
theism, he is also the most complex ; so many aspects of the 
people’s life and progress being reflected in his cult. It may 
not, indeed, present us with the highest achievement of the 
Hellenic spirit in religious speculation: for instance, to trace 
the gradual evolution of ideas that made for monotheism, we 
must turn rather to the worship of Zeus. Nor, again, did it 
attempt to satisfy, as the Dionysiac and Eleusinian worships 
attempted, the personal craving for a happy immortality which 
was appealing strongly to the Hellenic world before the diffu- 
sion of Christianity. Currents of mystic speculation, coming 
partly from the East, and bringing new problems concerning 
the providence of the world and the destiny of the soul, scarcely 
touched and in no way transformed the personality of Apollo. 
A Panhellenic god, he survived almost down to the close of 
paganism as a brilliant and clearly-outlined figure of the 
genuinely national religion: and in reviewing his cults one is 
surveying the career of a people in its transition from the 
lower barbarism into the highest social and intellectual life. 

We have the right to assume an ‘ Aryan’ origin for him, 
although we cannot explain the name. None of the various 
etymological theories and guesses are worth mentioning, 
except that one perhaps which connects ’AzéAAwy—in its Doric 
form ‘A7é\Awy—with azéAAa, a Doric word denoting ‘ assembly,’ 
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éxxAnola as Hesychius defines it*. On this view, Apellon 
would have originally been the Dorian deity of the political 
meeting, adopted at an early period by the Ionian and other 
tribes, with the corresponding and normal change of the vowel 
*¢’ into ‘o’: or else dméAAa or azdAAa may have been an 
aboriginal word for ‘assembly,’ common to all the Greek com- 
munities, and everywhere the source of the name of the pre- 
siding god. The importance of the theory is that it would 
prove the political character of Apollo to have been his from 
the beginning. But there are etymological difficulties: the 
word azé\Aa would give rise to such a personal derivative as 
*AzeAAaios », not to an uncontracted form such as ’AwéAAwv: in 
fact neither the form ‘AmdAAwp (’A7éAAwy) nor amdAda (a7éAAa) 
can normally arise the one from the other, though both may 
possibly be derivatives from the same root. And we shall also 
find reason for supposing that the aboriginal Apollo had more 
to do with wolves and boars than with political meetings. 
Deserted then—as often happens—by etymology, we can never- 
theless gather some interesting ethnologic conclusions from 
legend and ritual. We discern that Apollo came into Hellas 
with the invaders from the North®, and aided by the light of 
two records we can perhaps follow the double trail of his south- 
ward pilgrimage, the record concerning the Hyperboreans® 
and that about the sacred way from Tempe to Delphi. The 
former is no fairy-tale, though wild illusions have arisen about 


® The theory occurs first in Plutarch, 
and some modern writers seem tacitly 
to accept it: see Aull. Corr. Hell. 1895, 
P- 44- 

> The month ’AweAAaios in Macedon 
and Delphi should be derived directly 
from the dwéAda, not from ’Awd\Aov. 
The dweAAqa mentioned in the Delphic 
inscription containing the rules of the 
phratry of the Labyadai are the name 
of a festival or festive offerings com- 
memorating the admission of the adult 
to the assembly of the citizens, and are 
not explicitly associated with Apollo at 
all, as the writer in the Bulletin de Corr. 
Hellén, 1895, p. 44, assumes. 


© The thesis has recently been main- 
tained by no less a scholar than Wila- 
mowitz-Mollendorff, that Apollo is a 
deity of the pre-Hellenic inhabitants of 
the Asia Minor coast and the islands, 
Hermes, 1903, p. 75; but his statement 
is too slight to be considered a serious 
ethnographic discussion. The same view 
appears in Hommel's Grundriss der 
Geogr. u. Geschichte d. alt. Orient, p. 53, 
who adduces the place-name ‘AwépAa, 
from which he thinks ‘Apollo’ is derived; 
certain etymological reasons are against 
this equation, and he does not consider 
the ethnographic facts of the cult of 
Apollo Aveeos. 
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it. The foolish etymology of the name, as if it designated 
those ‘who live beyond the north wind ’—for which Pindar 
and Herodotus are our earliest authorities, and which has not 
become wholly obsolete yet—has been answerable for much 
misappreciation of the real value of the facts: the Hyper- 
borean story has either been regarded as an unaccountable 
dream or as a vague reminiscence of a prehistoric trade-route 
from the Danube regions southwards. 

But the furthest northern points to which we can push back 
the cult of Apollo are Illyria, Thrace*, and Macedon. And 
no peoples dwelling in the well-known districts immediately 
to the north of Greece could be naturally designated as the 
people ‘ who live beyond the north wind.’ We note, too, that 
this mysterious folk are not regarded as barbarians, and nearly 
all the features of their legend are marked with Apolline 
associations: they sacrifice asses to their god, and we have 
now evidence” suggesting that the ass was actually a sacrificial 
victim in the Delphic cult ?“**: they throw themselves in old 
age over a rock into the sea*, and we have clear testimony 
that human sacrifices were thus devoted to Apollo at Leukas 
and in Cyprus7>*>: a narrative in Ovid tells us that the 
Hyperboreans in Pallene adorned themselves with light feathers, 
and then dived nine times in the Tritonian lake‘ and the 
merciful Leukadians, in later times, attached feathers to the 
human victim to break his fall: the Hyperboreans were long- 
lived according to the legend, and Pliny mentions the town of 
Apollonia on the summit of Mount Athos, whose inhabitants 


* The wide diffusion of the cult of 
Apollo in Thrace in the historical period, 
vide Geogr. Reg. s.v., may be regarded 
as an inheritance from an aboriginal 
period : the figure of Apollo may have 
emerged when the Hellenes were in 
Thrace, or may have belonged equally 
to Thracians and Hellenes: Thomas- 
chek’s Die alten Thraker takes the view 
that Thrace was his original home. 
Hommel, Grundr. der Geogr. u. Ge- 
schichte d. alt. Orient, p. 33, regards 
the Thrako-Phrygians as possibly an 


old Hellenic stock mixed with Eranian 
elements. 

® It is true that Ahrens would alter 
ros évos in the Amphictyonic inscription 
to dwos (Dialect. 2, p. 484), regarding 
the ‘o’ an error of the stone-cutter ; 
but he does not discuss the question. 
Only one such error of ‘o’ for ‘Q° is 
found in the inscription. For the Hy- 
perborean sacrifice vide Pind. Pyth. 10, 
53; Clem. Protrept. p. 35 P. 

© Plin. 4. 26, § 90. 

@ Ov. Met. 15. 356. 
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were called the MaxpoSio.*: and when we are told that the 
Hyperboreans were a just people and strict vegetarians », we 
may remind ourselves of the bloodless and vegetarian ritual 
of Apollo Tevérwp in Delos?”®, There seems, then, a certain 
method in these quaint stories, which touch at many points 
on real Apolline ritual. Again, ancient writers, in spite of 
the fallacy of Herodotus, were not always inclined to place 
the abode of this people in the dim background of the un- 
discovered north: Servius assigns them to Thrace *4#>, but 
earlier and better authorities speak of Thessaly, Dodona°, and 
Delphi as their various habitations. Finally, their names, 
when the story attaches any names to them, are all Greek ?: 
we hear of Pagasos, Agyieus 2, and Loxo®, which remind us of 
Apollo Tayasirns, Apollo ’Ayuevs, and Loxias, and of the 
maidens Hyperoche and Laodike at Delos *4#4 who brought 
the offerings wem the Hyperboreans to the sacred island, while 
, Delphi treasured the memory of two Hyperborean heroes, 
Hyperochos and "Apdédoxos, the last, perhaps, an abbrevia- 
tive of ’Ayaddoddxos‘, ‘the receiver of the wheat-offerings’ : 
finally, the Delian maidens who, according to Herodotus, came 
to the island with Apollo and Artemis, and whose names, Opis 
and Hekaerge, are derived from cult-names of the two divini- 
ties, were Hyperboreans according to the Cumaean poet 
Melanopos, Callimachus, and others 8. 

And one important fact of ritual, important also for the 
ethnologic question, emerges clearly from the Delian narrative 
given by Herodotus *42¢: that in the historian’s own period, 
cereal offerings * were coming to Delos in time for the early 


® Vide Geogr. Reg. s. v. Athos. 

> Hellanikos Frag. 96, Miiller, 
F. i. G. 

© Dodona, a xapioy rav ‘TaepBopéav 
frag. from Thrasybulosand Akestodorus, 
Miller, F. H. G. 2, p. 464. 

€ With the exception of Abaris whose 
legend came into vogue after the Hyper- 
borean story had been entirely blurred 
and disfigured. 

© Artemis, R. 79*. 

£ Paus. 1, 4, 4: vide Crusius in 


Roscher’s Lexikon, 1, p. 2810. 

© Vide Artemis, R. 79*: Themisto, 
the bride of Apollo and the daughter of 
the King of the Hyperboreans (Steph. 
Byz. s. 9. Tadewra), is a Thessalian 
name, given also to the wife of Atha- 
mas. 

b He speaks of them merely as ‘sacred. 
things wrapped in wheaten straw’; and 
Pausanias tells us no more, but Calli- 
machus speaks more clearly of the 
‘straw and the sacred corn-stalks’ (R. 
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summer-festival of Apollo, arriving by a circuitous route from 
the north and starting as he believed from the ‘ Hyperborean ’ 
country, and accompanied, or supposed to be accompanied, by 
sacred couriers called Ileppepées. Now in all these facts there 
is something definite and tangible, and they cannot be simply 
ignored. We have the right to suppose that the ‘ Hyper- 
boreans’ were not a people at all, but real ministers of the god 
who performed certain sacred functions for north Hellas. The 
brilliant explanation given by Ahrens * of the meaning of the 
name throws light on the darkness: he notes the name of the 
Macedonian month “YzepBeperatos, the last month of the year, 
and therefore falling probably in midsummer and about the 
time of the harvest, derivable also immediately from no other 
word than depBepérns ; he notes also the North Greek equation 
of 8 and ¢, and concludes that the form ‘YwepBdpeo is merely 
a lengthening, due to mistaken popular etymology of “Tzxép- 
Bopa, which equals ‘Yadpgopot, a possible variant of ‘L'7eppepérat, 
a name for the sacred ministrants who carry the cereal offerings 
from one community to another, and whom Herodotus calls 
Tleppepées *. This deduction has won some acceptance, and is by 


242%%), No doubt it is to these 
that Kratinos alluded in the Deliades 
—the Hyperboreans ‘reverencing the 
offerings beneath the open heaven’ (R. 
242°). 

®* De Graec. Ling. Dialect. 1, p. 341: 
he compares the name of the Cretan 
month (3, p. 340) “‘YwepBéperos: the 
month ‘YwepBeperaios was adopted into 
the calendar of Pergamon—see inscr. 
published in Athen. Mitth. 1902, p. 80. 
A curious reminiscence may be preserved 
of the connexion between the word 
‘Y'wepBeperaios and the Hyperboreans 
by the Paraemiographi, vide K. 2: ‘the 
word is used of those who have lived 
beyond the ordinary age of man, for it is 
the name of the last month of the Mace- 
donians.’ If the proverbial phrase 
referred to in this citation was in general 
vogue, it is more likely to have arisen 


from the story of the long-lived Hyper- 


boreans. 


> The text of Herodotus suggests 
that these were a real body of officials 
living in his own time, not heroic figures 
of a past mythology: and he probably 
understood the name to mean ‘the car- 
riers from place to place,’ just as he 
afterwards speaks of the Hyperborean 
Abaris ‘carrying round’ the sacred 
arrow 70v olordv wepépepe (4. 36): O. 
Schroeder’s objection, Archiv Relig. 
Wiss. 1904, p. 73—that the word by its 
form should have a passive meaning is 
not final, for such compounds occasion- 
ally oscillate between active and passive 
senses (cf. dvwepts, active in Aristotle, 
Phys. 4. 9, 2). But the narrative of 
Herodotus itself suggests that in his 
time there were no actual couriers escort- 
ing the offerings along the whole line of 
their route: the weppepées may have 
been the name in the fifth century for 
those who brought them from their last 


stage. : 
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far the most interesting contribution made by philology to the 
solution of a problem of Greek religion*. We can trace back 
the name itself to the eighth century B.C., but we cannot say 
when the false etymology first arose, or when the name 
acquired this ex hypothest fictitious ethnic significance. Accept- 
ing Ahrens’ explanation, we can draw some interesting conclu- 
sions bearing on the ethnology of the cult from the antiquity of 
the word and the legends attaching to it. It appears that in pre- 
historic times certain settlements of the Apolline worship along 
the northermost border of Hellas were in the habit of sending 
first-fruits for the god to some famous cult-centre of his worship 
further south. In the earliest times we should suppose that 
this could be none other than Delphi, which was already famed 
for its wealth in the days of Homer, when, as far as we can 
judge, Delos was still obscure. The most ancient temple of 
Delphi was built of laurel-wood from Tempe, according to the 
legend, and built by Hyperborean architects, Pagasos and 
Agyieus?. And the ‘ Pythian way ’ that led from Tempe past 
Larissa through Thessaly and the old Pelasgiotis, touching no 
doubt at Pherai, and thence proceeding through the country 
of the Ainianes and the old Dryopian settlements of Oeta, 
through Doris and the territory of the western Locrians to 
Delphi, must have been a route of ancient pilgrimage connect- 
ing places that were hallowed by associations with the earliest 


® ©. Schroeder, op. cit., in a recent 
discussion of the whole question pro- 
poses another explanation : he assumes 
a ‘pre-Hellenic’ word Bépts = ‘ moun- 
tain,’ and interprets ‘S'wepBdpeo: as ‘those 
who live above the mountains,’ that is 
the ‘heavenly folk’: but apart from the 
doubts that might be raised concerning 
this etymology, I do not find that his 
paper throws much light on the ques- 
tions of ritual and ethnology. 

> Herodotus (4. 33) states that the 
Hyperboreoi were mentioned by Hesiod 
and by the epic poet of the Epigoni: 
the author of the Homeric hymn to 
Dionysos (J. 29) refers to them as a 
definite people imagined by him perhaps 


as living somewhere at the circumference 
of the Greek world: it seemsthat Alcaeus 
conceived of them as a people living in 
the north of Greece, probably in the 
region of Tempe (R. 2564, vide infra, 
p. 104). It may have been in the sixth 
century, the flourishing period of the 
Ionic colonies in the Black Sea, at a 
time when the poetry and legends asso- 
ciated with the names of Aristeas and 
Abaris arose, that the transplantation of 
the Hyperboreans to the country north 
of Scythia, the dim land ‘ beyond the 
north wind,’ took place (cf. Herod. 4. 
13-15). Pind. OZ 3. 31 gives the first 
example of the false etymology. 
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period of the conquering Apolline cult 48 Along this 
route in late spring or early summer came the sacred Delphian 
boy who every ninth year, at the feast of the Stepteria, im- 
personated the young god returning from Tempe, purified and 
bearing the sacred laurel. And the poem of Alcaeus, para- 
phrased by Himerius*®4—speaking of the return of Apollo from 
the ‘Hyperboreans’ in midsummer, a time that would coincide 
nearly with the Pythian festival—suggests that this triumphal 
return of the god was in some way associated in the people’s 
imagination with the procession along the Pythian way. We 
find then that the route led from and through countries 
that might properly be called ‘Hyperborean.’ It led from 
Macedon, where the presumable existence of the name trep- 
Beperato. as a synonym of “YzepBcpeoc—if we may trust the 
Paroemiographi—and the designation of the harvest-month 
as UmepBeperaios are, as we have seen, facts of crucial signi- 
ficance, and the later attested cults along the Macedonian 
and adjacent coasts®* may be descended in part from a very 
ancient inheritance. Thessaly also was a land full of Hyper- 
borean traditions; the significance of the names of Pagasos 
and Themisto has been pointed ont, while Crusius® has 
ingeniously suggested that the very name of Pherai alludes 
to the sacred ‘ carriers’: the antiquity and prestige of the cult 
of Apollo at Pagasai, where Kyknos was in the habit of inter- 
cepting the hecatombs that were passing by this place en route 
for the southern temple°, are attested by Hesiod ?, and there 
seems to be a legend of human sacrifice associated with it: we 
can therefore understand why Philostephanos of Cyrene identi- 
fied the Thessalians with the Hyperboreans as Mnaseas identi- 
fied the Delphians?, Possibly the cult-title of Kepdotos ‘the 
gainful’ at Larissa may allude to the god whose revenues are 
swelled by the transmission of the first-fruits ; and the chief 
functionary in his ritual at this city was called the dpy:dagr- 
gdpos, 2 name reminding us of the laurel-bearing boy from 


® Vide Geogr. Reg. s.v. Thrace, ably regards this as proof that Pagasai 
Macedon. was one of the halting-points of the 
> Roscher, Zex. 1. 2831. Pythian way. 
. © Miiller, Dortans, 1, p. 205, Teason- 
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Tempe, the human counterpart of the god*. As regards the 
other tribes whose territory was traversed by the Pythian way, 
the legends and the historical record sufficiently prove the 
very ancient and close connexion of the Ainianes and the 
Dryopians with Delphi ™ 344, Finally, that the Locrians were 
associated with the Hyperboreans is attested by the curious 
statement of the Scholiast on Apollonius, derived almost 
certainly from Hekataeus, that the latter were divided into 
three tribes, the Ozolai, the Epiknemidii, and the Epizephyrii?. 
We may further note that these ‘ Hyperborean’ North Greeks 
are all mentioned in the list of communities that constituted the 
Amphictyonic assembly !*7 ; and we find in the constitution of 
this religious association a marked preponderance of the North 
Greek element, some of the leading Peloponnesian communi- 
ties being not represented, also the reflection of an epoch when 
society was still tribal rather than civic. We may conclude 
then that the central point of the earliest Hyperborean or 
North Greek Apolline ritual was Delphi, that the sacred way 
from Tempe thitherward was the route of the first Hyper- 
borean offerings, and that this may have corresponded more or 
less with the line of the earliest southward migrations of the 
worshippers of Apollo. 

But these may have followed more than one path from the 
Balkans into the Hellenic peninsula ; another wave of invasion 
may have moved down from the Hadriatic through Illyria and 
Epirus to Dodona. It is a very significant fact that this tract 
of country lay on the route which the ‘ Hyperborean’ offer- 
ings pursued in the historical times, and of which the goal was 
Delos. It seems for a moment that we are here treading on 
firmer ground. For there is no reason to suppose that the 
Delians deceived Herodotus, or themselves were ignorant of 
the places within or near the Hellenic border whence the offer- 
ings came 424, Something then was being transmitted in the 
fifth century along the Adriatic frontier of Greece till it reached 
Dodona, at which point, apparently, the carriers struck across 
the mountainous interior and finally emerged on the shores of 
the Maliac gulf; after which the offerings passed along the 


® Geogr. Reg. s.v. Thessaly. 
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Euboean cities of the Euripus, the last being Karystos, and the 
link between Karystos and their final goal was the island 
Tenos. If we are to find any vratsemblance in the first part 
of Herodotus’ statement, that the starting-point was Scythia, 
we may interpret this to mean that before his time the Ionic 
cities of the Black Sea were sending their quota and connected 
themselves at some point with an old Hyperborean chain of 
delivery. And his account may be thus reconciled on the 
whole with that of Pausanias 242‘, who informs us that the first 
Hellenic station which received the Apolline tribute from the 
Scythians was Sinope, whence they were then passed on by 
the Hellenes—he does not say by what route—till they reached 
Prasiai in Attica, and the Athenians finally escorted them to 
Delos. And in the later prehistoric and all through the 
historic period the sacred island attracted to itself the ‘ Hyper- 
borean’ offerings and most of the Hyperborean legend, and we 
hear no more of Delphi in this connexion. We are confronted 
here with many difficulties in the way of the ethnological 
explanation of the development of the ritual ‘and the cult. 

The Delian foundation is probably later than the Delphian. 
Besides the evidence from the Homeric poems, which is of 
some value, we have fairly clear testimony that the North 
Greek cults of Apollo belong to the oldest period, and no such 
archaic institution can be found in his more southern worships 
as the Delphic Amphictyony. The oldest race in the Pelo- 
ponnese that were devoted to the god, the Dryopians, preserved 
a firm tradition of their aboriginal connexion with Delphi, and 
to them we may trace the leading worships of Apollo Pythaeus 
in the Peloponnese‘, and possibly the Karneian*. In Arcadia 
the god was obviously an intruder, and is scarcely associated 
with the oldest and autochthonous divinities: the incident at 
Pheneos, narrated by Plutarch’, and the story of Leimon 
and Skephros °¢, suggest in fact a certain hostility between him 
and the aboriginal inhabitants. It has been shown already 
how frequent are the traces of ethnic connexion between 
Arcadia and North Greece ; there are some slight indications 


® Vide infra, pp. 132-133. Db 557 D. (de ser. mum. vind, c. 13). 
© Paus. 8. §3, 3-3. 
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of a Dryopian settlement in Arcadia*, and the name of 
Apollo ’Oyxeidras at Thelpusa », as well as the religious asso- 
Ciations of this district, which have been examined in a former 
chapter, point clearly to Boeotia. Again, there are reasons 
for supposing that in the famous pre-Doric cult of Apollo of 
Amyclai, which will be discussed later, an immigrant god dis- 
possessed an autochthonous hero. Finally, in Attica his cult 
marks the Ionic settlement, and won no hold on the Acropolis 
nor any close association with the Zeus-Athena worship, and 
cannot, therefore, have belonged to the aboriginal Hellenic 
religion of the land. 

From the analogy, then, of these facts we may regard the 
priority of Delphi as probable, and may disregard the Delian 
legend of the birth as valueless for the chronology of the cult. 
And the general direction of Ionic migration makes strongly 
for the belief that the Delos-temple was the later foundation. 
The fame and power of the Apolline worship in the island 
were entirely due to the Ionic expansion, and we cannot find 
any clue that might enable_us to trace it back to a pre-Ionic 
period. We may believe that in their North Greek home the 
Ionians were already ardent worshippers of the god, and had 
already won the right of membership of the Delphic Amphi- 
ktyony before they moved southward and over sea: and as in 
a former chapter reasons have been given for the assumption 
that they once had settlements in Boeotia, so here a thread of 
connexion may be discerned between Delos and Boeotia in the 
name of the Delian month Tadafiev and the cult of Apollo 
Taddétos in the latter district *. Both the cult and the name 
of the month are unique, and the coincidence is not likely to 
be accidental*. We may assume then that the Delian temple 
and worship arose at a time when Ionic colonization was 
pushing across into the eastern waters of the Aegean: for, as 
Strabo tells us, Delos was a very convenient resting-place for 

®* Immerwahr, Xult. Myth. Arkad. route down the Enripus, as also in all 
p. 137. probability the Delian personages Opis, 

b Vide Geogr. Reg. s.v. ‘Arcadia.’ Achaiia, vide vol. 2, p. 488 and De- 

¢ The name and the temple of Delion _meter-chapter, vol. 3, pp. 71-72, and 


on the Boeotian coast are probably to R. 66. 
be associated with the Hyperboresh 
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those who were sailing from Greece to Asia, and the Delian 
legend of the Ionic Theseus and the Cretan Ariadne suggests 
that the island was in very ancient days a post in a trade-route 
that joined Attica and Crete. We may also conclude that as 
it was the Ionic yévn of the Attic tetrapolis who in the main 
achieved the Ionization of Athens, so it was a branch of this 
same stock that settled at Delos, for only in Delos and Attica 
is Apollo known to have been watp@os or Tevérwp ©; and it 
is also probable that the settlement of Delos took place before 
Athens became Ionic, as the only ancient Attic cult of Apollo 
Delios was in the Tetrapolis 15°8, We can easily understand 
that this new and brilliant foundation of the Ionic religion might 
attract the offerings of the Ionic communities even away from 
Delphi. The statement then of Pausanias is entirely credible 
that offerings came from Sinope to Prasiai on the Attic coast, 
and were carried across thence by the Athenians to Delos **?‘. 
And an interesting inscription from Sestos of the second cen- 
tury B.C.* supplies a confirmation that may not have been 
noticed hitherto: certain games are mentioned, consecrated to 
Hermes and Herakles, and performed in a sacred building or 
enclosure called rd “{'mepBeperatov. We have here in an official 
state-document the preservation of the Macedonian synonym 
for the ‘YmrépBopor or the “YrepBdpeor: for it is natural to explain 
the name in the inscription of Sestos as a designation of the 
spot or the building where the ‘ Hyperborean ’ offerings were 
landed or lodged for transmission, if they were coming through 
the Hellespont, or where the state of Sestos collected and 
dispatched its own to join the contributions from the Black 
Sea that may have come to Byzantium and then been trans- 
mitted by land along the Thracian coast. In any case, the 
fact that in the second century the name of tepBepérat, of the 
meaning of which there can be no doubt, was still preserved at 
Sestos to designate the carriers of the sacred tribute, furnishes 
strong additional support to Ahrens’ brilliant theory. 

We cannot say whether the route given by Pausanias 
converged at some point on the north-eastern coast with 
that which Herodotus gives us on the authority of his Delian 


® Dittenb. Sy//. Jnscr. 1st ed., no. 246. 
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informants, or whether it was entirely independent, a specially 
Ionic pilgrims’-way. Certainly the historian’s description 
carefully omits all reference to Prasiai or Athens; but this 
silence may reflect the local jealousy of the Delians in the 
middle of the fifth century, when they had not yet entirely 
lost their religious autonomy. It was from the Marathonian 
tetrapolis that the signal was given for the dispatch of the 
Athenian theoria to Delos; and it was here, as we have seen, 
in the oldest Ionic settlement of Attica, not in Athens, that 
the Attic temple of Apollo Delios was erected. And Prasiai 
might well have been a post in an old Delian route that came 
from North Greece by Euboea and the Euripos; and the 
Mycenaean finds at this place prove it to have been a pre- 
historic settlement of some importance, while the legends 
concerning Erysichthon * attest its very early association with 
Delos, an association probably independent of Athens, 

But, in the Herodotean account, what is hardest to understand 
is the reason why the Northern Greeks of Thessaly and the 
Macedonian border, and the communities of the north-western 
shores should have come to select Delos as the goal of their 
offerings, if this—as has been argued—had originally been 
Delphi. For why should the prestige of the later Ionic 
foundation have persuaded the non-lonic peoples of the north 
to neglect the older shrine in this matter of the Hyperborean 
oblations? We could explain it if we found traces of a bitter 
rivalry between the two Apolline centres, which at an early 
period might have lowered the authority of the Delphian. 
But we do not find any. It may indeed have been some slight 
feeling of jealousy that moved the Delphic oracle to encourage 
the claims of the Boeotian Tegyra, as against Delos, to be the 
birthplace of the twin-divinities®. Yet the relations between 
the Pythian shrine and the island-temple appear to have been 
cordial, and the latter loyally acknowledged the religious 
hegemony of the former, regarding it as a pious duty to 
hospitably entertain all Delphians", and never attempting to 


* Paus. 1.31, 2 (tomb of Erysichthon 18, 5. 
at Prasiai, who was buried there on his > Vide Plut. p. 412°. 
return from a Oewpla to Delos), cf. 1, 
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compete with the former as a seat of mantic inspiration. In 
Attica the organization of the Delian service was associated 
with that of the Delphian ?© ‘, and in various ways the Pythion 
at Athens with the temple of Delos*; we have also a record of 
the conjoint celebration in the island of the Pythia and Delia 
by Polykrates the tyrant 8, In fact we may believe that the 
Ionians, to whom the Delian worship owed both its foundation 
and its brilliant prosperity, had been from of old, when still 
in their prehistoric North-Greek home, closely attached to 
Delphi, and would not be severed from their old allegiance 
by the new cult-centre that they themselves had created. 
Moreover so far is it from being true, that the Pythian cult 
paled at all as the Delian rose to its zenith, that on the con- 
trary the Ionic colonization which gave birth to the latter, 
helped to exalt the prestige of the older oracular shrine; and 
the Dorian conquest of the Peloponnese brought it a further 
increase of power. Yet Delos became the ‘hyperborean ’ 
depository not only for the Ionians but for the Northern and 
North-western Greek stocks: perhaps because the transmarine 
expansion, in which most of the communities took part, 
suggested the convenience of finding a central island home 
for the propitiatory cult of their leader Apollo, who had 
become a god of the sea while retaining his character as a 
god of the harvest. Later, we find the ‘ Hyperboreans’ 
vaguely relegated to the west , perhaps even to the south-east, 
of the Mediterranean world ; and this is just what we should 
expect, according to Ahrens’ explanation; for the Greek 
communities of the western waters, as well as those of the 
Asia Minor coast, if they sent offerings to either Delphi or 
Delos would be called ‘hyperboreans,’ so long as a reminis- 
cence of the original meaning of the word survived. Hence 
it is that Olen, who ‘came from the Hyperboreans 2,’ 
appears dimly as a Thessalian, an Achaean, or a Lycian°; 
and we may conclude that Lycia, hellenized by Apollo- 


* Vide Geogr. Reg. s.v. Delos. Hyperborean land. Crusius, op. cit. 

> Vide Crusius in Roscher, 1, p. 2816. p. 2818, quotes Apoll. Rhod. 3. 674, as 

° There is only this indirect evidence supporting it, but the citation appears 
for the identification of Lycia with the to me to have no such significance. 
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worshippers in a very early prehistoric period, sent back its 
‘hyperborean’ quota to Delphi or Delos. Nevertheless the 
northern element in the legend of the Hyperboreans is always 
dominant, and herein lies its value for the early ethnology of 
the cult. In no other worship of Greece do we find at so 
early a time a similar ritual of pilgrimage and dedication to 
a distant shrine. A glimpse is presented to us of a prehistoric 
period, when religion had already transcended the narrowest 
local and tribal barriers, when various Hellenic communities 
were already worshipping the same divinity and acknowledging 
to some extent a religious centre: when the nascent inter- 
national law, which was religious in its origin, threw its aegis 
over the pilgrim-couriers, the weppepées or taépBopot or 
tmepBepérat who travelled from place to place collecting or 
transmitting the oblations, and bearing the arrow as the 
badge of their tutelary god just as heralds carried the staff 
of Hermes, and who were reputed to be pious because they 
were sacrosanct. 

The ethnological question need not be pursued further at 
present: but a summary statement of it might emphasize 
the following conclusions which a minute examination of the 
phenomena will be found to confirm. The Apolline worship 
at a very early, though perhaps not the earliest, era of Hellenic 
history had struck deep roots in North Greece, and from 
thence spread its branches southwards and across the sea: 
of wider compass than Poseidon’s, it was already in some 
sense the common property of the leading tribes in the north, 
Thessalian-Achaeans, Ionians, Dryopes, and Dorians, before 
the Dorian conquest of the Peloponnese and before the great 
colonies were planted along the Asia Minor coast; and hence 
in the later era of expansion it became a leading cult in the 
cities of Aeolis and Ionia, and dominant in the Dorian Penta- 
polis: the Peloponnesian Dorians were devoted to the cults 
of Apollo [Ivéaeis and Kdpvetos, but both these they probably 
found already established there by an earlier Dryopian immi- 
gration, while the Amyclaean Apollo was the divinity of the 
Achaean®*, the Messenian Apollo Képvdos probably of a Minyan 


® The Amyclaean cult had travelled to Cyprus probably in connexion with 
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population #8; and Apollo Lykeios who gave his name to 
Lycia belonged to the oldest stratum of the religion, and his 
cult was the common heritage of many races *, 

We can now inquire into the personality of the God, noting 
his characteristics in the earlier and later periods. Although 
he may have entered Hellas already a deity of the political 
community, yet some of his worships preserved a reminiscence 
of savagery and wild life, and we may regard these as 
aboriginal. The bow, his constant attribute, may have marked 
the divinity of the tribes who lived mainly by the chase. And 
of such a stage the cults of ’Aypatos at Megara, ’Aypérns 
at Chios and Aa¢pios in Kalydon may be distant survivals ©°, 
Even in the later period the wild-wood and the cave were 
regarded here and there as his proper haunts: in two cities 
of Cyprus he was worshipped as “YAdrys, ‘the god of the 
wood, and inscriptions from the vicinity of Paphos dedicating 
a grotto to him under this name, and the cult travelled over 
to Egypt *. By a coincidence we again find the cave-dwelling 
god at a spot called ‘fAa: near Magnesia on the Maeander, 
where a striking ritual was practised of which Pausanias has 
preserved the record®: the very archaic image of Apollo, 
dedicated in a cavern there, inspired supernatural powers in 
the priests, who were able to throw themselves from pre- 
cipitous heights, to pluck up tall trees by the roots and to 
carry them on their shoulders along dizzy paths. Such 
phrenzied possession, that lifts the worshipper above the 
ordinary level of humanity, was rarely found in the Apolline 
religion of the historic period, and would belong rather to 


some early ‘ Achaean’ migration from 
Laconia, which may also have brought 
to the island the cult of Apollo ‘EAcirns, 
from the Laconian Helos: see Geogr, 
Reg. s.v. Cypras: Steph. Byz. s.v. 
“Edos: Meister, Dse griech. Dialecte, 2, 
p- 129 (from Deeke), cf. Rev. d'Et. grec. 
1889, p. 231. 

* The cults of Apollo ‘Aypaios, 
*Apxiryérns Tvécos at Megara (R. 6, 64, 
148), of Apollo (? Ka@dporos) at Sikyon 
(R. 222°, Geogr. Reg. s.v. Sikyon, cf. 


Artemis, R. 79°), Apollo Teneates at 
Tenea (Geogr. Reg. s.v.), 'EmBarhpos 
and @edpios at Troezen (R. 38, 145, 
273°), as well asthe chief cults of Argos, 
seem all to belong to the pre-Dorian 
period, so far as their legendary asso- 
ciations are an indication. In the scanty 
list of Elean and Achaean cults we can 
find no ethnographic clue, except that 
we may interpret the Elean Apollo 
@dpyuios as Aetolian, vide p. 167. 
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the votaries of Dionysos ; but we may regard it here as an 
aboriginal tradition that has followed the Thessalian colonists 
to their new home, and that descends from a time when Apollo 
in North Greece was still a deity of the wild wood, and when 
his ritual was marked with the savage ecstasy of wood-magic. 
The fashion of using the cave as a shrine was still in vogue 
in the Mycenaean period—witness the Dictaean cave of Zeus 
with its Mycenaean hoard of votive-offerings—and did not 
wholly die out under the later civilization. It survived 
naturally in some of the chthonian worships; but Apollo 
was not ‘chthonian’; and probably at the beginning of his 
Hellenic career, and certainly by the time he arrived at Athens, 
he had shaken off most of his savagery, and had become a 
deity of the higher political life. Therefore it is all the more 
surprising to find him still worshipped at Athens as a cave- 
dweller as late as the Roman period*; beneath the northern 
rocks of the Acropolis, which were called Maxpai, was the 
cavern which Euripides mentions as the scene of the union 
between Creusa and Apollo, and which, through the legend 
of Ion, was associated with Delphi and the Ionic settlement 
of Attica,and intimately connected with the official and politi- 
cal life of the state. In Hellenic life it often happened that the 
trace of the primitive fact still survived in the higher social 
organism ; but there are special facts which will be examined 
below ° explaining why the political deity of Athens should 
still haunt the cave. 

To the same aboriginal period the worship of Apollo 
Avxevos’ must have belonged. The history of this title is more 
curious than that of any other in Greek religious nomen- 
clature, the name of the country of Lycia probably, and 
the French Lycée obviously, being derived from the appella- 
tive of a primitive god of wolves. For this is etymologically, 
at least according to the data which we have to work on, the 
only right explanation of Avxetos, and the other theory that 
derives the word from an assumed form Avxn=‘light,’ which 
appears in dydiAvxn and AvxdBas, is etymologically unsound. 
Serious error has arisen both among the older and younger 


* Vide Geogr. Reg. s. v. Attica. > Vide pp. 156-157. 
FARNELL. IV I 
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school of mythological inquirers*, by ignoring the well 
attested law of adjectival formations, by which noun-stems 
in o [e] give rise to adjectival forms in eos [tos] and stems 
in a to forms in ‘atos.’ Therefore the forms Avxewos and 
Avxaios cannot be explained, as they usually are, by reference 
to the same noun-stem: the former can designate a wolf-god, 
and cannot designate a light-god; the latter can designate 
a light-god, but not originally or except by false analogy a 
god of wolves: and what else these two terms could re- 
spectively mean we cannot with our present material discaver. 
Now, through a natural error of popular etymology, the 
wolf strayed into the legend of the Arcadian Zeus Avxatos 
and possibly into his ritual: but the animal is far more in- 
timately at home in the legend and the ritual of Apollo 
Avxevos®, It was the wolves that led Leto in her travail, 
herself in the form of a she-wolf, from the country of 
the Hyperboreans to Delos, or to the river Xanthos in 
Lycia’»"; and Apollo may have been called Avuxnyevjs by 
Pandaros in the //zad in the sense of ‘born from the she- 
wolf*.’ Apollo sends the wolves to nourish his own child, 
Miletos, in Crete’?™; and in the Argives’ legend, explaining the 
origin of their ancient cult of Apollo Avxewos, concerning 
the combat between the wolf and the bull on which hung the 
question of the sovereignty of Danaos or Gelanor, Apollo bade 
Danaos worship him as the chief deity of the community 
if the wolf conquered, but Poseidon (the bull-god) if the 
victory went to the bull. This is the story as preserved by 
Servius’; and even in the somewhat different version that 
Pausanias *‘ and—with trifling variations—Plutarch follow, in 


* Examples are too numerous to 
quote: I was under the influence of the 
same error when I wrote vol. 1, pp. 41, 
92; perhaps the first who set the modern 
classical anthropologist on a false scent 
in this matter was Professor Robertson 
Smith in his article on ‘Sacrifice’ in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. The deriva- 
tion of Avseos from Aven ( = light) 
was rife in the Hellenistic period, vide 
Macrob. 1. 17, 37. 


> The orthography of the title of Zeus 
never varies: Apollo's epithet Av«eios 
is once—in an erroneous gloss of 
Hesychius—given as Aveaios”!: but the 
classical writers and the inscriptions 
are entirely in accord as to the form. 

© Aven-yer}s can arise from the stem 
Aveo; cf. veryerns, tAagnBdAos, woAepa- 
Béxos. Vide Curtius, Greek Gram. Expl. 
pp. 165-166. 

4 Aen. 4. 377 
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which the wolf appears merely as the symbol of the ad- 
venturous stranger, it is still the god who has sent his familiar 
animal. There are certain transformation-stories also in which 
Apollo himself takes this animal form: in this shape he slew 
the Telchines, and united himself with Kyrene. What is 
more important than these legends are the records that show 
that the wolf was occasionally his sacrificial animal; this is 
expressly stated by the Scholiast of Sophocles in regard to 
Argos "', and the story given by Pausanias 74 seems to point 
to some kind of sacrifice once offered to the wolves at Sikyon 
in the temple of Apollo Avxeios*. Being then the familiar 
animal, and at times the sacrificial victim, it is probable that 
the wolf was in some way regarded as ‘the double’ or the 
incarnation of the deity. For the older theories that read 
symbolism everywhere fail to explain Apollo Aves: in a 
few legends the wolf may have symbolized the stranger, but 
there is no other legend besides the Argive attaching to Apollo 
Lykeios where the stranger appears at all. Perhaps the wolf 
may have occasionally been regarded as typical of death and 
the lower world, and for this reason Hades or the demon-hero 
of Temesa may have been represented with wolf’s skin for 
cap or mantle; but it is difficult to discern any genuine 
chthonian feature in Apollo. 

Nor, finally, does the wolf in Greek mythology possess any 
astral or solar significance that we can recognize». Probably, 
no symbolism was intended at all in this association of the 
animal and the god. 

We are very possibly confronted here with a remnant of 
direct animal-worship (or half-worship), upon which the cult 
of a higher god is engrafted: the primitive Greek may have 
made occasionally propitiatory offerings to the wolves, as the 
Acarnanians made to the flies*; and in fact we are told by 
a scholiast that a man who killed a wolf in Attica used ‘to 

® Prof. Robertson Smith—Religion of some modern writers, as might be 
Semiles, p. 209—interprets the record in expected, have tried to attach a solar 
this way. symbolism to Apollo’s wolf. 
> Macrobius believed that in Egypt © Clem. Alex. Protr. p. 34, P. (so also 
both Apollo and the wolf were wor- at Leukas, Ael. Vat. An. 11. 8). 
shipped as solar beings, [R.77]; and 
I 2 
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make a collection’ for its burial *, that is to say buried it with | 
costly and propitiatory offerings’®. We are at liberty to con- — 
jecture that the wolf was once reverenced in Greece, as the 
sacred animal of a wolf-tribe, and that an Apollo Avxetos 
supervened upon or emerged from a tribal totem-cult. But 
there is no trace of a wolf-tribe in Greece, like the Hirpini in 
Italy >, and animals are frequently reyerenced by tribes that 
do not take them for their badge, nor can we discover any- 
thing clearly totemistic in the legend or ritual of Apollo 
Lykeios. But we win from it a glimpse of a very primitive 
period of religious thought when Apollo was still the wood- 
deity of a race of hunters and shepherds, and the fierce beast 
of the wood was regarded as his natural and sacred associate 
and occasional] incarnation. And even the later and civilized 
Greece recognized in him the deity of the chase, who cherished 
the living things of the wild °, and to whom the hunter offered 

a thank-offering for his game °. 

We can now trace out the geography and the progress ot 
this special cult. Like the others, it doubtless travelled south- 
wards from the north. We may discern a trace of it on the 
old Hyperborean route that led from Tempe to Delphi, if we 
follow a clue that is afforded by the anonymous story which 
Servius preserves: ‘after the death of Python it was a wolf 
that first brought Apollo the laurel from that place which is 
called Tempe’’*. But Apollo, or his human representative, 
came down from Tempe, bearing the purifying laurel ; it seems 
then to have been remembered that he once moved down that 
highway of Hellenic conquest in the form of a wolf-god. It is 
certain that the worship existed at Delphi’*, for in the well- 
known Labyadai inscription (fifth century B.C.) mention is 


* This is not really inconsistent with 
the statement of the Scholiast on Aris- 
toph. Av. 368, that an old Attic law 
ordered the killing of wolves and gave 
large rewards to the slayer. The Ainos 
seem to slay the bear freely, but are 
careful to propitiate him, vide Frazer, 
G. B.* 2. pp. 376 and 429. 

> The statement of Servius, Aen. 2. 
785, reveals a wolf-worship once prac- 


tised on Mount Soracte by a wolf-tribe, 
the Hirpini, who dance a wolf-dance. 
The wolf figures in hieratic Mycenaean 
art, and was therefore probably a sacred 
animal in the Mycenaean period: on 
a Mycenaean seal in the museum of 
Candia we see two wolves heraldically 
grouped around a pillar like the lions 
on the Lion-Gate. 
° Cf. Aesch. Ag. 55. 
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f made of the sacrificial skins belonging to 5 Avxetos: and in 
the temple near the ‘great altar’ stood a bronze statue of 
a wolf, which as the cicerone informed Pausanias was dedi- 
cated to commemorate the following incident : a temple-robber 
had buried some treasure that belonged to the Delphic god 
on Mount Parnassos, and as he lay asleep there was attacked 
and slain by a wolf, which thereupon went every day to the 
city and by its howls at last attracted people to the spot, and 
the gold was recovered; the wolf was evidently inspired by 
Apollo Lykeios. It is possible—though the evidence of a late 
Orphic fragment is not enough to pronounce on —that it was 
as Avxecos or Auxwpevs that the god first delivered his Pythian 
oracles, as in other places we find the wolf-god dealing in 
divination. The cult is not found elsewhere in North Greece; 
but it must have reached Attica at an early period, where it 
flourished down to a late age*. An archaic inscription attests 
its existence at Spata near Marathon, and we may suppose it 
to belong to the earliest Ionic period ; the Lyceum at Athens 
stood on the south of the Acropolis, near the district known 
as Agrai, and the temple-legend associated it with the early 
Pandionid period, while a story was told to explain its dedica- 
tion, which savours perhaps—from a very long way off—of 
a primitive wolf-sacrifice>. It is difficult to discern what 
special character attached to the worship in Attica: we find 
Aeschylus in a well-known passage ‘® appealing to Apollo 
Avxevos with a full sense of the original significance of the 
epithet: but the dogma that is sometimes maintained, that 
it expresses generally the darker and destructive aspect of 
Apollo in contrast to the brighter, is unproved and im- 
probable®. The history of the Athenian building known as 
70 Avxetov was chequered: by the fifth century B.c. it had 
come to be used as a gymnasium, and its precincts for military 
exercises especially of the cavalry; in the fourth century it 
was chosen for the school of Aristotle, and hence the name 
has survived in modern Europe. All this may have been 
pure accident; we need not conclude that a god who was 


* Geogr. Reg. s.z. Attica, cf. R. 7°. © Vide Soph. EZcir. 1379. 
> Schol. Demosth. 24, p. 114. 
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originally wolfish had come to be regarded as a power to 
whom warlike manceuvres or philosophic lectures might be 
specially consecrated. But certainly at an early time the cult 
of Avxecos became as civilized as any other; and it is possible 
that at Athens he grew into a patron-deity of the law-courts. 
At least, this will be proved if it can be shown that the Attic 
hero Avxos, whose statue ‘in wolf's form’ stood near the law- 
courts, was merely a degenerate form of the god; but this 
question belongs to a separate chapter on hero-worship. For 
the present it may be enough to note that the deity under 
this title is nowhere explicitly associated with any legal 
functions or with any advance in legal ideas, as AeAgdlnos 
was ; unless we choose to interpret a vague passage in Philo- 
stratus’ Herotcus, where Apollo Avxewos is called dugios, as an 
indication that the wolf-god protected the exile and was there- 
fore interested in the higher law concerning homicide’ ; but 
the context does not bear out any such interpretation. 

The grave of Nisos behind the Lyceum connects this cult 
with the Megarid, whence it is probable that Athens derived 
it. The records attest its antiquity in the Isthmus and in the 
Peloponnese ’*°-8, and we may regard it as a heritage from 
the pre-Dorian days. The Argive appears to have been the 
most prominent ‘'; its origin was, as we have seen, associated 
with the legend of Danaos*, whose throne was preserved in 
the temple amidst other monuments of great antiquity ; and 
still in the days of Pausanias the shrine was ‘the most re- 
markable in the city.’ It seems that here was maintained the 
perpetual fire, which we find in certain Greek communities, 
as we find it in the Vesta-service at Rome, the symbol of the 
continuity of the state: and it is noteworthy that this is here 
consecrated to Apollo, though the Argive Hera, the elder 
deity, remains the chief divinity of the state. 

The current of Greek colonization, Aeolic and Ionic, bore 
the cult of Lykeios across the Aegean, and in Kalymna, where 
he appears to have been the chief god of the state, it may 

* So far as the temple-legend is worth b Vide Diod. Sic. §. 54; Hom. ZZ. a. 
anything, it suggests that the Danai 678: the lyre, the coin-type of Kalymna 
were a Hellenic tribe coming from the before 500 B.C.: Head, Ast. Num. 
north. P- 534- 
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have been planted by a Thessalian or Argive settle- 
ment "*. 

But the most interesting ethnologic problem which the study 
of Hellenic religion and myth may hope to elucidate is pre- 
sented by the name of the country of Lycia. Some modern 
writers are inclined to derive the word from the appellative of 
Apollo that we are now considering *; but the theory needs to 
be submitted to a more searching criticism than as yet it has 
received. 

In the first place we have every reason for believing that 
Avxfa and Avxio: is Greek and not an aboriginal word adopted 
by the earliest Hellenic immigrants: for at no time did the 
natives call themselves by it, but their ethnic names were 
Teppirar, Tpewlrar [= Trihmili], or McAtaz. The word being 
Greek, we should certainly suspect a connexion between it 
and Apollo Avxeos, especially when we remember how fre- 
quently the names of places in Greece betray a religious 
origin, and how powerful must have been the influence of 
the Apolline cult in Lycia in the pre-Homeric as it was in 
the post-Homeric times. For in the //zad, the Lycian heroes, 
who are altogether of Hellenic character, are specially dear 
to Apollo and swear by Apollo Avxnyevjs, an epithet which 
may have meant for Homer ‘ Lycian-born,’ though originally 
it probably designated ‘the son of the she-wolf.”” The Helle- 
nization of Lycia goes back far into the prehistoric period, 
and we may believe this corner of Asia Minor to have been 
the earliest vantage-ground of Hellenism on the Eastern 
continent. The legends attempt to lift the veil for us, and 
we discover the greater value in them the more we examine 
them. The Hellenic settlement is represented by the names 
of Xanthos, Bellerophon, Iobates, Sarpedon, Glaukos, and 
Pandaros, and the immigration starts from Crete or Rhodes 


® Miiller, Dor. 2.2, § 3; Kretschmer, 
Einleitung, p. 370; Bury, History of 


and Lykosura, are derived : the ancients 
usually connected the name with the 


Greece, p. 62, is doubtful; Fick, Vorgrse- 
chische Ortsnamen, pp. 2, 132, believes 
in a‘ Hittite’ race of Lukki, from whose 
name and presence the names ‘ Lykia 
Lykaonia,’ even the Arcadian Lykaon 


hero Avwxos, the Athenian (Herod. 1. 
173; Paus. 1. 19, 3) or the Rhodian 
(R. 7°); but this Lykos is usually 
attached to Apollo Avxecos. 
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with which Argos is associated *. These names are all Hellenic 
—with the possible exception of Sarpedon—and are connected 
with Lycia by no mere fiction of ballad-song or epic-poetry. 
Xanthos, the eponymous hero of the Lycian city, is the son of 
Triopas” from Argos. Bellerophon and Glaukos belong to 
the Isthmus of Corinth and the Argolid, where the cult of 
Apollo Avxecos must have been strong in the pre-historic 
period ; and they also won a firm footing on Lycian soil in 
pre-Homeric days. According to Alexander Polyistor it was 
Bellerophon who changed the name of the people from Tremili 
to Lykioi*®, and his memory was maintained in the land by 
a later hero-cult which Quintus Smyrnaeus attests, and to 
which some lines in Glaukos’ speech in the /ézad may refer 4. 
The passage in Quintus is specially valuable, for it proves the 
existence in Lycia of a hero-cult of Glaukos also, and it 
attaches to it a ritual-legend which is really a replica of the 
Thessalian-Lapith legend of the death of Kaineus. We find 
also that Pandaros and Sarpedon were worshipped in later 
times in Lycia*®, and the memory of the latter was cherished 
in Cilicia—a land closely connected with the former—by the 
cults of Apollo Sarpedonios?® and Artemis Sarpedonia ‘, 
the deity taking a title from the favoured hero, as not in- 
frequently happened. Finally the names of Glaukos and 
Iobates were preserved as eponyms of a Lycian deme and 
tribe, while ‘Sarpedon’ survived as a personal Lycian name 8. 
This roll of ancestor-heroes then possesses a certain reality, 
and we may believe that they were brought to Lycia by the 


* Attica only comes to play a part in 


tomb from Xanthos with the Argive 
the Lycian settlement, because the Attic 


god (see A. B. Cook, Class. Rev. 1904, 


hero Lykos was well known and was 
sure to be connected with the name of 
Lycia. The version in Herodotus, who 
is our first authority for this connexion, 
may indicate that the Attic influence in 
Lycia, to which the later art testifies, 
was beginning to be strong in his day 
(1. 173). 

> Triopas has been regarded as iden- 
tical with the three-eyed Zeus of Argos, 
and if we could connect the divinity who 
appears under three forms on the Harpy- 


Pp. 75), we should have another clue of 
connexion between Lycia and Argos; but 
vide p. 287, n. c. 

° Steph. Byz, s.v. Tpezidn (Miiller, 
F. H. G. 3, fr. 84). 

4 J. 6. 194; Quint. Smyrn. ro. 158. 

* Strab. p. 665; C. 7. G. add. 4269>; 
Schol. Arist. V6. 622. 

f Artemis, R. 79™. 

© Steph. Byz. s.v. TAav«ov 870s. 
C. 1. G. add. 42694. 
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first wave of Hellenism that reached these shores. For we 
must connect them with the name of Av«co, which according 
to our lights we must maintain to be Greek, and intimately 
with the worship of Apollo; and this on close examination 
proves to be purely Hellenic in Lycia and not intermixed 
with barbaric elements, unless we choose gratuitously to 
regard the divination by the sacred fish at Sura 2 to be an 
alien trait. In fact the Hellenic element must have been 
stronger originally than the facts presented by the later 
period would suggest*, when it seems to have been almost 
submerged beneath the aboriginal. 

Now the legends, connecting the earliest immigrant settle- 
ment ultimately with Argos but immediately with Crete, and 
the Rhodian tradition, cited by Diodorus from Zeno the 
historian of Rhodes, that the Telchinian Lykos migrated from 
Rhodes and founded the temple of Apollo Lykios on the 
river Xanthos’, have a vraisemblance of their own, and 
accord with certain other legends and certain facts’, But 
what we should immediately look for is evidence of the ancient 
existence of the cult of Apollo Avxetos in Lycia, in Crete, and 
Rhodes. And the evidence is only vague and indirect. As 
regards Lycia and Rhodes, we have merely the statement of 
the Rhodian historian™®, and we cannot with certainty con- 
clude from it that a cult of the wolf-god existed in his own 
day at Xanthos; for it is not discernible on the Lycian coins °, 
nor in the records concerning the oracular shrines of the 
Lycian Apollo. In Crete there is certainly a trace of it pre- 
served by the legend that the Cretan infant Miletos, the child 


® The evidence from the place-names, 
especially Xanthos, corroborates this. 

b Daidala, the name of a mountain in 
Lycia and on the Rhodian mainland, 
Strab. p. 664: Xanthos worshipped in 
the Lycian city from Argos and Crete, 
C. I. G. 4269°, August. De Civ. D. 18, 
12, Steph. Byz. s. v. Bdv@os; ancient cult 
of Apollo, ‘Epuv@iB:os or ‘Epe@imios in 
Rhodes and Lycia, R. 23; the Lycian 
alphabet accords with the Rhodian in 
the use of the non-Phoenician double 
letters (vide Kirchhoff, Studien, pp. §9- 


60; since Kirchhoff wrote, the Rhodian 
alphabet is found also to belong, like the 
Lycian, to the ‘ Western’ Group). 

© The inscription "AwéAAwy Aumios on 
coins of the Imperial period merely 
designates the God of the country: vide 
Geogr. Reg. s.v. Lycia. One of the 
late Latin compilers of mythology pub- 
lished by Bode says indeed that Apollo 
was represented in Lycia as of wolfish 
form (R. 7); but his treatise is full of 
absurdities and we cannot trust his 
authority. 
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of Apollo, the founder and eponymous hero of the famous 
Carian-Ionian city, was suckled by wolves which Apollo sent 
to save him when he was exposed’™™: and the Lycian Sar- 
pedon was also regarded as one of the founders of Miletos *. 
But neither in Miletos nor in Crete have we definite record of 
the worship of Apollo Avxeos. Nevertheless the theory that 
is here being discussed is not discredited by this lack of the 
decisive proof: the legendary association of Rhodes and Lycia 
with Argos is an important fact, for this latter of all places in 
the Peloponnese was devoted to Apollo Avxews, and it is 
a significant point that the Argive cult also possessed that 
oracular character which marked all the Apolline cults of 
Lycia’’, and that both at Patara and Argos a prophetess 
was the medium of inspiration. We may finally note that 
the Cilician city of Tarsos, which according to a strong tradi- 
tion was an Argive colony, worshipping Perseus as its hero- 
ancestor, preserved on its coins an archaic type of Apollo with 
his wolves 7°. We find too that Lycian influences in Tarsos 
are independently attested by the worship of Apollo-Sarpe- 
donius at an oracular shrine®°5, either in or not far from 
Tarsos, and the name of this city was associated with the 
myth of Bellerophon °. 

We may then hold as the most probable hypothesis that 
the name of Lycia arose from a very early Hellenic migration, 
starting originally from Argos and moving za Crete and 
Rhodes, of worshippers of Apollo Av«eos, who themselves 
may have been called Avxevot, or—more probably °~—may have 
given the’ name 7 Avxela to the ground which they first 
occupied on the eastern shore and on which they built the 
first shrine of their tribal god ; and we may further conjecture 
that this was on the coast near Xanthos and Patara. And if 


* Strab. p. 634, from Ephoros. Cilicia, Bull. Corr. Tell. 1904, 


> Steph. Byz. s.v. Tapods, quoting 
from Dionysius Thrax éy rq wmept 
‘Pé8ov. An Argive inscription of the 
early Imperial period commemorates 
‘the renewal of the ancient friendship 
of the Aigiaii of Cilicia with our city,’ 
and speaks of the visit of Perseus to 


Pp. 422. 

° There is, so far as J am aware, no 
clear instance of a Greek tribe named 
directly after a deity or the appellative 
of a deity: but place-names so derived 
are very numerous. 
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the Ruka mentioned in the inscription of Rameses II are 
really the Lycians—a view accepted by most Egyptologists— 
then we have proof of the presence of Hellenes in Crete and 
on the eastern shore before the fourteenth century B.C.: a fact 
of primary importance for the ethnologic questions raised by 
Dr. Evans’ recent discoveries in Crete. 

Continuing now the survey of those forms of worship that 
belong to a more primitive life, we notice the frequency of the 
cults in which Apollo appears as the pastoral god, the deity of 
the flocks and herds, being occasionally worshipped in con- 
junction with Pan and the Nymphs®, as in the recently 
discovered cave-shrine of Vari in Attica* and possibly at 
Gythion®. In Epidauros, Arcadia, and probably Corcyra, 
he enjoyed the title of Noéytos, which no doubt originally 
referred to the pasture, though Cicero states that it was inter- 
preted in Arcadia as a designation of the god of law: while 
Servius informs us that the bucolic song was consecrated to 
Apollo Noémos, descending from the time when he fed the 
flocks of Admetos®. In Dorian and Ionic communities we 
find the same functions assigned to him by means of similar 
appellatives 1! ; Laconia called him Qopaios and Qoparns, the 
giver of the seeds of life°, he became the goat-god in Naxos ™, 
and in Arcadia, where as a powerful intruder from the north he 
usurped to some extent the place of the older deities Pan and 
Hermes, a temple was raised on the banks of the river 
Karnion to Apollo Kepedras, the god of horned cattle, himself 
perhaps imagined as horned 3°: while at Patrai we hear of 
a statue representing him as standing with one foot on the 
cranium of an ox}%, This pastoral nature must have belonged 
to him in North Greece, as is evidenced by the legend of 
Admetos and by the cult-epithet of PaAdéios, which, as Plutarch 
says, the Boeotians gave him believing that abundance of 
milk in their flocks and herds was a token of the presence 
of the god in their midst '*. 

In this connexion, an important special question arises 
concerning the relations of Apollo with Aristaios, the hero 
of the pastures and many of the arts of husbandry. It seems 
® Vide Amer. Journ. Arch.7,1903.  » Vide infra, p. 31a. © Vide infra, p. 441. 
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that Hesiod, and in a sense Pindar too, identified the hero 
with the god, and we have proof that Apollo was called 
’"Aptoraios in Keos®. The question whether the hero was 
originally a distinct divine personage, or merely emerged from 
the higher god in consequence of the detachment of an 
epithet, will be considered elsewhere. It is enough here to 
note that the connexion or interdependence of the two ts not 
always maintained, and that ’Aptoratos—which must have 
originally meant the ‘son of ’Aplory,’ probably a synonym 
of Artemis-Kallisté—is not likely to have been in the first 
instance an appellative of Apollo. The union of the two 
probably arose in North Greece, and Pindar, who says that 
men will ‘consider Aristaios as Zeus and holy Apollo,’ 
describes the hero as ‘the follower of the flocks,’ dadova 
pndwy. It has been supposed by Reinach that these words 
may explain the Cypriote cult of Apollo ’Omdwy MedAdp- 
@cos 19, which he would derive from an old Arcadian cult 
of Aristaios: the Cypriote dedications, however, do not 
throw any light on the meaning of the epithets*. 

Like most other Greek divinities, Apollo was worshipped 
in his turn as a god of vegetation, aiding the growth of trees, 
flowers, and the harvest. The laurel, the plane-tree, the 
tamarisk, even the apple-tree, are sacred to him, and some of 
his appellatives are derived from them 15-1443; of these 
the most important is Sadyvnddpos", which must be con- 
sidered in connexion with the ritual of the dadunddpia®. We 
find the epithet at Larissa, Chaironeta, Eretria, Thebes, and in 
the Attic deme of Phlye, and at Thebes and Larissa it was 
applied both to the god and to his human representative 
who walked in the festal procession carrying the sacred 
laurel-branch. The term and the ritual acquired a mythic 
allusion to the Hyperborean journey of Apollo who proceeded 
from Tempe to Delphi, bearing the sacred branch of purifica- 
tion after the death of Python. But probably the service was 
originally not mimetic, but purely ritualistic, like the carrying 


* Concerning MeAdy@os there seems _ that it was derived from some Cypriote 
no better explanation to offer than that _village or district named MéAav@a. 
of Mr, Hogarth’s Devia Cypria, p. 25, > Vide pp. 284-286. 
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of the elpeoidvn, a piece of old-world vegetation-magic, the 
evergreen laurel-bough being borne as a fructifying charm. 
The geography of the cult shows clearly its North Greek 
origin, and we may believe that the district near Tempe was 
probably its original home; it may have reached Phlye from 
Boeotia or Eretria *. 

Among the vegetation-cults, our attention is specially 
engaged by the Amyclaean Apollo, the divinity to whom in 
part at least the great Laconian festival of the Hyakinthia 
was consecrated ' *46, The latter will be examined in detail 
among the other festivals of Apollo towards the close of this 
chapter. As regards the god himself, we are told by Pau- 
sanias that the statue of Apollo at Amyklai was of a very 
ancient type, aniconic except for the head, hands, and feet, the 
head bearing a helmet and the hands a bow and spear; that 
this stood above a base which had the shape of an altar, and 
which was regarded as the grave of Hyakinthos, a bronze door 
having been let into one of the sides, through which offerings 
were poured to the departed hero before the sacrifice to the god. 

We are al] familiar with the legend of Hyakinthos, part of 
which is probably late, and which is not relevant to the cult 
except at the one cardinal point—the death of the hero. 
Now at Amyclai the god was clearly enough distinguished 
from the buried Hyakinthos, and the distinction was marked 
in the ritual of the Hyakinthia. But at Tarentum ) the tomb 
of Hyakinthos was sometimes called the tomb of Apollo 
Hyakinthos®. A similar question then must arise here as that 
which the Aristaios-cult presented: is the original deity of the 
Amyclaean worship an Apollo “fdxivOos, from whom, as the 
appellative becomes detached, a hero Hyakinthos arises as an 
emanation? or is Hyakinthos the name of an older aboriginal 
deity or divine personage, whose cult was invaded by Apollo, 
with the effect that the older was partly absorbed by the 
younger god? The question is of much more importance than 


* It is a coincidence worth noting that > There is not the slightest reason 
the name and legend of Lykos occurs for tampering with the text of Polybius, 
both at Phlye and Thebes; Paus. 4. as some would do, 
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the former one for the true understanding of the old Apolline 
cult ; and it is partly an etymological problem. 

To say no more than that the god and the hero were simply 
named after the flower is a trivial explanation that contents 
no one. The Greek wtdxwos was a species of iris, and it 
appears as a religious symbol, probably as a badge of the 
Earth-goddess, in Mycenaean religious art*. But if Apollo 
had taken an appellative from a favourite flower, we should 
not have heard of Apollo “YdxivGos, but “Yaxiv6cos, or “YaxiwOeds, 
or “YaxivOorpdgos as Artemis was called. The flower of course 
could be personified directly by the quick imagination of the 
people, and we should expect to hear a story of a beautiful 
youth, just as we have a Greek love-story about Daphne or 
Laurel. But there was no serious worship of Daphne. The 
Greeks could create these airy half-palpable forms, and 
quicken them with myth and art: but they were not trivial 
enough to make the personification of a flower the object of 
a national and earnest, even gloomy, worship, so imperious 
in its demands that warriors must suspend the course of a 
campaign, in order that they might return and bewail the 
death of a deified iris. 

At least the student who has worked on the old veins of 
religious thought will be slow to believe this ; and he will feel 
justified in his unbelief when he discovers that the particular 
flower does not appear at all in the record of the Hyakinthia 
or in the Amyclaean ritual of Apollo. 

The more scientific view of modern etymology is no doubt 
the true one, that the name of the flower and the name of the 
god or hero are derivatives from the same root, which appears 
in Sanskrit, Latin, Irish, and English, and in form and meaning 
corresponds to our word ‘young’: so that Hyakinthos was 
probably one of the many vegetation deities of the Greek soil, 
who dies and becomes a nether power, but being always 
‘young’ may have been regarded as the male counterpart of 
Kore. 

Now Hyakinthos, so interpreted, might certainly have been 
nothing more originally than an epithet of Apollo, who was 


® Vide A. J. Evans, Zell. Journ. 1901, p. 148. 
gol, p 
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undoubtedly a pre-Dorian deity of Amyklai*, and who at 
an early period was regarded as par excellence, a youthful 
divinity. An interesting gloss of Hesychius *> informs us that 
the Laconians called Apollo the ‘boy-god, Kovpld:os—we 
may compare the worship of him as Kovpeos at Teos—and it 
goes on to state, if we accept a probable and slight emenda- 
tion, that this Apollo Kovp(d:0s was also called rerpdyeyp. A 
‘four-handed’ Apollo seems at first sight a monstrous type, 
but its authenticity is confirmed by the trustworthy authority 
of the Laconian Sosibios, who wrote on the religious anti- 
quities of Laconia in the third century B.C., and who 
associates it with Amyclai **; and the title could easily have 
arisen from some double herme-representation, in which 
Apollo was grouped back to back with some other personage, 
whom Wide plausibly conjectures to have been Hyakinthos >. 
Therefore, on this theory, Kovpid:os would be a later synonym 
or translation for the original divine epithet “YdxcvGos. 

Yet most writers agree with Rohde’s view that Hyakinthos 
belongs to an older stratum of religion than the Apolline. 
We should be almost compelled to admit this and to separate 
the two personages, if the word itself in respect of its suffix 
betrayed a non-Aryan formation ; and many modern philo- 
logists maintainth at Greek words ending in v@os (Perinthos, 
Korinthos, &c.) are formed with a sufhx that does not 
properly belong to the Indo-Germanic system °, but may have 
come into Greece from Caria ; Hyakinthos, therefore, must be 
relegated to the pre-Hellenic, pre-Apolline, and probably 
non-Aryan epoch. But this etymological dogma does not 
appear to be universally accepted, and the argument, which 
has certain flaws in it, cannot be pressed home. But other 
reasons than the etymological can be urged in favour of the 
original independence of Hyakinthos. He was essentially 
a chthonian power and worshipped with a gloomy ritual, and 


* Mycenaean remains have beenfound dydé~ in Laconia, such as the Hya- 
in the excavation of the Amyclaean site, kinthia, follows from Hesychius’ gloss, 
wide Eph. Arch. 1892, p. 18. R. 101, 

b Lakon. Kult. p. 96: that Apollo © See Kretschmer’s Hinlettung in dte 
rerpdxeip was president ofsome national Geschichte d. eriech. Sprache, p. 403. 
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with évaylopara, the offerings consecrated to the dead. Now 
such a character is wholly alien to Apollo. This god is 
interested in pastoral work and agriculture, like all deities of 
early society, and he attracts to himself a certain vegetation- 
ritual. But he never becomes a subterranean personage, or 
familiar with the shadowy powers of the lower world: 
‘Apollo loves the joy of the song and the music: but dirges 
and wailing are the portion of Hades,’ sings Stesichorus ™ ; 
‘ He is not one to be present with those that lament,’ as the 
chorus in the Agamemnon say to Cassandra; scenes of death 
and sorrow were as a miasma to him, and therefore the 
Argives, in fulfilling the ancient ritual of the éyxviopa, im- 
mediately after their mourning for the death of a kinsman 
was ended, extinguished their fires as if polluted by the death, 
and by sacrament and expiation purified themselves to 
Apollo #"3>, In fact, no aspect of the Apolline character is so 
strongly marked as his love of the daylight and of the genial 
mood. But is this a later development, and had he also once, 
like so many other Greek divinities—even the sky-god Zeus— 
a chthonian or darker side? It is hard to attain to certainty 
in these discussions, and we can only weigh probabilities from 
the facts that are recorded. We are familiar by this time 
with the sort of ritual and legend that were likely to attach 
to the under-world or buried deities; the nightly sacrifice, the 
mystery, the swine-offering, some story of death, are character- 
istic of them. Now we have only two doubtful instances 
of a sacrifice to Apollo by night, namely in the divination- 
ritual at Argos and Klaros!**1!%°®; there are only three 
examples of the offering of the wild boar—perhaps a 
Dryopian tradition*—and the domestic pig was used in- 
deed in the lustral ceremonies owing to the influence of 
ancient tradition, but was not his ordinary sacrificial animal, 
and was specially forbidden in the service of Thasos *°?; there 
are no Apolline mysteries», nor any genuine story or ritual 


®* Vide infra, p. 133. Reg. s.v.): as far as I know the strange 
> There was, if we may trust Artemi- title has never been explained or even 
doras, a cult of Apollo Muorns at the noticed: it might possibly be due to 
Lydian town of Daldis (vide Geogr. Mithraic influences; Apollo-Helios was 
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suggesting clearly the death of the god. As regards the last 
point the question may have to be raised again in respect of 
the Thargelia and Karneia, and the statement just made may 
appear to conflict with the citations given from Porphyry and 
Mnaseas*! ; according to the former Pythagoras inscribed an 
elegy on the grave of Apollo at Delphi, in which he made 
him out to be the son of Seilenos, slain by Python, and 
buried in the tripod ; while Mnaseas, the historian of Patrai, 
gravely informed his readers that Apollo had been struck 
with Zeus’ lightning and slain, and carried out to burial 
‘by a lower class of undertakers.’ It is difficult to deal with 
stuff like this, or to say which is the more worthless, the late 
Pythagorean forgery, in which Apollo is confused, perhaps 
deliberately, with Dionysos, or the nonsense of Mnaseas, 
perhaps the silliest of the euhemeristic writers, who may have 
been here confusing Apollo with Asklepios. Ideas of death 
and resurrection, or descent into the lower world and periodic 
ascent, attached to the cults of Dionysos, Adonis, Aphrodite, 
Demeter-Kore, Semele, and many heroes and heroines of 
vegetation. Apollo, though some of his functions belonged 
to the same domain, seems generally to have escaped the 
contagion of such ideas. We must say that they did once 
attach to him, if we believe him to have been identical with 
Hyakinthos. But we ought not, except under compulsion, to 
frame a hypothesis that clashes with normal Greek ritual. 
And there is no compulsion here; for the supposition that 
Hyakinthos was an independent personage is equally simple, 
and accords better with the facts of ritual. This is further 
confirmed by the entire lack of any evidence that the 
Amyklaean Apollo had any ‘vegetative’ character at all— 
his type was that of the war-god and he was worshipped as 
the god of song* ; also by the legend of the Hyakinthides, the 
Attic maidens who have nothing to do with Apollo, but are 
the daughters of the Laconian Hyakinthos, and who like the 


established at Thyatira, and the syncre- on, 2, p. 3031). 

tism Apollo-Helios-Mithras occurs in * Vide ritual of the Hyakinthia, pp 
the inscription of Antiochus of Com- 264-267. 

‘magene (vide Cumont, Roscher’s Zezxz- 
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earth-goddess Aglauros sacrifice themselves for their country. 
There are two other personages of Greek myth and cult who 
may be interpreted as youthful heroes of vegetation, and who 
like Hyakinthos come to an untimely death, Linos and Ske- 
phros ; and it is interesting to note that both these are associated 
with the cult of Apollo ’Ayuevs*; the reasons for this assocfation 
will be considered. when we discuss the meaning of this title. 
As a deity of the higher agriculture, we find Apollo 
worshipped with such appellatives as ZirdAxas, ‘the protector 
of corn’ at Delphi *, as Tlopydmos 7% *4, the ‘ averter of locusts’ 
among the Boeotians and probably the Aeolic communities of 
Asia Minor; as ’Epv@i/S.i0s, the ‘averter of mildew’ from the 
crops, like the Latin Robigus in a cult in Rhodes and Lycia, of 
which the ethnologic importance has been pointed out 2°, 
The cult of Apollo Smintheus in the Troad and adjacent 
communities » may have had a partly agricultural character ; 
for according to one explanation ‘the mouse-god’ got this 
title because he drove away the mice from the corn, or sent 
them by way of punishment. But the question concerning 
its origin is of great interest and difficulty, and it will be 
better to consider it later in another connexion. Among the 
worships that aimed at securing his aid for vegetation 
generally we may rank that of Apollo “Epaos on Hymettos ®, 
a term which we can only explain as a designation of 
the deity who sends the fertilizing dew, and we find him 
grouped there with other divinities of fertility ; but the form 
of the word is strange and the meaning hardly to be regarded 
as certain’, nor has Apollo any natural connexion with the 
moisture or the fresh water necessary for vegetation 4. 


® Vide R. 48° and Artemis, R. 35. 

> Vide Geogr. Reg. s.v. Tenedos 
and Aecolis. 

© It may have some connexion with 
the Athenian éponpopia: but it is hard 
to determine the meaning of this latter 
word ; Miss Harrison would explain it 
as the carrying of young animals 
(zpoaz). 

@ Pindar (Pyth. 4. 523) may call the 
fountain Kyre, around which Cyrene 


was built, an ‘Aréd\Aqvos xpdva; and 
the temple of Apollo at Tilphossa 
was built near the Tilphossan water 
(Geogr. Reg. s. v. Boeotia) but this 
only means that the vicinity of a foun- 
tain was the natural place to choose for 
a shrine. At Mitylene and possibly 
Olympia the cult of Apollo Thermios 
was consecrated to the god of the hot 
springs (R. 41); but his connexion with 
these was probably accidental or may 
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From these cult-records and from the wide diffusion of the 
Hyperborean ritual, we can conclude that the recognition of 
the god as a deity of fertility, the protector of the pasture and 
the tilth, was very far extended, and belonged to the earliest 
epoch of the religion. And this part of the exposition may close 
with some consideration of Apollo Kapveos 2", whose worship 
presents one of the more difficult problems for the student of 
Greek religion. 

Something may be gained by considering the etymology of 
the name. An important gloss in Hesychius 2’ preserves an 
old word Kdpvos which he defines as cattle or sheep, and 
which may have been originally connected with the stem of 
Képas, and therefore meant specially the ‘horned’ animal. 
Thus we find the ‘horned’ god Apollo Kepedras worshipped 
on the banks of the river Karnion by the borders of Messenia 
and Arcadia 1°; and the sacrificial animals that we hear of as 
offered to Apollo Kadpyewos are the ram?’° and possibly the 
goat, though the boar was also prescribed at Andania ?’ &. 
We may not feel sure of the etymology, but we may regard 
the god so designated as in his earliest days a herdsman- 
deity, and it is certain that he came to acquire, if he did not 
originally possess, a certain interest in the higher agriculture ; 
for the Karnean celebration at Sparta, a harvest-festival of the 
late summer, included a very interesting vegetation-ritual, 
which aimed at securing the fertility of the land, especially of 
the vineyard, and which will be more minutely examined in 
the chapter on the Apolline ritual. And here also, as in the 
Hyakinthia, the nafve ritual of the peasant grows into or is 
artificially combined with a stately pageantry dedicated to 
the god of war and poetry?*4. For Apollo Kdpvewos was 
associated by the legends that were invented to explain his 
name and ritual with the story of the conquering march of 
the Dorians from the north, and he himself at Argos was 
called ‘Hyjjrwp, ‘the leader’ #74, a name that was also attached 
to his priest who personified him in the Kdpvea 79! 4, and who 


have arisen from his function as a deity temple of Apollo between Klazomenai 
of health (vide pp. 167-168): hot and Smyrna (R. 41). 
springs also are mentioned near the 
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may have led an armed procession or chorus of ephebi*; for 
the dance of armed warriors survived in the ritual at 
Cyrene #89, As regards the ethnology of the cult, it is 
usually argued, and with justice, from the statements of 
Thucydides and Pausanias, that it was the common inheritance 
of all the Dorian communities*”?7"; and it is actually 
attested of a considerable number. The theory that the 
Dorian Sparta was its metropolis would certainly not explain 
its diffusion among all these so naturally as the hypothesis 
that it belonged to the Dorians in their original home before 
the migration that changed the face of Central Greece. But 
the Spartan worship of Kdpvecos Olxéras *"27* claimed to be 
pre-Dorian, and we have every reason to believe that an 
earlier wave of settlement had brought it into the Pelopon- 
nese. As has been noticed by Wide®, it seems to have struck 
roots in Laconia outside Sparta in those places on the south 
coast in the neighbourhood of the Taygetus where Dorian 
influence was least dominant, and he conjectures that it was 
brought in from the north by an earlier Minyan migration. 
But there is no trace of Kdpyetos in those regions of North 
Greece where ancient Minyan settlements are attested ; and 
Minyan influences would not explain the diffusion of the 
worship in the Argolid, Sikyon, and Phlius. 

As we have seen, moreover, this people were specially the 
votaries of Poseidon, and it would be strange that it should 
have been they who brought Apollo Kdpveios into Messenia, 
and specially to the vicinity of the Arcadian border, and who 
in the Kapyac.oy ddcos introduced him into the mysteries of 
Andania °, where no trace of the great Minyan deity Poseidon 
can be found. It might be conjectured with more proba- 
bility that the pre-Dorian cult of Kapyeios in the Peloponnese 
was Dryopian, if we are to name any special tribe as its 
earliest carriers. That the Dorians and Dryopians in their 


® The same name ’Ayjrop was applied > Lakon. Kult. pp. 86-87: his view 
to the priest who escorted the sacrifices that the cult was not really a Dorian 
to Aphrodite in Cyprus, and therefore tradition at all is contrary to the evi- 
it had not always a military significance: dence. 
Hesych. s.v. "Ayfrap. . © Vide Demeter, R. 246. 
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al and contiguous homes had possessed certain special 
in common is likely enough ; and in the Argolid and 
enia, where the worship was ancient and vigorous, we 
clear records of early Dryopian settlements. Even. in 
th Laconia, near Las, we have dubious traces of a place 
ed ‘ Asine,’ a characteristic Dryopian name*. The con- 
jure is supported by the curious sacrificial law at Andania 
yere the ancient name OlyaAla recalls the aboriginal region 
the Dryopes in North Greece) which prescribed a boar as 
1 offering to Apollo Kapyecos: the same oblation occurred in 
ie Apolline worship on Mount Lykaion in Arcadia, where 
mmerwahr ° has already conjectured Dryopian influence, and 
tlso in Delphic ritual] 17% 25¢>, We may here be on the track 
of an early ritual-tradition of the Dryopes of Mount Parnassos 
which they retained in some of their southern settlements. 
The hypothesis that Apollo Kdpyetos was worshipped already 
by Dryopes and Dorians in their northern home seems best 
to explain his later career; and his worship may once have 
ranged over a wider area in North Greece than is recorded, 
as we hear of his familiar hero Kdpvos in Acarnania?’, and 
there is a faint suggestion of the worship in the Aeolic 
Troad 27: moreover the Dryopian territory itself seems to 
have extended westward once so far as to. include Ambracia*, 
Recent theory concerning this special cult 4 seems inclined 
to explain it as arising from a contaminatio of the higher 
god, Apollo, with an old vegetation hero or daimon, Kdpvos, 
whose human representative, masquerading as a divine animal, 
was pursued by the peasant-votaries in accordance with a 
ritual of the widest European prevalence: the same pheno- 
menon having occurred here as in the Hyakinthia, the higher 
worship having been engrafted on a lower that was the 
independent product of a more primitive and gradually 
obliterated religion. If we accept this view the historical 
facts would still oblige us to maintain that this contaminatio 
© Cf Polyb. 5. 19; Strab. p. 363. It copied his mistake. 
has been supposed, though for no very >’ Kulte u. Mythe Arkad. p. 137. 
good reasons, that Polybius misnamed © Dikaiarch. v. 30, p. 459, Fuhr. 
Las ‘ Asine’ because of Mount Asia in 4 Vide specially Wide, ZLakonische 
the environs of Las, and that Strabo <Xulée. 
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had happened before either Dryopes or Dorians had left 
their northern homes. And thus our hypothesis starts from 
a very nebulous time. We may again and again have to 
weigh a theory of this kind, wherever there is any evidence, 
against the rival view that sees in the hero the emanation 
of the divinity, as the hero Mv@aevs at Argos was a foolishly 
transparent emanation of Apollo. And the latter explanation 
is more in accordance with the facts about Kdpvos. Hyakinthos 
was a robust personage with an independent and peculiar 
ritual; but this Kapyos, as distinct from the adjectival Kdpvetos, 
has no recorded worship and is a mere dream-figure, a pro- 
phetic &yyedos or a pdopa ’AmdAAwvos, the Acarnanian prophet 
who assisted the Dorian migration and was killed by a 
thoughtless Dorian”. The figure of Kdpvos (or Kdpyetos) 
is probably, as will be shown later, a mere derivative from 
a peculiarly Apolline ritual. It is true that the Kdpyvewoy 
at Sparta—a different building from the temple shared by 
Apollo Kdpvewos, Eitheithyia, and Artemis Hegemone—is 
described by Pausanias as the shrine of Karneios Oiketas, 
and again a late Laconian inscription mentions a woman 
who held the priesthoods of Karneios Olxéras and Karneios 
Apopateds 278; and in neither text is the name Apollo definitely 
attached to this personage. But is it reasonable to argue 
from this late evidence that we have here the survival of an 
aboriginal vegetation-deity of the pre-Apolline period, whose 
place had been usurped by Apollo more than a thousand years 
previously? The name Kdpveos is obviously adjectival, as 
according to Dr. Usener’s theory were most of the names 
attached to many independent but vaguely conceived divinities 
in the Mediterranean religion. The validity of this theory may 
be considered in a later treatise ; for the present it may be re- 
marked that if Kdpvetos were really an adjectival term, supported 
by no personal substantive, it would be against analogy that 
other adjectival appellatives should be attached to it. In fact 
the phrase Kdpvetos Olxéras Apowatevs almost compels us to 
supply the personal name ’AmdéAdwy for this and for other 
reasons. We may understand that a pre-Apolline corn-daimon 
or herd-daimon might be called Apopacevs, the runner, if he or 
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his representative was obliged to run in a ritual-race: but 
we cannot understand, according to the laws of growth trace- 
able in Greek religion, how he would have grown to the rank 
of Olxéras, the guardian of the household : for this functional 
title is of higher significance and on a level with ‘ Apollo 
"Ayuevs’ and ‘Apollo Awparlrns’ 44, It is hazardous, in 
dealing with the tangle of ancient polytheism, to pronounce 
with absolute dogmatism about any not insane hypothesis ; 
but we can say that if Kapyetos, whom we are asked to imagine 
as an ‘ adjectival’ field-hero like Eunostos of Tanagra, really 
developed independently of the ‘Olympian’ order into a 
concrete deity of the household and state, this would have 
to be regarded as a unique and astonishing phenomenon. 
Meantime we shall be drawn irresistibly to accept the other 
and far easier interpretation by which Kdpretos, Apopatevs, and 
Olxéras are explained as detached appellations of Apollo him- 
self, who, as we know, was actually called Apopatevs in Lace- 
daemon and Crete”, either as a hunter-god or because his 
priest representing him ran in the Karneia, and who had more 
right to the title of Olxéras than any single divinity of the 
polytheism. Through the inherent progressiveness of the 
Apolline cult, Apollo Kdpyetos could spontaneously develop 
into Olxéras, and all the more easily if his ancient agalma 
in Lacedaemon was an obelisk or pyramidical stone such 
as marked his cult at Megara*; for by this token Apollo 
Kdpveios would be inevitably equated with Apollo ’Ayneds 
whose cone-shaped sacred stone stood before the house. In 
fact, we are never able to disentangle Kdpyetos under any form 
and in any legend from Apollo; even the mysterious Kpduos 
Lreuparias, whom we may interpret as ‘ Karneios of the gar- 
lands,’ appears in association with Artemis ?"‘, and the cult of 
Oiketas was mythically established in the house of Kpios, 
‘a prophet,’ perhaps a prophet-priest of the ram-god. At 
every point we are led away from the haunts of the vegeta- 
tion-daimon back to the higher god. And the trend of the 
ritual evidence is the same, as will be shown later. 


® Vide R. 27": the name Kapwds ° Vide infra, p. 263. 
sufficiently attests Kapvesos. | 
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The functional character of Apollo as a pastoral deity and 
a guardian of crops and vegetation, which we have been 
hitherto examining, is usually connected with the conception 
of him as a solar god: and this is conventionally assumed to 
have been his aboriginal character. This view, which prevailed 
in antiquity, is still dominant in handbooks and monographs *, 
and is accepted by ordinary Greek scholarship as an article 
of faith, For the solar theory, which ruled so much of the 
nineteenth century speculation on ancient polytheism, still 
dazzles many people’s eyes; and though we are sceptical 
now about interpreting every hero and all that he did as 
solar, yet the ordinary and orthodox theory concerning Apollo 
still regards him as an Aryan sun-god, who became so vividly 
personal, developing so marked a moral and spiritual individu- 
ality, that he left his element entirely and the original physical 
idea became gradually blurred and lost. A prtort, we ought 
to admit that this is very possible, nor ought a healthy 
reaction against the foolish extravagances of the solar-myth 
theory prejudice us against considering its relevance in any 
given case. The Aryan stocks at certain periods may all 
have worshipped the sun; and they may have created many 
sun-gods, and may then have forgotten or disguised them and 
again created others. But all that the student of Greek religion 
has to ask, in regard to the bearing of this theory on the Apolline 
cult, is whether in the historic period this deity was recognized 
as the sun-god by the ordinary Greek, or, if not, whether the 
most ancient myths, cult-titles or ritual reveal this as the pre- 
historic conception. As to the first question, all who look 
clearly at the facts must agree in a negative answer: the 
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® e.g. Welcker, Griech. Gotterl. 1, 
p- 457, &c.; Preller, Griech. Myth. 1, 
p. 230 (Roberts’ note, 3 ibid., suggests 
caution); Roscher, Ausfihri. Lextk. 
‘Apollo’ (Rapp), and nearly all English 
scholars and archaeologists. O. Miil- 
ler's protest and appeal for a critical 
consideration of the question have almost 
been fruitless hitherto (Dorians, 1, 
pp. 284-291); but Sehrwald, der Afollo- 
mythus und seine Deutung in Berl. 


Stud. f. class. Philol. 1895, raises some 
pertinent objections to the solar theory, 
but labours to prove his own dogma 
that Apollo is the ‘fresh air’; his treatise 
is a salient example of the fallacy of the 
‘ physico-deductive’ method in religious 
history. Gruppe in his Greech. Mythol. 
2, p. 1240, expresses the view that the 
identification of Apollo with the Sun- 
god was old but not aboriginal. 
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ordinary Greek did not identify or associate Apollo and 
Helios in cult or habitual conception: the earlier literature, 
the poems of Homer, Hesiod, and the Homeric hymns‘, 
betray no consciousness of such identity or association. In 
a rather obscure passage Athenaeus seems to assert that 
Telesilla, the Argive poetess of the sixth century, wrote a 
popular ode of the type called the @tAnAtds, an invocation to 
the sun to come forth from the clouds, sung usually by the 
children in bad weather; and he speaks as if her ode was 
dedicated to Apollo; but Pollux, who describes the giAndAcds 
more exactly, makes no mention of the latter god but only of 
Helios *35. The first to attest their affinity is the speculative 
Euripides*!* who refers to it as an esoteric theory of the 
Jearned, who were already beginning their career of mis- 
naming and misunderstanding popular religious figures. 
Another testimony, not much later perhaps, is the frag- 
ment of Skythinos, the iambic poet of Teos, in which the plectron 
of Apollo’s lyre is interpreted as the rays of the sun 574, 
Skythinos is here endeavouring to present in a mythic and 
personal form a concept of the Heraclitean philosophy ", which 
he is reported to have set himself to reproduce in a metrical 
dress. The same dogma appears, though somewhat obscurely, 
in the fragment of Timotheus’ lyric® in which Helios is in- 
voked as an archer and with the invocation ’Ié Tladv. But 
it was obviously for the most part an esoteric doctrine rather 
than a popular belief, though the learned Callimachus seems to 
have been angry with those that doubted it®!*. Ina passage 
in Plato’s Laws *», which has no historical value, we note the 
association of Apollo and Helios, the author mentioning an 
imaginary temple of the two gods?; and we gather from Plu- 
tarch and Macrobius that the assimilation or identification of 
the two had become a commonplace of stoic exegesis and quasi- 
philosophic theology ; and, though some people continued to be 
incredulous °, it imposed itself upon the later classic literature. 
* In the description of the combat © Bergk, Fr. 13. 
with Python, Apollo is clearly distin- 4 According to Macrobius, Plato held 
guished from Helios, e. g. 1. 369. the view of Euripides, Saturn. 1.17, 7. 
» Bywater, Heracl. Fr. p. 68; cf. * Vide Plut. de Pyth. Oraz. 400 C-D; 
Bergk, Frag. Lyr. Gr. 2, p. 507. Macr. 1. 17. 
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Yet this speculative ancient theory is of no more value here 
than in its identification of Dionysos with the sun, or of Hera 
with the air. The solar theory was almost as popular with 
later pagan speculation as it has been in our own time; and 
it appears as if the sun-god did actually encroach upon some 
of the old cults in the later period, especially in the eastern 
parts of the Greek world where the influence of Mithras may 
have been strong *. 

The facts of Greek cult, the only evidence which is of 
real importance for us, afford very meagre support to the 
conventional view. 

As regards explicit identification of Apollo with Helios the 
cults that attest it belong to Asia Minor; and the evidence, 
drawn from inscriptions or coins of Patara, Thyateira, Smyrna, 
Tralles *1, and Phrygia”, is mainly of the late Roman and in 
no case of the Hellenic period. Dio Chrysostom indeed speaks 
as if the Rhodians regarded the two gods as one*!4, but the 
record of the Helios cult at Rhodes fails to confirm his state- 
ment; which is further damaged by his affirming that Dionysos 
was included in this Rhodian Trinity. Such testimony coming 
from the latter days of Paganism proves nothing of the earlier 
period of worship, still less can it reveal the aboriginal 
character of the deity. We must look then to the cult- 
epithets and the ritual to see if we can discover in them any 
hint of this supposed elemental nature of Apollo. 

The Chian title Savatos *°, assumed by Welcker to be of 
clear solar significance, is quite otherwise explained by the 
simple statement of Strabo that the temple of Apollo, where 
he was so styled, stood above the harbour of ®dvat in that 
island: it is then merely a local adjective °. 


* It is noticeable that Macrobius fluences: vide supra, p. 128, note b, and 


bases his faith in the identity of Zeus 
and Apollo with Helios on the syncret- 
istic symbolism in the cult of the Syrian 
Heliopolis: in the same passage he 
quotes the Orphic verses that blend 
Helios, Zeus, and Dionysos into one 
personage, 1. 23. In certain cults we 
may have to reckon with Mithraic in- 


cf. Dieterich, Zine Mithras-Liturpie, 
p. 156. 

> Geogr. Reg. s. v. 

© In the passage in the Rhesus (Zens, 
R, 29>) where the hero is spoken of as a 
possible Zeus @avaios, the epithet may 
be equivalent to éwsparfs, the ‘ revealed 
one.’ 
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The appellative AlyAqrns belonging to the Apolline cult of 
Anaphe might seem to imply sun-worship, though Apollodorus 
interprets it by reference to the lightning flash*; but it is 
- valueless as evidence, for it is merely a later corruption of 
an original AcyeAdras of which no one knows the meaning ®. 

The worship of Apollo “Egos **, the god ‘of dawn,’ on a 
small island off the Bithynian coast does not seem, as far as 
the record shows, to have belonged to an early period, and 
may have arisen from the eastward position of his statue or 
temple which caught the first rays of the mormnag, or from 
a sacrifice offered to him at dawn?: in any case, the solar 
sense is by no means obvious, and if any really attached to 
the cult it might be due to Oriental syncretism. The epithets 
‘Opuddwy occurring in an inscription of Tenos, and ‘Qplrns in 
Lykophron‘, are not known as terms of cult, and no more bear 
a solar meaning of necessity than the titles of Zeus and Hera 
‘Opddrvros: they merely designate the divinities as lords of the 
hours or seasons, and the art-representations that group Apollo 
with the Hours were justified by the belief in his protection of 
fruits and agriculture. Certainly no one should base the solar 
hypothesis on such a title as [Ipodyios, which he enjoyed with 
Zeus in the cult on Hymettos *, originally a local epithet 
referring to the fine view from the temple, but acquiring 
perhaps an allusion to his prophetic powers. 

As the question concerning <Avxetos has been already 
sufficiently treated, these very few appellatives are the only 


® If the story he gives us is genuine 
we might rather infer from it that Apollo 
was regarded on the island as a thunder- 
god, but the inference would be probably 
as unsound as the other. Miiller, Do- 
vians, 2.6, § 3, interprets the Thessa- 
lian Apollo «ara:Bdovos (R. 275) as a 
thander-god on the analogy of Zeus 
wara:Barns; but the word may refer to 
the return of Apollo from exile (cf. Pind. 
Nem. 4. 63 xwarafaivew = to come to 
land or to return home), and the Paroe- 
miographi understood it as designating 
the god to whom the returning exile 
would pray. 


b We may compare the Cretan epithet 
“Evaupos, if we trust Hesychius (R. 33). 
It is probable that Apollo 'Ayuevs was 
greeted when men first left the house in 
the moming, but there is no recorded 
instance of a sacrifice to Apollo at 
dawn; though it was a common Hel- 
lenic custom to pray to Helios at this 
time (vide citations in Roscher, op. cit. 
Helios, p. 2024). Inspite of Plutarch’s 
statement we do not find that the cock 
was a common symbol of Apollo 
(R. 32). 

°C. L. G. 3342; Lykophr. 352, 
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ones of all those attached to him—and the list is a very 
long one—that can claim a moment’s consideration in be- 
half of the theory, with the important exception of otfos. 
The record of this word is interesting. In Homer it appears 
as the most frequent synonym and fore-name of Apollo, 
and thence it passes into the later literature. But it never 
appears as a hieratic cult-epithet, there is no clearly attested 
worship of ®otBos ’AnméAAwy or of PoiBos*, except perhaps 
one of late record from the Carian Termessos *!™, Neverthe- 
less one cannot but suppose that Homer derived the term 
from some ancient cult or at least from popular phraseology 
that was consonant with cult. And if ®otBos can only be 
interpreted in a solar sense, it will give the strongest support 
to the view that at least in pre-Homeric or Mycenaean days 
the god possessed a widely recognized solar character. Now 
modern etymology agrees that the word contains the root of 
gaos, ‘light,’ and it would therefore be a natural epithet of the 
sun, But heroes or deities need not have been solar because 
they were called ‘ bright, nor would those who interpret the 
Sanskrit ‘ Devas’ as ‘the bright ones’ maintain that they were 
all sun-gods. In fact we cannot be sure that PoiBos was not a 
poetical expression for the radiant beauty of the ‘golden-haired 
son of Zeus,’ or for his unstained purity which is O. Miiller’s 
view”; and this last explanation is strongly supported by 
Plutarch’s interesting statement that in his own day the Thes- 
salians habitually spoke of the priests who carefully kept 
themselves in seclusion (or taboo) on the dies nefasti as 
o:Bovopovpevot, and he seems therefore to have had some 
ground for his statement that ‘the ancients used the word 
in the sense of “pure” and “holy ”’ 3!™, We may then know 
the root-meaning of otBos, but we cannot say we know 
the exact original significance of the word in its application 
to Apollo, and it gives no real support to the solar or to any 
other theory concerning him. It is to be noted meantime, 
that the word is never applied to the personal Helios, and 
* The inscription ’AppiSexarig @0. word was more probably @olBp. 


(Prott-Ziehen, Leg. Graec. Sacr. 14) is > Dorier, 2.6,§7. Hesiod applied 
restored by von Prott as @offw; the the epithet to water, Frag. 78. 
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only once in ancient literature is it used as an epithet of the 
sun’s heat*. 

Nor can we base the solar hypothesis on the name of 
@oi8n, which designated a dimly-remembered pre-Homeric 
goddess, whom Hesiod includes in the Titan dynasty: a 
vestige of her cult survived near Amyklai, where the Ephebi 
offered sacrifices to the war-god in the ®o/Satov, and a lake 
was named after her in the neighbourhood of Troezen. We 
do not know on what authority Aeschylus places her among 
the pre-Apolline divinities, who in turn ruled the oracular 
shrine of Delphi'?: he supposes that Apollo borrowed his 
name from her, but following Hesiod® he calls her the 
‘daughter of earth’; and nothing in her legend or genealogy 
clearly reveals any solar trait. 

Apart from evidence derivable from names, we might look 
to legend and consider whether the Helios-myth and the 
Apolline touch at many points. Such discussions have 
become ennuyant to most English scholars; and at this point 
it is perhaps sufficient to say that the stories told about the 
one god are not—with one possible exception °—told of the 
other: that no sane criticism can find any solar meaning in 
the legend of Apollo's exile from heaven or his visit to the 
Hyperboreans or his periodical absences or returns, or even 
his combat with Python 4, 


® Aesch. Prom. 22%4Alov polBy prcyi. 

b Theog. 136. Antimachus also 
called her T'a:nts (Hesych. s.v. Pantéa). 
The derivative words in Greek such as 
gorBdesr, porBd(w, poBnrpa (Hesych. 
5.0. = wabdprpia), poBynrhs, poBhTwp 
(Adas, vide infra, p. 303), all imply a 
feminine stem olBn, and were probably 
independent originally of @oiBos ’AwdA- 
Aow; but they all express the kindred 
ideas of prophecy and purification, vide 

3. 

: Apollo loses his oxen, as Helios 
does, though the circumstances are 
different ; the stealing of divine cattle 
may sometimes bea solar story, but need 
not always be. 


“ If the Python-combat were meteoro- 
logical symbolism merely, the myth of 
the conflict between light and darkness, 
as Schwartz and others have supposed, 
we should expect to hear of it elsewhere 
than at Delphi; and Bouché-Leclercq, in 
his Histoire de la Divination, does in fact 
regard it as an aboriginal Apolline myth 
having no special local connexion. But 
there are no proved traces of it anywhere 
except at Delphi: those that Schwartz, 
Urspr. der Mythologie, p. 98, tries to 
find elsewhere are illusory: if the men 
at Tegyra in Plutarch’s time claimed it 
as their own local myth, they were 
probably prompted by rivalry to Del- 
phi (R. 183). Rohde in his Psyche 
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Nor are the attributes and emblems of the two divinities 
such as to suggest any affinity of nature. Apollo has little to 
do with horses or the chariot, but the Aryan or at least the 
Hellenic sun-god was pre-eminently the charioteer; while on 
the other hand Helios was rarely imagined as the archer-god. 
And it is not justifiable to regard such emblems as the lion or 
griffin as proofs of a solar symbolism in the Apolline worship ; 
for we are not sure that in the hieratic art of Egypt or Assyria, 
whence early Greece may have derived one or both of them, 
these animal-types possessed an exclusively solar signifi- 
cance*, though in Egypt and Syria they occasionally served 
as ‘supports’ of a solar cult, and they seem to have been 
invested with the same meaning in the Mycenaean pillar- 
worship of Crete and Cyprus>®. But the Greeks could 
not have derived any definite dogma about the griffin from 
the monuments of Egypt and Assyria; for these could 
have only familiarized them with it as a heraldic emblem 
of divinity in general. Nor do we know that its association 
with Apollo was earlier than the sixth century B.C.; and 
we find it attached to other divinities that have no solar 
significance. 

As regards the lion, we find this emblem on the fifth-cen- 
tury coins of Leontini® beneath a head of Apollo, and the 
connexion may be not merely decorative but hieratic, though 
we cannot detect a solar or prove any other significance in it. 
On the Milesian coins from the fourth century onwards the 
lion appears looking back at what may be a star or a sun’. 
But even if this was evidence enough that the animal was 


enters a protest against the physical 
interpretation of the Python-myth. This 
legend in fact bears only a superficial 
resemblance to the other Aryan or non- 
Aryan stories concerning gods or heroes 
who fight with snakes: and comparative 
mythology does not help us here, for 
the Delphic snake has a peculiar local 
history of his own, vide chapter on Ge, 
vol. 3, pp. 9-10. 

®* Vide Furtwangler-Roscher's Lex3- 
hon, s.v. Gryps, 1, p. 1770. 


> Vide A. J. Evans, Hell. Joures. 1901, 
pp. 149 and 161, Fig. 41. 

© Head, Asst. Num. p. 130. 

¢ Op. cit., p. 504: Miletos may have 
borrowed from Crete, with which she 
was mythically connected, a Mycenaean 
art-motive: cf. the gem published by 
A. J. Evans in Mycenaean Tree and 
Pillar Cult (Hell. Journ. 1901, p. 161), 
showing two lions looking 
with sun or star above. 
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a solar (or astral) emblem at Miletos, it would prove nothing 
about the god on the obverse of these coins, still less about 
his aboriginal character. 

The evidence from ritual is equally slight and inconclusive. 
It may have been true, though it is attested by very late 
authority only, that in the Pyanepsia, the Attic autumn festival 
of Apollo, as at the Thargelia, sacrifice was made to Helios 
and the Hours™!"; but associations of the most diverse 
divinities are so frequent in Greek ritual that very little can be 
deduced from them concerning the question of original affinity. 
It would indeed have been surprising that Apollo, with his 
marked interest in agriculture and vegetation, should never 
have allowed some recognition of Helios in his worship. Yet 
the two Attic festivals, Pyanepsia and the Boeotian Daphne- 
phoria, are the only celebrations where we note it. The 
latter is a very interesting and important festival, which 
will be examined in detail in the next chapter ?*: the 
record exhibits certain features which we may call solar, 
reflecting, however, sun-magic rather than sun-worship. But 
they do not force upon us the belief that in the Boeotian 
Daphnephoria Apollo was recognized as Helios, or that this 
had at least been his primeval significance. The other cults 
of Apollo Daphnephoros reveal nothing that points to solar 
symbolism, but occasionally a reminiscence of the purifying 
march from Tempe, or a simple vegetation-ritual. 

Behind the purely Hellenic period of religion lies the Myce- 
naean, which may be alien, or more probably—to some extent 
at least—proto-Hellenic. Rich discoveries have already been 
made in this domain by the first European authority on the 
subject, Dr. Arthur Evans; and we are eagerly expecting 
more from his excavations and pen. He already discerns 
a strong solar element in Mycenaean worship, and some at 
least of the indications to which he has been the first to point 
may be taken as proofs that some form of sun-worship was 
more in vogue in Mycenaean Greece than in the later period ®: 


- © Op. cit., p. 108, Fig. 4, sun and ing, beneath goddess with flowers and 
moon in the sky, armed deity descend- worshippers, cf. p. 161, Fig. 41. 
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and indeed the historic Helios himself in Greek legend and 
public worship has somewhat the air of a faded divinity of the 
past. Now ina spear-bearing male divinity, on a Mycenaean 
signet-ring from Knossos, descending through the air with rays 
issuing from his shoulders, Dr. Evans would recognize the 
prototype of the Amyklaean Apollo*. But the mere coinci- 
dence of the spear-attribute is an argument of slight weight; 
we should be more tempted to accept this interesting theory 
if the seal had been found at Amyklai, or if we could discover 
anything ‘solar’ in the record of the Hyakinthia. At present 
we may be content to conclude, from the Mycenaean material 
hitherto presented to us, no more than this: that in several 
ancient centres of Mycenaean civilization sun-worship was 
sufficiently diffused to make the chances considerable that 
here and there Apollo or another god of later arrival might 
step into the place of a Helios or take over his ritual, just as 
many a Christian saint or other personality of the Christian 
religion stepped into the place of the dispossessed pagan 
divinity or hero. Here, as elsewhere, the quest after the 
original significance of forms is hampered by the frequent con- 
tamination of cults: the tracks cross and recross, the writing 
is written over afresh °. 

From all that has been said the conclusion appears to follow 
that Apollo-Helios was a late by-product in Greek religion 
rather than the god of the aboriginal cult. 

The discussion is important, apart from the necessity of 
always examining afresh a conventional belief of scholarship, 
science, or religion ; for the career of a religion which is mainly 
based on transparent nature-worship may be widely different 
from that of one whose personalities are concrete, moral, and 
supra-physical. 


® Op. cit., p. 170, Fig. 48, cf. descend- 
ing figure with Mycenaean shield and 
rays (?) behind his shoulders, p. 174, 
Fig. 50. 

> The Cypriote-Laconian Apollo 
‘EAciras (Geogr. Reg. s.v. Cyprus) is 
identified in the bilingual inscription 
with the Phoenician Raasaf, and Meister, 


Die griech. Dialecte, 2, p. 207, givesto 
the latter a solar significance: the ety- 
mology on which he relies seems un- 
certain, and in any case the Greek 
question about Apollo is not likely to 
be settled by any discussion conceming 
Raiéaf, 
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We can now follow without much difficulty the broadening 
and upward-rising path of Apolline cult. As his worshippers 
transmit his worship to newly-settled coasts and about the 
islands of the sea, he becomes a sea-faring god, and his titles 
begin to savour of the sea °*-4°, He is hailed as the ‘ island’ 
deity (Naoidras) by the Locrians*®; men pray to him on 
embarking and disembarking *» °% °°, and thus he might some- 
times be grouped with Poseidon, who once at Tarsos seems to 
have handed over his trident to him ‘*#. The appellative 
*Axtatos or “Axtios, which he enjoyed at Parion, Leukas, and at 
the entrance of the Ambraciote gulf; marks the worship on the 
cliff of the deity to whom the mariners sailing beneath might 
pray *". Thucydides and various inscriptions attest the 
importance of the cult at Actium, the temple being a political 
centre of the Acarnanian confederacy, where no doubt the old 
Actian games were celebrated. But when this Actian shrine 
had witnessed the great victory of Augustus, a new city arose 
in the vicinity as the conqueror’s thank-offering, Nikopolis, to 
which the games and no doubt in great measure the cult were 
transferred, and a new temple was built on the hill above it. 
Yet nothing distinctive of a maritime deity is discoverable in 
the ritual, unless we put this interpretation upon the ancient 
custom of throwing down human victims from the promontory 
of Actium: which may perhaps with more probability be 
explained as a vegetation-rite ; while at Parion Apollo ’Axratos 
seems to have been merely a god of divination. Historically, 
the most important of this group of worships is that of Apollo 
Aeddinios **. Etymology, as well as certain facts of the record, 
forbid us interpreting the name as derived from AeAdol, and as 
meaning simply the ‘ Delphian*.’ Properly the word should 
mean the Dolphin-god, and we can rest content with this 
explanation. When the spring brought the season for naviga- 
tion, and the mariners set sail under the guidance and protec- 
tion of Apollo, it would be natural to regard the dolphin that 
gambolled round the ship as the temporary incarnation of the 
god. Yet there is nothing that points to any real animal cult 


® On the other hand it has been held that Delphoi is itself an abbreviation of 
AcAdivios: vide p. 186 n, a, 
FARNELL, IV L 
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here, or still less to any prevalent theriomorphic conception of 
the deity: the dolphin plays no part as a sacrificial animal in 
the Greek Apolline ritual, though Servius asserts that his 
body or his effigy was carried solemnly in a Roman ceremony 
that he associates with the custody of the Sibylline books and 
regards as Apolline 76°. There is no trace of the sacredness of 
the dolphin in the Mycenaean period, and the worship of the 
Dolphin-god was probably one of the later cult-developments. 
The evidence points strongly to Crete as its cradle. It was in 
the guise of a dolphin playing before the ship that Apollo led 
his Cretans to the shores of Delphi, there to organize or rather 
to reorganize his worship, and he bids them build an altar 
there on the strand to himself as AeAginos*, the altar bearing 
the same name!!!, An independent legend of some value, 
though of much later authority, is that which Servius preserves 
concerning Ikadios, whose name betrays the priest of Apollo, 
‘the god of the twentieth day, who comes to the Delphian 
shore on the back of a dolphin from Crete 74°. And in Crete 
itself we have indubitable ancient traces of the cult, especially 
at Knossos and the neighbourhood of Mount Dicte**", From 
Crete it probably spread past Thera, where it is attested by 
a very archaic inscription **‘, and reached Aegina and Athens. 
We may suppose that it was from the latter district that it 
spread upwards along the shores of the Euripos 4° to Thessaly, 
where the worship of Artemis AeAguvia is to be explained as 
a reflex of her brother’s®. In Athens it is associated with the 
legends of Aigeus and Theseus, thus belonging to the Ionic 
stratum of cults, and especially with the latter's Cretan voyage ; 
it is therefore one of the links in that strong chain of half- 
historic legend which binds together Crete and the Cyclades 
and Athena***. It is also a fact of importance that the 
Delphinion at Athens gave its name to a law-court, where 
cases of justifiable homicide were tried ; we could the better 
understand this if we supposed that to the Cretan Delphinian 
cult was attached some cathartic ritual for the purification of 


* AeAginos should surely replace p. 123. 
Aédrpaos in H. Hymn. Apoll. 1. 495, > Artemis, R. 79°. 
vide Allen and Sikes, Homeric Hymns, 
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blood 1°*, And we have strong reason for believing that at 
Delphi at least the purification ceremonies were Cretan in 
origin, and were associated with the coming of Delphinios*. 
And again in Aegina the worship of Aphaia, or Dictynna- 
Britomartis, preserved some genealogical reminiscence of the 
Cretan Karmanor who purified Apollo from the blood of 
Python; and it is most natural to suppose that the Apollo 
Delphinios of Aegina arrived from Crete as the cult-brother of 
Aphaia*®. The worship of the Dolphin-god was especially 
prominent in Aegina, where a special festival was dedicated to 
him and a month named after him, falling probably in the 
middle of the spring and corresponding to the Attic Muny- 
chion *°-4, That the Aeginetan Delphinios was associated 
with the Cretan Aphaia-Dictynna is on general grounds most 
probable, though direct proof is still wanting, in spite of the 
recent discoveries concerning the Aeginetan shrine of this 
interesting goddess. Plutarch vouches for the frequency of 
this association in the Hellenic world*, and we can partly 
corroborate his statement. Apart from Aegina, we find at 
Athens a certain Artemis Delphinia connected with Apollo 
Delphinios and the Delphinion law-court °; and we may sus- 
pect that this sea-goddess was a transformation of the Cretan 
Dictynna: and as we find the latter at Sparta and Massilia, so 
in these places also we have clear proof of the worship of the 
god. His shrine at Massilia, according to Strabo, was ‘ common 
to all the Ionians 5*>’; and it seems that Miletos transported 
the cult to the Black Sea“*-'!, Whence did the Ionians 
obtain it, from Crete directly, or from the Attic metropolis ? 
Either view is possible, for there is nothing to prevent us 
believing that it was already implanted in Attica before the 
days of the Ionic emigration to the eastern shores. 


® Vide p. 360. ad Apoll. ll. 514-517; the cult of Apollo 
» Paus. 3. 30, 3. Smintheus may have been of Cretan 
* The part played by Crete in the origin, vide pp. 165-166; most important 
early development of the Apolline arethe Cretan associations of the cathar- 
worship was very important; it is pos- tic ritual, cf. R. 111. 
sible that the Paean was of Cretan origin 4 Artemis, R. 131', 
as the Spartans believed, possibly also * Artemis, R. 79°. 
the »dpos, vide R. 225; cf. Hom. Hyman 
L 2 
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These few but important maritime cults of Apollo® are not 
to be explained by any natural affinity of the god with this 
element. They probably arose from his prominence as the 
deity of colonization, whom the emigrants would bear with 
them as their patron and the protector of their voyage. 
Hence the feast of Delphinios naturally fell when the season 
for navigation opened, and hence it was in their spring-month 
Delphinios that the Aeginetans offered sacrifice to Apollo 
Olxtor7js and Awyar(rns, the ‘ founder of the colony,’ the ‘ builder 
of the home *4. 

These two latter cults belong to that group which have now 
to be considered, and which reveal the high significance of the 
god for the social and political life of the race. From a very 
early period he was worshipped as the guardian of the family 
life, and in a sense as xovporpdédos, not that like Artemis and 
the @eal xovporpdpot he cared for the tender tasks of child- 
nature, or like Hera and Demeter for the ceremonies of mar- 
riage >, but because it was he who gave strength and comeliness 
to the growing boy, and to whom the parents might dedicate 
the male child **; and to such a function his appellatives of 
Kovpid:os and Kovpeos probably allude * **. This sympathy 
with the young male life appears in the Homeric and Hesiodic 
conception of Apollo. 

The pledge of his divine protection for the household was 
the agalma of *Ayueds that stood in the open way outside the 
door of the dwelling, whether private or public‘*®. The 
appellative was therefore functionally equivalent to that of 


* Among these we may probably 
include the worship of Apollo Muprwos 
at Cyrene (R. 43), attested by an inscrip- 
tion of the early Roman Imperial period; 
this is the opinion of Boeckh in his note 
on the inscription and of other scholars; 
the title could be legitimately explained 
as brought originally from Thera which 
lay in the ‘ Mare Myrtoum,’ and where 
we have very ancient proof of the mari- 
time Apollo (R. 34°). The form of the 
word does not suggest any immediate con- 
nexion with the name of the promontory 


Muprwovoy or Muprovca in the vicinity 
of Cyrene (Apoll. Rhod. 2. 507, Callim. 
t Apoll. 91), nor any with the myrtle- 
tree, which we do not know to have been 
ever consecrated to Apollo; the appel- 
lative of Apollo Muprdrns in Cyprus 
(R. 43), discovered by Mr. Hogarth, is 
doubtful, for it would not normally arise 
from the Greek forms puproy or pupros. 

> It is possible that the marriage 
ceremonies at Mykonos included a sacri- 
fice to Apollo (R. 269”), but I can find 
no other instance. 


a 


l 
ro ny 
@vpatos, which designated the god who made propitious men’s 
exits and entrances; and such a cult would naturally arise 
from a primitive social conception of the ‘threshold-covenant,’ 
the importance and prevalence of which has been shown 
by a recent writer, by which the householder exchanged 
pledges with the guardian-divinity *. Now there are various 
reasons for believing that this worship of ’Ayueds Apollo 
belonged to the earliest period of his religion, and that the 
many different stocks who possessed it brought it with them 
as they came down from the north in succeeding waves of 
migration, and did not borrow it from some leading tribe after 
the settlement of Greece***-& In the first place except at 
Megalopolis ***, where the half-human. Herme-column of 
Apollo ’Ayueds marks a later development, the agalma was 
always aniconic, a cone-shaped pillar among the Dorians, 
according to the authority quoted by Harpokration, or a: more 
rounded stone of altar-shape as apparently at Athens; the 
former type must also have been prevalent in Western Greece 
as the coins of Corcyra**4, Ambrakia‘**8, Orikos®, and 
Apollonia ** & attest ° 
We are thus carried back at once to. the age of stone and 
pillar-cult to which, as Dr. Evans has shown4, the period of 
Mycenaean civilization belongs: and in fact, if we may trust 
the evidence, to the most primitive stage of that cult when 
pillar and altar and divinity were not clearly distinguished, 
the same name ’Ayvievs being given to the god and the column 
or the altar-stone®. Weare confronted with the same interesting 
phenomenon in the Latin worship. of Jupiter Lapis and. the 
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®* Trumbull, TZhreshold- Covenant, 


Pp. 97 and 134. 


» Geogr. Reg. s.v. Illyria. 
© It existed also at Halikarnassos and 


at Megara, as the coins of the Megarian 
colony, Byzantium, attest (Geogr. Reg. 
s.v. Thrace); and we may believe 
that it was to be found in Corinth on the 
same evidence of the coins of her colonies 
in North-West Greece. 

€ Mycenaean ‘Tree and Pillar-cult,’ 
Hell. Journ. 1901. 


* We gather from Harpokration and 
Photius (R. 48), as well as from Aristoph. 
Thesm. |. 489, that the altar at Athens was 
called "Ayuevs, and no doubt Harpo- 
kration’s contention that the phrase 
found m Demosthenes’ Medias and in 
Aristophanes” xncay dyuds refers to 
the altars dyuds, and not to the streets 
d-yuids, ts correct: ‘to fill the streets with 
the reek of sacrifice’ is too vague an 
expression for Greek ritualistic termi- 
nology. 
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Arcadian of Zeus Kanzéras*; but I know of no other clear 
instances drawn from classical religion ”. 

We may draw the same inference, that the name ’Ayueds 
belonged to the earliest stratum of the Apolline religion, 
from the association of the word with the Hyberborean legend, 
and from the establishment of the cult along the Hyperborean 
route through IIlyria°. And on this view we shall be tempted 
to reject the supposition that the name originally designated 
the deity of the city or the city’s streets: to explain ’Ayutevs, 
our imagination may turn back to the prehistoric epoch when 
the god—or the priest bearing his emblem—marched at the 
head of the immigrant tribe down its perilous path of con- 
quest, just as Apollo Kdpyetos was also ‘the Leader ’ who went 
before the Dorian host, and whose image at Megara was also 
an aniconic stone of pyramidical shape*”*. And we shall 
find that this earliest conception of Apollo, as specially pro- 
tecting the tribe on its migratory journey, explains the later 
evolution of his character as pre-eminently the deity of coloniza- 
tion. Then when the stocks had conquered and settled their 
new home, and the village and the city arose, the god ‘ who had 
led the way’ was gratefully remembered by the erection of the 
*Ayueds, the columnar symbol of his presence, on the plots of 
land which the tribes partitioned—as at Tegea #**—or before 
the house in the street. "Ayuevs now becomes a title of civic 
and political significance, becomes in fact identical with Ipo- 
orarnptos, which was an appellative attached at first to Apollo 
because in the literal sense he ‘stood before’ the house, but 
afterwards marking his higher character as guardian of the 
community *°, as [Ipoordrns or TpoptAag © 51, 


* Vide vol. 1, pp. 45-46. 

b The legend and cult of Artemis at 
Boiai in Laconia shows us the divinity 
identified with the tree (Artemis, R. 11°), 
and we naturally recall the Chaeronean 
worship of the sceptre as a divinity 
(vol. 1, p. 17, R. 6). But in these 
records there may be some slight in- 
accuracy or looseness of statement that 
might materially affect the religious 


deduction. Certainly the developed My- 
cenaean ritual had come to distinguish 
between the sacred pillar and the divi- 
nity; vide Evans, op. cit. p. 170, and for 
Semitic parallels p. 114. 

* Its antiquity at Delphi, a specially 
Hyperborean centre, is attested by the 
name of the Delphic month ’A-yveos, 
vide Wescher-Foucart, Juscr. récentes 
a Delphes, 178, 405. 
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Thus ’Aynevs belongs to public as well as private cult *, but 
in ordinary classical literature the term generally denotes the 
agalma before the house of the private citizen. A lingering 
reminiscence of the older significance may be detected in the 
frenzied cry of Cassandra in the Agamemnon on Apollo 
Agyieus, whose symbol may indeed have stood before the 
palace, but whose name rises to her lips because she thinks 
of the long journey across the sea by which the god has led 
her to die. 

We may finally note that the aniconic emblem of ’Ayueds, 
from its resemblance to a sepulchral monument, may easily 
have come to be misunderstood, and at times accidentally 
associated with a legend of death or a buried hero. For 
instance there was a column above the grave of Linos at 
Argos 8°, which Pausanias calls ’Ayuevs, and we may remind 
ourselves of the semi-aniconic agalma of the Amyklaean god 
above the grave of Hyakinthos. Again the story of the death 
of Skephros at Tegea was celebrated in the festival of 
Apollo Agyieus there, and the hero was then ceremoniously 
lamented “°°. These three figures may be explained with 
probability as vegetation-heroes, who come to an untimely end 
and are annually bewailed: in the ritual of Skephros, we seem 
to discern with certainty the imitation of an ancient act of 
human sacrifice. Now if these field and harvest-heroes were 
supposed to be buried in the land, and it was usual to erect 
the emblem of ’Ayuteds on the tribal or individual allotments, 
the cult of the latter might often be attracted accidentally into 
the legends of the former; or at times the hero's grave- 
monument might be simply mistaken for the pillar-form of 
the god. It is possible then that part of the many-tissued 
tradition of Apollo’s relations with such personages, may 
have been suggested by the juxtaposition or the occasional 
misinterpretation of cult-objects >. 

* The Athenian MvuAwpof erected his 121: but his suggestion seems to go 
altar before the steps of the Propylaea further than I should be inclined to 
(R. 48 *). follow; I cannot regard Hyakinthos 

> Something of the same idea has any more than Linos as a mere emana- 


occurred to Dr. Evans in his paper on _ tion of the pillar-god Apollo. 
‘Mycenaean Tree and Pillar-cult,’ pp.120- - 
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The Greek worship of Apollo Agyieus is the only one in 
the many-sided Apolline religion that we may call in some 
sense a cult of the household. For it is noteworthy and 
characteristic of the god that he does not cross the threshold 
of the private house, and that no part of the inner domestic 
life was consecrated to him, as it was to Hestia and Zeus. 
Apollo is eminently a social deity, but his functions are public. 
Nearly all the higher growths of the civic and public organiza- 
tion are reflected in his cults and titles, and the lower also 
though somewhat more faintly. The worship of Apollo 
’"Emtxopatos among the Ainii, whose laws prescribed that 
whoever purchased a house should sacrifice to this divinity, 
carries us back to the days when he was merely the patron 
of the village-community 5%, And even when the brilliant 
development of the Polis had left such primitive organiza- 

tions far behind, an Apollo Kopacos might be remembered 
with reverence in the Prytaneum of such a modern city as 
Naukratis, in the sacred gathering of the leading functionaries 
of state and church 5%, No doubt he occasionally exercised 
some supervision over the geztes and the ‘ gentile ’ institutions. 
At Athens, indeed, these were mainly under the sanction of 
Zeus and Athena who were specially called Ppdrpio, a title 
never attached to Apollo: still it appears that his festival, 
the Thargelia, was the occasion or one of the occasions when 
the adopted son at Athens was presented to the members 
of the gens* and the phratry **!", and the temple of Apollo 
Patrods is specially mentioned as one of those to which the 
son after such presentation must be taken by his father, as 
an additional token of his legitimacy ™; we must therefore 
suppose that some part of the gentile ritual was associated 
with the god who was also the ancestor of the Athenian state. 
And the ceremonies proper at adoption and birth would no 
doubt be specially consecrated to Apollo, if, according to a local 
legend, he happened to be regarded as in some sense the 
ancestor of the particular phratry, a belief of which we 
have two instances in Attica °4. 


* This would be more usually done at the Apaturia: see Schol. Arist, 
Ach, 146, 
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It is therefore all the more remarkable that in the record of 
the Apaturia, the chief festival of the Ionic phratries, the name 
of Apollo is not mentioned at all. Of the gentile ceremonies 
and sacrifices in other states we know little; but a valuable 
inscription of the fifth century B.C., discovered some years 
ago at Delphi, and already touched upon, gives us a detailed 
account of the social organization of the Delphic phratry 
known by the name of the Labyadai. We find the members 
offering sacrifice to Apollo in the month of Bukatios, and on 
the seventh of Busios #8, and he is one of the three divinities 
in whose name their officials take oath: yet the chief events 
in the life of the individual, birth, maturity, marriage, were 
not celebrated by any offerings to him, and Poseidon is named 
as the Pparpios Oeds of their union, and Zeus is their ancestral 
god. It has been suggested in a former chapter that this 
clan was an alien group, the result of some unrecorded im- 
migration from Thessaly ; and if so their constitution may 
have materially differed from that of the other Delphic 
phratries *. 

But in any case the main interest of the Apolline religion 
lies more in its intimate and varied relations with the highest 
social organization, with the internal and external life of the 
state. And here we must first notice a special class of these 
public cults, which is perhaps the most important for ethno- 
graphic reasons, in which Apollo is revered not merely as one 
of the leading political divinities, but as the divine ancestor 
of the community, as Ilarpwos **. It was specially, perhaps 
solely, at Athens that he enjoyed this position’. We have 
Plato’s emphatic statement that no Ionic community called 
Zeus their Oeds [larpgos: ‘but Apollo is our father-god, on 
account of the birth of Ion ;’°* and so in Plutarch’s Life of 
Alcibiades the Athenian distinguishes his Apollo Ilarpgos 
from Athena ’Apxnyéris, the foundress who gave her name 


® Vide Poseidon-chapter, vol. 3, p. 28. (R. 31): but whether this ancestral cha- 
b We find a mixed cult of @eds°HAcos _racter belonged to Helios or Apollo here, 
cos “AwédAAwy Tupipvaios at Thyateira, and how it arose, we do not know. 
und this divinity is called 4d spowarap 
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to his city*. We gather from Pausanias® that his temple stood 
in the Kerameikos, and before it was erected a statue of Apollo 
*AAeElxaxos **, That the political importance of this worship 
was of the very highest is attested by much indubitable 
testimony, showing that participation in it was a test of Attic 
legitimacy and the higher rights of citizenship. There is the 
interesting statement in the Aristotelian Polzteta that at the 
anacrisis of the archons, the question was asked of the archon- . 
elect—whether he possessed the worship of Zeus “Epxetos and 
Apollo Patrods, and where the shrines of these deities were, 
to which he had special access. And no doubt the drift of 
this question was to discover whether he was a legitimate 
member of one of the Attic gentes and had been legally 
admitted into the phratries®: for in a fragment of one of 
Deinarchos’ speeches, an individual—probably the defendant 
—is asked whether he has ‘ phratores’ and the altars of Zeus 
Herkeios and Apollo Patrods; and that these two separate 
worships were common to all the gentes appears from Demo- 
sthenes’ speech against Euboulides, where the plaintiff declares 
that the ‘phratores’ and the members of his gens—yevvjrat 
’"Amcé\Awvos Tlatpwov cat Ards “Epxefov—can witness in his 
favour. In this there is no real parallel to:the dogmatic 
tests which modern states have often imposed upon the 
claimants of full franchise or office: it only means that in 
the ancient Polis the gentile and civic status was suo ire 
a religious status, the admission to certain iepd constituting 
political legitimacy. It is a further proof also that the state- 
religion of Greece, as it is presented to us in the later period, 
is to a great extent a development of an earlier system of 
purely tribal or gentile cult. The ancestor-god becomes the 
god of the law-courts and the government in whose name the 
jurymen took oath, and to whom the archons dedicated the 
votive offerings commemorative of their office. 

But the special questions that now arise concerning the 


* Vide Athena, R. 35). other temple in Athens which was ever 
> The passage in Pausanias is deci- officially called the shrine of Apollo 
dedly vague, but I cannot see any other Marp@os. 
probable interpretation. There was no ° Cf. supra, p. 152. 
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meaning and origin of this cult of Apollo are among the 
most perplexing and at the same time the most important 
for the student of Attic ethnography and religion. Kin- 
ship with the deity has acquired in more modern religious 
belief a purely metaphysical and mystic meaning, and this 
was understood also by the more advanced thinkers and 
writers of Hellenism. But in the earlier days, and in popular 
religion and mythology, the idea was physical, and, where it 
did not arise from some act of sacramental communion through 
eating the same food, it rested on some myth concerning 
ancestral procreation. We must then understand Apollo 
Patrods as the ancestor in the flesh and blood sense: and 
to explain the origin of the cult and the title we can only 
look to Attica and to Attic myth. Euripides has made 
familiar the story of Apollo’s and Creusa’s love, the begetting 
of Ion in the cave on the north of the Acropolis, and his 
adoption by Xouthos. We have no earlier authority for the 
divine paternity of Ion, although the younger tragic poet is 
probably following the outlines of the story presented in 
Sophocles’ ‘ Creusa’: and as Herodotus does not appear to 
be aware of it, but twice speaks of Ion merely as the son 
of Xouthos, we cannot regard it as a pan-Ionic tradition*. 
Nor again can we say that ‘Ion’ was anything more than 
a mere eponymous fiction for the other Ionic communities. 
But in Attica his figure possessed a certain actuality; for his 
grave was shown in the neighbourhood of Thorikos not far from 
Prasiai on the east coast, and a fifth-century Attic inscription 
found on the Acropolis speaks unmistakably of a ‘temple of 
Ion.’ Nor is it likely that Sophocles or Euripides invented 
the motive of his affiliation to Apollo; had this been so, it 
is improbable that in Plato’s time it would have been accepted 
without question as an universal Attic tradition, and as the 
canonical explanation of the title Apollo Patrods. Further- 
more we can say that there is no other Attic myth recorded 
save the legend of Ion that could explain that title, and that 
it is very unlikely that the loquacious Attic mythographers, 
if they were aware of another more authentic explanation, 


* 5. 56: 8. 44. b Paus. z. 31,3: C.L.A.1, 210, 
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should have been able to conceal it®. As the traditional view 
then of the cult is the only one that we can deal with, we are 
driven to conclude that the worship of Apollo Patrods is in 
some immediate and intimate way connected with the question 
of the Ionization of Attica, a question on which modern 
opinion is divided, and upon which the study of cult throws 
perhaps a clearer light than any other method of discovery. 
The evidence from Poseidon-worship has already been dis- 
cussed; and it remains to consider the Attic Apollo from 
his ethnographic side. 

The latter god even more clearly than the former had no 
place in that oldest stratum of the religion which we can 
discover on the Acropolis rock, the religion of Zeus, Athena, 
Hephaistos, and Erechtheus. He never succeeded in scaling 
that sacred height, but at the best had to content himself 
with the narrow cave-dwelling at the foot of the northern side 
of the rock, which did not front towards the oldest quarter of 
the city. Nor have we the right to say that this spot was his 
earliest dwelling-place in the vicinity of Athens, and that he 
came first to this region in the guise of a savage cave-dwelling 
god. This grotto was associated with the story of Ion and 
with Pythian cult, and later with the political life of Athens; 
and the Pythian god, by the time when he started on his 
travels, belonged already to the higher civilization. The proofs 
of actual cult attaching to the Acropolis cave come merely from 
the Roman period, and the only votive tablets found there are 
those of the Thesmothetai and the Polemarch, who tender their 
thanks to Apollo tmoaxpaies, or tn’ “Axpats, or i1d Maxpais, on 
the completion of their year of office. We can discover then 
nothing here but a political cult of which the testimony is late, 
and which sanctified the spot because of its associations with 
the myth of Ion and with the Ionic constitution of the state; 


* The legend of Apollo and Creusa is 
the only real Attic legend of Apollo: 
the traditional Apolline myths do not 
touch on Attica: the slight stories con- 
ceming the birth of the twins attaching 
to the cult at Zoster and to that of 


*Awd\Aow Kuvveos are transparent fic- 
tions of the popular etymology, vide 
Geogr. Reg. 5.2. Attica. 

> The statue by Pheidias before the 
Parthenon of Apollo Mapydmos does not 
belong to cult (R. 24). 
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ad not far below lay the Town Hall and the Bouleuterion. 
-he cave was, indeed, a very unlikely spot to choose for a 
vorship of this advanced political type, unless there was some 
trong reason prompted by myth; but it was a natural place 
in which to locate such a love-legend as that of Apollo’s and 
Creusa. In this case then it seems better to believe that myth 
preceded and suggested cult, though in most cases the relation 
between the two is the reverse. Apollo the Ancestor is 
certainly also IIv@tos, styled so in Attic official vocabulary, 
and connected with Delphi by strong legendary and other 
ties *, and Apollo Iarp@os [Iv6.0s is also Aagynddpos ", a title 
which at once suggests Delphi and the procession from 
Tempe. But Apollo IIvéos comes no nearer to the Acropolis 
than that Pythian temple on the Ilissus®, and very near lay 
the district of Agrai, a gathering-place for immigrant cults, 
where the worship of Poseidon Helikonios and of also Aphro- 
dite betray the presence of the Ionic settler. And what 
most clearly reveals the Ionic character of the Pythian cult 
is its prominence in the Marathonian Tetrapolis, attested by 
a fragment of Philochoros’ treatise on the Tetrapolis, from 
which we learn that the prophet of the Pythiai or Pythiastai, 
the officials who had some ancestral right of supervision over 
the cult, waited at Oinoe and consulted the omens in the 
Pythion there°, before the Pythian procession started from 
Athens for Delphi'*‘. And some evidence of the prevalence 
of Apollo-cult in this region is afforded by the local inscrip- 
tions 4, 
But the very name of this district as well as the legends 
concerning Aigeus and Theseus constrain us to believe that it 


® It is to be noted that the @ecpodéra 
swore over the stone in the agora that 
if they transgressed any part of the con- 
stitution they would offer an expiatory 
statue at Delphi (R. 54). 

d I have discussed the topographical 
question of the Athenian MvG:oy, arguing 
against Dr. Dorpfeld’s view that there 
were several Pythia, in C/ass. Rev. 1900, 
Pp- 371-372. 

© Miller, Dorter, 2. 2, 3, § 14, sup- 


poses that Philochoros is speaking of 
the Oinoe on the Attic Boeotian border, 
north of Eleusis: but asthe Scholiast who 
quotes him refers explicitly to the altar 
of the Pythian god at Marathon, and 
is quoting from the treatise on the Tetra- 
polis, the statement in his authority 
must have referred to the Marathonian 
Oinoe. 
4 Vide Geogr. Reg. s.v. Attica, 
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was the early home of an Ionic settlement; and further we 
have noted that the grave of Ion was not far from Prasiai, 
which was one of the halting-places on the pilgrim-way, down 
which the Hyperborean offerings journeyed uniting Delos 
and Delphi with the North. Another Pythion is discoverable 
on the sacred way between Athens and Eleusis, probably at 
the site of the modern Daphni, which the foundation-legend 
connects with Delphi and the Kephalidai gens, two of their 
immigrant ancestors having sacrificed at the bidding of the 
oracle to Apollo on this spot, and soon after gaining Athenian 
citizenship *. 

Another cult that seems to have been the ancestral heritage 
of an Ionic gens was that of Apollo Kuvjeos or Kvvvecos, the 
eponymous deity of the Kuvpyida, a gens whose home we have 
reason to conclude was at Halai®. The legend about them is 
mostly worthless, but we gather this fact about them that 
they had the tunny-fishing at Halai, and devoted part of the 
proceeds to the service of the god. But a maritime Apollo at 
Halai is in all probability of Ionic connexion. 

Other Apolline cults in Attica that we can trace back to an 
alien source are such as that of Apollo Delphinios, of which 
the meaning and probable origin has already been examined: 
Apollo Tepupatos near Athens °, apparently an importation by 
the Boeotian Gephyraioi; Apollo Acovvoddoros at Phiye, a 
very mysterious and hitherto unexplained title, which however 
may suggest a connexion of the worship with Delphi, where 
the Dionysiac and the Apolline cults were so closely related ; 
and it is to Delphi also and to Delos that the Phlyasian cult 
of Apollo Daphnephoros points, which we may therefore 
assume to have been Ionic *1™. We can say little of Apollo 
Lykeios, though we have some evidence suggesting that 
he came from Megara; and we know less still of the local 
Attic cults of Apollo Agyieus at Acharnai, whose worship 
was administered by aapdo.ro °*, of Apollo Kepxvovevds at 


* Vide Geogr. Reg. s. v. Attica. Geogr. Reg. s.v. Aeolis (Temnos) 
b Ibid. We have traces of the same and Corinth. 
cult-name at Corinth and in Aeolis, © Vide Geogr. Reg. s. v. Attica and. 
but nothing is clear about it, vide Demeter-cults, p. 70. 
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Eleusis *, of Apollo ’Epicafets or ’EptOdoeos, and cannot deter- 
mine their antiquity or their gentile and other significance °. 

We may maintain that all these stood entirely outside 
the proto-Athenian religious system, but it would be rash 
to assert that all are of Ionic origin or affinity, or that 
some other very early Hellenic migration into Attica may 
not have brought in an Apollo among other tribal deities. 
We have before noted the evidence that already in the 
Mycenaean period there was a pilgrimage route bringing the 
Hyperborean offerings to Delos down the Euripos, ignoring 
Athens but touching at Prasiai, and we may with reasonable 
colour thus explain the origin of the Apolline worships at 
Delion and at Oropos with its Delphinion. Now this Hyper- 
borean ritual may also have been connected with the earliest 
Ionic migration into Attica, which may have come by sea 
down the Euripos or followed the easy land-route from 
Boeotia by Oropos, which would have led them to occupy 
the Tetrapolis*. And this country must be regarded as their 
earliest Attic home, whence we may believe they spread down 
the east coast to the south of Prasiai where we find the grave 
of Ion. In this Ionic settlement of the Tetrapolis, which 
may have happened in the early Mycenaean period and may 
have been distinct from a later Troezenian migration 
associated with the legend and name of Theseus, was rooted 
the worship of Apollo Pythios Patrods and no doubt the 
legend of the paternity of Ion. And when—probably at a 
much later date—lIonic influence begins to penetrate Athens 
itself, the Athenian constitution had to reckon with a new 
divine ancestor. 

Having weighed the facts of Attic cult that have been pre- 
sented, we are in a position to estimate the extent and the force 
of that influence. We find clear evidence from the gentile 


® The epithet seems to show Apollo 
associated with or supplanting some 
tribal or family cult of the Eleusinian 
hero Kerkyon. 

P Vide Geogr. Reg. s. v. Attic. 

© It is interesting to note the close 
cult-connexions between Brauron and 


Aulis (vide vol. 2, p. 440). If the Ionic 
route led from Oropos over the slopes of 
Pames into the Tetrapolis, we should be 
inclined to connect Apollo Taprhaaos 
with this early migration, vide Geogr. 
Reg. s. v. Attica. 
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and state-cults that Athens was not wholly absorbed by the 
Ionic wave, and that part of the social system that survived 
till the latest period was non-Ionic. A few Ionic gentes, with 
Apollo as their ancestor and political deity, make their way 
into the Athenian state and absorb the higher offices, and Ion 
is the first Polemarch; then by a legal fiction all the Attic 
yéyn take over Apollo Tlatp@os, and thus pretend to Ionic 
Apolline descent, a pretence at open variance with many of | 
their own genealogical myths*. That the fiction was neces- 
sary as a proof of political rights shows how strong must have 
been the ascendancy of the genuine Ionic yéy who really 
possessed the cult. Therefore it is all the more singular that 
the Attic phratry-system remained on the whole proof against 
the inroads of the fonic deities. The Ionians may have given 
the name ’Amarovpta to the festival ; but the institution of the 
dparplac and the @pdrepes is not distinctively Ionic, but is 
found in non-Ionic communities such as Delphi and Kos, and 
it probably existed in Crete’, so that we may regard it as 
aboriginal Hellenic. And the divinities of the Apaturia and 
the phratric ritual remain those of the proto-Athenian circle, 
Zeus Athena and Hephaistos; and, while Dionysos gains a 
slight recognition, neither Apollo nor Poseidon play any real 
part herein, nor is Apollo ever mentioned in the account of 
the Apaturia in other Ionic communities. It is strange that 
the religious history of the yévn and the ¢parpia should have 
been so distinct, if they really were concentric social systems. 
The study of the Attic Apollo Tlarp@os leads to another 
conclusion of some ethnographic value, the same indeed as 
that which we have seen reason for deducing from the worship 
of Poseidon-Helikonios. As far as our record goes, the cult 
of Apollo [Iatp@os existed in no other Ionic community °¢, 


® The affiliation of Apollo to Athena 
and Hephaistos, designed to put him 
on the same footing as the ancestor 
Erechtheus, was merely a product of 
learned mythographers and deceived no 
one. Cic. de Nat. Deor. 3. § 37, 59. 

» Vide Zeus, R. 1025. The name of 
the month Sparpios, implying the exis- 
tence of the phratric system and the cult 


of a phratric deity is found in an inscrip- 
tion of the Aeolic Kyme; Collitz, 
Dialect, Inschr. 311. 

* Servius’ vague statement concerning 
the worships of Apollo Idrpios* cannot 
be taken into account, as we cannot 
corroborate it. The title, if it existed, 
could not have been derived, as Servius 
suggests, from the city of Patrai, and need 
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and nowhere else save in Attica was Ion a real figure and 
regarded as the son of the god. We hear indeed of Apollo 
Tevérwp in Delos; his altar upon which no blood could be 
shed was reputed to be most ancient, and there are reasons 
for connecting it with the earliest Attic-Ionic settlement of 
the island. But in Ionia, on the other side of the Aegean, 
Apollo Tarpwos is nowhere found®, and Poseidon Helikonios 
is the chief Pan-Ionic divinity. If there was no other evidence, 
the facts of cult would suffice to suggest the inference that the 
Ionization of the Asia Minor shore was not the achievement of 
the Attic-Ionians alone. 

But whether the supposed ancestor of the community or 
not, Apollo was for most of the Greek states pre-eminently a 
patron-deity of the Polis, ranking in this respect by the side of 
Zeus and Athena. And this political character of his was no 
later development, but belonged to a very early period of his 
religion. Even the wild wolf-god had entered the civic life 
before the Dorians had conquered the Argolid: in his temple 
at Argos the sacred fire was-always burning, the ancient 
Aryan symbol of the permanence of the state. When Calli- 
machus sings of Apollo ‘ Phoebus rejoices in the founding 
of cities, and he himself welds together the foundations,’ he 
speaks with full knowledge of Greek cult ®. Homer regarded 
him as a master-builder, and Theognis hails him as the deity 
who ‘ strengthened Megara with her towers, as a grace to the 
son of Pelops’ **. Or it is Apollo who leads the emigrants 
to their new home; and either as the city-builder or the 
leader of the colony he becomes ’Apynyés as at Ilium ®, or 


not have signified the ancestor-god, Héstoire de Milet, p. ato). A supposed 
but merely the hereditary deity of the Apollo Mpéyovos in Thrace is a very 
land. doubtful figure (R. 56). The only other 

* The legend of Miletos, the epony- state that we know to have possessed the 
mous hero of the great Ionic city, might cult was Tarsos (R. 54); the evidence 
have been expected to have planted the is late, and the title may have been 
cult there; for he was the son of Apollo, attached to him in order to substantiate 
but his myth is Cretan or Carian, and the myth of their Argive descent, or it 
left no trace in Ionic cult. Why the’ may represent a genuine tradition attach- 
Galatian tetrarch, a pure Celt, should ing to an ancestral Apollo Lykeios, vide 
have addressed the Didymean Apolloas pp. 122: cf. p. 1§3, n. b. 
Tar peos is hard to say (vide Haussoullier, 

FARWKLL. IV M 
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’"Apynyérns as at Megara *4, Halikarnassos ®, at Erythrai and 
Attaleia ©, in Caria and Phrygia ®°’, and in Sicily ™, or 
Tlponyérns in Lycia™, Mpoxadnyépev in Kalymna"™, Meradpyrep 
at the Pisidian Antioch *’, whither the phratries had migrated 
from Magnesia on the Maeander under the leadership of the 
god who ‘transplants the phratries’ to their new home*; while 
the Hellenic adventurers who penetrated to the furthest shores 
of the Euxine have left a record of their divine guidance 
in a newly discovered dedication to Apollo “‘Hyepop 7, ‘the 
Leader.’ Such names are the impress left on cult of the 
great and varied movement that Hellenized the Mediterranean 
and Asia Minor, in which work the Pythian oracle was a 
prime agent. Its part in this policy of development will be 
considered later; for the present it may be remarked that where 
Apollo was honoured by the title of Krforns, ‘the Founder, 
as at Apollonia in Epirus, Thurii, and Cyrene“, the colony 
was probably indebted for its settlement to Delphic guidance; 
and that most of the numerous cities called Apollonia— 
Stephanus counts twenty-five and his list is not complete— 
were probably founded at the suggestion of the oracle, and 
therefore were called after the name of the colonizing god of 
Delphi or Didyma ”. 

But Apollo was probably a leader of migrations before he 
himself settled at Pytho, or at least before the Delphic shrine 
became famous. The significance and the great antiquity of 
the Agyieus cult points to this; and some of the earliest 
Hellenic tribes that reached Lycia, Crete, and Cyprus were 
escorted by other forms of Apollo, such as Lykeios and Amy- 
klaios®. Among the most famous settlements of which Apollo 
was the protecting deity were those of the Aeolians and Dorians 
on the Asia Minor coast and neighbouring islands, 

Of the prevalence of his worship in the Aeolic colonies in 
Lesbos, Tenedos, and the Troad we have ample testimony 
from ancient texts, coins, and inscriptions®. ‘ Along the whole 


* This is the probable interpretation Cyprus. 
offered by Kem who publishes the © Vide Geogr. Reg. s.v. Tenedos, 
inscription. Aecolis. 

> Vide Geogr. Reg. s.v. Crete and 
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of this coast as far as Tenedos,’ Strabo says, ‘Apollo was 
specially honoured, under such titles as Smintheus, Killaios, or 
Gryneus’: and he adds that the temple of Apollo KeAAaios 
was first founded by the Aeolic colonists in the Adramyttene 
territory near Chrysa. And the whole country of the Troad 
must have been ardently devoted to the Apolline religion 
before our //iad was composed. Homer not only knows of 
Chrysa and the Sminthean Apollo of Tenedos, but he even 
regards Troy itself as a favourite cult-seat of the god’s, and 
thus he is led to the curious and embarrassing conception that 
Apollo is throughout the sworn enemy of the Achaeans. It 
does not immediately seem that we can draw any conclusions 
for the history of early Greek religion from this Homeric 
paradox. But there are reasons, as will soon be shown, for 
supposing that some very early form of Apolline cult had 
reached the Troad, possibly from Crete, before the ‘ Trojan 
war, that is to say, before the Aeolian-Achaean migration, 
which the new comers may have adopted. Nevertheless we 
only can understand the remarkable prevalence of these wor- 
ships in the Aeolid territory if we believe that the Aeolians 
and Achaeans brought their own native god, and not merely 
found him there on their arrival. And this belief seems 
inevitable when we reflect that they came mainly from 
the ‘Hyperborean’ lands of Thessaly, where such a cult as 
that of Apollo of Pagasai was of immemorial antiquity and 
high prestige. Only it must be observed that the traces of 
cult-affinity between the Aeolic colonies and their original 
home are very faint, so far as we can discern from the record, 
far fainter than is the case with Ionia. Most of Apollo’s Aeolic 
titles are purely local, derived from place-names on the Asia 
Minor coast and adjacent islands, Maddets, KirAaios, OuuGSpaios, 
Tpuveds*: none of them reflect the higher common religion of 
Hellas, and no cult seems to have served as a rallying-point 
for Aeolic unity. The strangest and most difficult to explain 
is the worship of the Sminthian god. His chief shrine was at 


* Vide Lesbos and Aeolis, Geogr. by De Witte, Nevue Numitsm. 1858 
Reg. (vol. 3), 1-§2. 
> Geogr. Reg. s. v. Aeolis : vide paper 
M 2 
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Chrysa on the coast near Hamaxitos, itself perhaps an affili- 
ation of an earlier shrine that was founded at another Chrysa 
on the Adramyttene Gulf. The more recent temple contained 
the famous statue by Scopas representing the deity with 
a mouse beneath his foot: in a later period the temple and 
worship were administered by Alexandria Troas, whose coins 
are memorials of the cult-statue and cult-title. But there were, 
according to Strabo, many other ‘Sminthia,’ both on the adja- 
cent coast-line and even in some remote and non-Aeolic 
communities, such as Rhodes, Lindos, and Keos*. The earliest 
Hellenic home of the cult may well have been Tenedos, where 
Homer places it, and where its temple is mentioned by Strabo: 
and this island may have been one of the earliest Aeolic 
conquests across the sea. 

Now the name of Smintheus is a perplexity for the ethno- 
grapher, and suggests an interesting problem for anthropology. 
There is no reason to doubt the traditional Greek interpreta- 
tion that derived the name from oplv6os, a word meaning 
‘mouse’ in the Cretan and Aeolic dialect®. Therefore we may 
venture to speak of Apollo Smintheus as the mouse-god, 
reserving for the future discussion on ritual the question why 
he was so called. For the present it may be noted that one of 
the popular legends that explained the title represents the 
deity as the protector of agriculture who relieves the husband- 
man from the plague of field-mice4: and we may observe, by 
way of comparison, that the few other appellatives found in 


® Vide Geogr. Reg. s.v. Keos, Rhodes, 
Aiolis. Coins of Rhodes show the rat 
asemblem; vide De Witte, op. cit. pp. 
30, 38. 

"> We note Strabo’s observation (p. 
604) that according to some authorities 
not Apollo bat Kyknos ‘the Thracian’ 
was the father of Tennes: in this story 
of Kyknos, who whether in Tenedos or 
the Troad is derivable from Thessaly, we 
see the earliest imprint of Aeolic occupa- 
tion in the Eastern waters (vide infra, 
Pp. 273); we find too the Thessalian 
Leukothea in the genealogical legends 
of Tenedos. 


© There is no place-name known 
which could have given rise to XpuwOevs: 
Stephanus indeed gives us XylvOy as a 
wéds Tpoias, but this seems merely a 
fictitious name arising from the worship: 
the Scholiast on //tad, 1. 39; vaguely 
refers to ‘Sminthos, a place in the 
Troad,’ but does not seem to believe 
that the place-name explains ‘Smin- 
theus’’ Apollo. 

4 The mouse on the coins of Meta- 
pontam—associated perhaps with the 
locust—seems to allude to the com- 
trade; vide Head, Hist. Num. p. 66, 
cf, p. 31 (Cyme). 
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Aeolic cult that mean anything certain, Nazaios 4, Avxetos 7! in 
Lesbos, ITopvonlwy 2°, have a merely physical or natural conno- 
tation, and belong therefore functionally to the older stratum 
of Apolline cult. 

But the question that arises now is of some historic impor- 
tance. Did the Aeolian immigrants, who were undoubtedly 
an Apolline tribe, bring with them this ‘Sminthian ’ cult, or 
did they find it already powerful in their new home and adopted 
it as their chief worship? Perhaps nothing solid can be ex- 
tracted from the thin and misty evidence: but certain facts may 
be useful to bear in mind. There is no trace whatever of the 
cult of Smintheus on the mainland of Greece *, nor of any kind 
of reverence paid to the mouse”, nor even of the popular use 
of the word cpulyOos to denote this animal*. We must, indeed, 
always recognize how very fragmentary our record often is: it 
is quite possible that the word and the cult were old Aeolic, 
and were brought originally from the mainland, where they 
did not happen to survive. But we have Polemon’s authority 
for the fact that opivOos was in popular use in the Troad, and 
fairly strong testimony also that the word belonged to the 
Eteo-Cretan language. Now this, combined with certain other 
facts, suggests the hypothesis that the cult of Smintheus in the 
Troad and its vicinity was pre-Aeolic, having been brought 
there by a very early Hellenic or quasi-Hellenic colonization 
from Crete*. For one prevalent explanation of the title con- 


® It is found no nearer than the island 
of Keos (vide Geogr. Reg. s.v.). Was 


with proper caution: it is not corrobo- 
rated by our coin-record, and in any 


it accidentally seeded there, or did it 
travel here from the Euripos when Keos 
was under Eretrian rule (Strab. p. 448) ? 
De Witte, op. cit. p. 4, supposes Strabo 
to assert its existence at Tenea near 
Corinth, but Strabo only says that the 
Teneates came from Tenedos, and ‘both 
Tenea and Tenedos worshipped Apollo 
equally’ (Geogr. Reg. s.v. Tenea). 

> Pollux in his section on numis- 
matics—Onom. 9, 6, § 84—mentions 
that the Argives stamped the mouse on 
their coins; Mr. Lang, Custom and 
Myth, p. 110, refers to this statement 


case would prove nothing, vide supra, 
p- 164, n.d. Is yy in Pollux’s text a 
palaeographical error for Bot t 

¢ Aeschylus uses the word in a curions 
line of his drama ‘Sisyphos,’ Fr. 226; 
Lykophron, 1306, in connexion with the 
legend of the Cretan settlement in the 
Troad; Alexandrine erudition familiar- 
ized the learned with the word, cf. 
Anth. Pal. 9. 410. 

@ Conway in Annual of British 
School at Athens, 1901-1902, pp. 144- 
145, calls attention to the connexion 
between the Chryse in the Troad where 
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nects it with the arrival in the Troad of the Cretan Teukri, 
a tradition attested first by Kallinos, and accepted, though 
with some dissent, by later writers*. The myth is not without 
its ethnographic value. The possibility of very early Cretan 
relations with Tenedos and the adjacent coast is a point of 
inquiry that might be more fruitfully pursued than it has been 
yet’. For the present it is enough to say that the cult of 
Smintheus certainly existed in Crete and Rhodes, and if Crete 
had been its original home, whence it travelled to Rhodes and 
to the pre-Aeolic Troad, we should best understand its preva- 
lence in the latter island, and also the very strong ‘ Trojan’ 
proclivities of the Homeric Apollo. 

Leaving then the question whether the Sminthian worship, 
which became the chief political cult of Aeolis, was originally 
Aeolic as one at least open to doubt, in other parts of their 
Apolline religion we may trace some connexion between the 
eastern Aeolians and their original home. At Korope in Thes- 
saly was a prophetic shrine of Apollo, apparently of great 
antiquity and fame, where a peculiar mode of divination was 
practised with the tamarisk: no doubt a reminiscence of this 
ritual was preserved by the Lesbian cult of Apollo Mupsxaios, 
of which the temple-statue represented him with a branch of 
the tamarisk in his hand 18". A passing reference has already 
been made to the cult of Apollo O€pyios in Lesbos: it is per- 
haps more than a mere coincidence that the same worship 
occurred at Olympia in Elis *!, a country which contained 


[crar. 


Apollo XsuvGevs lived and the island 
of Chrysa off Crete: he accepts 
Kretschmer’s view that these words 
with the ending »6us are pre-Hellenic. 

® Vide Strab. 604: Lykophron and 
Aelian adopt it, Cass. 1303-1308, at. 
An. 13. 5. 

> Dr. Evans has called attention to 
the significance of the double-headed 
axe on the coins of Tenedos, and we 
may note the curious part played by the 
axe in the legend of Tennes, the mythical 
founder, and its later sacral character 
in the judgement-court of Tenedos 


(Suidas, s.v. Tevédos dvOparros; for 
other references see Roscher’s Lexikon, 
2, p. 1698). And the appearance of 
Hemithea in the island-legend is reason 
for suspecting a Cretan-Carian strain. 
The Apollo-Lykeios cult in Lesbos may 
possibly be derived from very early 
Cretan or Lycian influences. The town 
north of the Scamander called Gergis 
that claimed to be founded by the rem- 
nant of the Teukri had its own Apollo 
and native Sibyl (vide Geogr. Reg. s. v. 
Troad). 
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originally an Aeolic population*. There is no doubt that in 
Lesbos the appellative came to refer to the warm springs, for 
the inscription that contains it was found in a Lesbian bath, 
which was consecrated to Artemis Qepula. But we may be 
allowed to doubt whether this was the original meaning of the 
title as applied to Apollo: for we hear of no hot springs in the 
Olympian Altis where the altar of Apollo O€pytos stood ; had 
there been any in the vicinity, they might have suggested an 
easier explanation of the word than that which Pausanias 
adopts: misled by what he knew of Elean dialect, he suggests 
that ©dppios was a local variant for the Attic O¢cpios, and 
designated the god of law and order. But the etymology is 
quite unsound’. There are only two possible explanations of 
@€putos: either it means the god of the hot springs, a mean- 
ing which will apply to the Lesbian, but is not known to be 
relevant to the Elean worship; or it marks the deity of 
the Aetolian Thermon or Thermos, where recently the 
ancient temple has been discovered which Polybius mentions ‘°*. 
Its situation was impressive and central, and its name might 
well be borne across the seas by any migration that went forth 
from Aetolia. We are specially told by Strabo, quoting 
Ephoros, that the shrine at Thermos was a national meeting- 
place for political purposes, and that it contained an inscrip- 
tion commemorating the ancestral connexion between Elis and 
Aetolia: also that in Elis there was an inscription of like 
significance on the statue of Oxylus, who came over from 
Aetolia*. This being so, we are surely justified in regarding 


® Strab. p. 333- 

> Pausanias’ mistake was natural 
enough; but it is surprising that so 
careful a writer as Dr. Frazer in his 
commentary on Pausanias should have 
so misunderstood the law of ‘rhota- 
cism’ in the Elean dialect as to endorse 
the latter’s crude etymology : a glance 
at the inscriptions which he quotes 
would have revealed his error, for all 
the dialect inscriptions of Elis show that 
the ‘rhotacism,’ when it existed, was 
only in the ‘auslantende’ sigma (vide 


Meister, Griech. Dial. 2, p. 49), affect- 
ing only the terminations; the dialect 
form of Oecpés in Elis would have been 
OeOpuds (or reOpds). Meister follows O. 
Miiller (Dortans, 2. 3, § 2) in deriving 
6épjuos from the supposed Elean word 
Oéppa (cf. Hesych. s.v. Odppa’ d8eca, 
éxexetpia) ; but this would have given 
rise to an epithet Oépyaos, and the. 
Hesychian gloss is very vague, and has 
no clear local reference. 
° Geogr. Reg. s.v. Aetolia. 


4 pp. 463-464. 
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the Elean cult of Apollo Thermios as derived from the name 
of the place in Aetolia, and as a very interesting corroboration 
of an ethnic tradition*. Now the Lesbian worship is only 
attested by a single inscription of the Roman period ; but 
records of ritual or custom that really descend from primaeval 
days are often preserved by late and isolated texts. And this 
Lesbian Apollo was apparently connected with the hot baths?; 
so that it might be by pure coincidence that an appellative was 
selected for him here that happened to be the same in form 
as the Elean, though differing in meaning. Such coincidences, 
however, are very rare in Hellenic religious nomenclature : and 
it is conceivable that Apollo Oépyuos of Lesbos was originally 
the same as the Aetolian and Elean, and that his cult had 
been brought across the sea by some Aeolic immigrants who 
had lived in the vicinity of the Aetolian shrine * 

It seems, then, that the special religious ties that connect the 
Asiatic Aeolians with their original home are faint and few; 
but such peculiar and insignificant cults as those of the tama- 
risk—Apollo and Thermios, are often more important for the 
question of ethnography than those more impressive worships, 
like the Pythian and the Delian, that range freely over a wide 
area regardless of special tribal affinity. 

The Aeolic Apolline worship was certainly powerful, and no 
other in this region appears to have competed with it; yet so 
far as it is presented to us it seems somewhat backward and 
local and lacking in the higher interest of the Attic, Delphic, 
and Delian: although Lykeios and Smintheus acquired the 


* The suggestion that we must con- 
nect the Apollo @épsuos of Olympia with 
the Aetolian Thermos has, I find, been 
made by M. Soteriades in the Z/h. 
Arch. 1900, p. 167, n. 1, in his account 
of the excavations; but the writer 
curiously perverts the true relation of 
the facts, not daring to reject Pausanias’ 
statement about Oépmos = Odojuos; he 
thinks that @épuos is the parent-word 
and ©épyos the derivative (!), and that 
Apollo ©@éppsos went from Elis to 
Aetolia, 

> The inscription is said to have been 


found in the baths, and one of those 
that mention Artemis Oecppyfa refers 
specially to ‘the fountain’ (vide Arte- 
mis, R. 79%) ; but others, published in 
Collitz, Dialect. Inschr. 238, 241-243, 
mention the temple of Artemis @epyia 
and the Bouleuterion before it, and the 
Ocppudwa wavdyupis: this worship of 
Artemis seems then to have had the 
dignity of a state political cult, and 
Apollo may have had his part in the 
panegyris. 

° For Aeolic population in Aetolia 
vide Ephoros in Strabo, pp. 423 and 464. 
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usual political character that marks this divinity. What is 
perhaps most significant is the lack of any recorded connexion 
between Aecolis and the Pythian shrine: in this family of Greek 
states, and almost in this alone, there is no mention of Apollo 
Pythios or the games called Pythia*: the Aeolian god prophe- 
sies to his own people in his shrine at Napai !** or Gryneion 1°7 
or in his Sminthia”; or if they wished to hear him at his best 
they sometimes went to Branchidai 2°. 

The conclusion we might draw from these facts accords 
with other historical indications: namely, that the Aeolic 
colonization was a very early event, and, though not so early 
as that which Hellenized Lycia, was prior to the migrations 
which established the Dorian and Ionian colonies in Asia 
Minor: and that it went forth from Greece before the great 
Pythian cult had ripened into the maturity of its strength. 

In Ionia the Apolline worship appears more varied and 
more extended than in Aeolis, and more closely related to the 
central Hellenic shrine. For we find the Pythian cult in a 
large number of Ionic states)”, and the political and religious 
influence of Delphi in Ionia is proved by more than one 
example®. We have indeed no legend concerning Delphic 
suggestion of Ionic expansion eastward‘; but if we regard the 
settlement of Delos as one of the earliest results of this move- 
ment, we must consider the Delian cult as a proof of that 
predominance of Apollo among certain branches of the Ionic 
stock of which we have already noted the evidence from 
Attica, and as an indication of the very early relations of 
Ionians with Delphi: for, as has been shown, the ties between 
the sacred island and the northern shrine were strong from 
the beginning. The Homeric hymn to Apollo is eloquent 
concerning the glory of Delos and the splendour of the Ionic 


rv] 


® At Zeleia in the Troad we find Pythia 
mentioned, but we have no reason to 
regard this as an Aeolic state (R. 173). 

b Vide Geogr. Reg. 5. v. Lesbos. 

© The Phokaeans consult the Delphic 
oracle concerning the acquisition of 
Leuke (R. 272): the twelve cities con- 
cerning the removal of the Panionion 


(Poseidon, R. 87°). 

4 Maximus Tyrius may have believed 
that the Athenians consulted the god 
concerning the Ionic migration; cf. 41. 
I Aopiets wept TleAowovvfoou parrevé- 
pevos ff’ AOnvaios wept 'lovias ruvOarvdperor, 
but we cannot say that he is referring to 
any definite tradition. 
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panegyris there ; the glowing lines would lead us to believe 
that here rather than at Mykale was the true Panionion, and 
so great was the prestige of the worship that at comparatively 
early times it had penetrated even the non-Ionic communities‘, 
and the oracle of Branchidai appears to have interested itself 
in its propagation >, But it was specially the Ionians and the 
neighbouring island-states that formed a religious confederacy 
to administer and protect the Delian temple 7°", and the shadow 
of this amphictyony survived even after Athens had acquired 
supreme control®. The choice of this island as the centre of 
the great Athenian confederacy in the fifth century may have 
been suggested partly by geographical reasons ; but was dic- 
tated no doubt by the recollection of the political importance 
once attaching to the cult that had served as the rallying-point 
for the Ionic states of the islands if not the mainland, and that 
had attracted the reverence of many Dorian states*. The later 
history of the Delian temple forms for a time a special chapter 
in the record of Attic religious economy. Apollo of Delos 
loses his political significance, and his external activity be- 
comes rather that of the financier: he owns lands, houses, 
and potteries, and lends considerable sums to states and 
individuals *®, Later, when Athens had lost her control, Delos 


®* Apollo AfAos at Erythrai, R. 7, 
Paros, Amorgos, Chios (Geogr. Reg.): 
in non-lonic states, Kalymna, Kos, Nisy- 
ros (?), Syme (Geogr.Reg.SouthAegean), 
Boeotia (Orchomenos, Tanagra, Geogr. 
Reg.), Laconia (Geogr. Reg.). Mes- 
senia sends chorus to Delos, circ. 
yoo B.C. (R. 263); month AdAros in 
Rhodes, Paton and Hicks, /zscr. of Cos, 
p- 24. The temple in Laconia called 
70 Afdsov by Strabo appears to be the 
same as that called 7d “Emc8#Asoy by 
Pausanias; and Wide, Lakon. Kult. 
p- 93, would interpret the latter word 
as the temple of ‘Aw, ’'Emdh\os 
( = TIpodyios, pavaios): but the word 
could better signify ‘looking towards 
Delos’; and the local legend told of a 
xoanon being washed up there from 


Delos after the Mithridatic sack. 

> Vide Geogr. Reg. s.y. Kalymna. 

° In the fourth-century inscription on 
the ‘Sandwich’ stone the Athenian 
commissioners who had supreme control 
are called by the deceptive name 
"AOnvaicy ‘Audixrioves (vide Geogr. 
Reg. s.v. Delos): the latter word 
points back to an earlier amphic- 
tyony in the real sense, and in the 
same stone there is mention of the 
"Apgucrvoves ‘Ay8piov, though it is not 
clear to what privileges the island- 
states were admitted. Mr. Hicks’ com- 
mentary (Manual, pp. 142-143) is silent 
on this point. 

¢ Vide Paton and Hicks, op. cit. 
p- xxiv. 


* Vide.Geogr. Reg. s.9. Delos, 
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reaped the benefit in the third century of a revival of religious 
piety quickened by political ambition, when Rhodes gained 
her maritime ascendancy and the islanders that followed her 
lead imitated her example of sending rich offerings to the 
temple: and early in the third century we find a xowdy rap 
 ynowrTa@y with a ynolapyos at their head interesting themselves 
in the administration*. The lustre of her ancient sanctity 
still clung to the island, and her religious prestige scarcely 
diminished in the Hellenistic period. 

As Apollo was the chief god of the Ionian Delos” and 
of paramount political ascendancy in the Ionic constitution 
of Athens, we might have expected to find him the chief 
deity of the Ionic confederacy in Asia Minor. As we have 
seen, this was not the case. The twelve Ionic cities were held 
together by the cult of Poseidon Helikonios, and we do not 
know that Apollo had any part in the Apaturia, which was 
the other test of Ionic membership. Officially, then, Apollo 
does not represent Ionia in the hierarchy of cult: nor is he 
ever called [laméros except in a late and doubtful Athenian 
dedication **. Yet the social and public significance of his 
cult in some of the cities was very high, probably higher 
indirectly than Poseidon’s ; and it is likely that the solemn 
meeting at the Panionion near Mykale never rivalled the 
splendour of the Delia. It is clear that at Miletos, owing 
- mainly to the powerful influence of the Branchidai shrine, 
Apollo was the divine counsellor of the state, though Artemis 
had a place at his side as BovAala and BovAnddpos®. The 
functionary called the cregaynpdpos of Apollo was the epony- 
mus of the Milesian official year 2°°!; and a fourth-century 
inscription shows us the people of Miletos meeting in their 
assembly to carry out the advice of their prophet-god con- 
cerning a proposed change in their religious service ?*. As 
regards Milesian colonization, it is probable that some of the 
expeditions went forth under his direct tutelage: as the 


®* Bull. Corr. Hell. 1891, p. 120; and Leto, but remained always the 
Homolle, Les archives de ’Intendance chief divinity, vide Geogr. Reg. s.0. 
sacrée 2 Délos, p. 44. Delos, Artemis, R. 79°. 

> He shared his cult with Artemis © R, 200°; cf. Artemis, R. 81>, 82. . 
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clearest testimony of this we have the great temple of Apollo 
Milesios at Naukratis*, founded probably in the seventh 
century B.C., and the cult of Apollo Hpoordrns at Olbia® 
whose temple appears to have been the depository of state- 
documents. And the archaic type on the coins of Sinope with 
the emblem of the tripod might be a reminiscence of the 
Branchidai cult®. An interesting appellative of the god in 
the worship of Branchidai is PiAjotos or Pidtos 58 200%, marking 
him as the guardian of friendship and social intercourse °, but 
popularly explained by the story of his love of Branchos: tt 
may be merely a curious coincidence that Arrian 4 found near 
the Sinopian colony of Trapezus the worship of a mysterious 
personage called Philesios, who was locally associated with 
Hermes ; or it may be that again in these regions, where 
Milesian influence was so strong, we come upon a local cult- 
figure that descends from Branchidai. 

We gather then that Apollo’s was the leading political 
worship of the leading state of Ionia. Yet he was not wor- 
shipped as its founder, the Ionic settlement being here as 
elsewhere associated with Poseidon Helikonios*. The Apol- 
line descent of the hero Miletos is not an Ionic legend, and 
the foundation of Branchidai itself was in all probability 
pre-Ionic. It is possible that Erythrai, alone of the Ionic 
cities, honoured him with the title of ’Apynyérns‘: there .is 
no ascertained fact concerning the origin of this city that 
might serve as explanation, but the existence of this cult 
of Apollo the Founder, if clearly proved, would be some cor- 
roboration of the legend that speaks of a pre-Ionic settlement 
of Cretans with Lycians and Carians £, that might have brought 
Apollo Lykeios to Erythrai™4 


® Geogr. Reg. s. v. Egypt. 
> Ibid. s.v. Euxine. 


° Cf. Apollo Bénos at Chios (R. §9). 

@ Peripl. 2. 

* The altar of Neleus, the ‘Ionic’ 
founder of Miletos, stood in the Posei- 
dion, vide Poseidon, R. 66" and 88. 

The inscription (R.65) gives us only 
the word ’Apxnyérev: the writer who 


published it assamed that we must 
supply ’AwdéAAwvos; but we find the 
title “Apxyyérns applied elsewhere to 
the Tyrian Heracles, whose temple in 
Erythrai was famous. The same in- 
scription mentions another shrine, 
vady rou "AxddAawos Eni Gadrdoop. 

© We note that Apollo was 'Apynyérys 
of the Carian Telmessos (R. 67). 
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There were other influences on this coast, besides the estab- 
lishment of Poseidon in the Panionion, that worked against 
the hegemony of Apollo. It has already been noted on the 
chapter on Artemis how deeply rooted in Asia was the pre- 
Hellenic religion of the goddess of fertility, who under 
different titles sometimes took on the form of Artemis or 
Aphrodite in the eastern borders of the Greek world. One 
of her incarnations was no doubt the Ephesian Artemis ; and 
it seems that the Apolline cult in Ephesos paled before the 
lustre of this worship of the goddess, who is here his rival 
and superior rather than his twin-sister. The records about 
the Ephesian Artemis are no doubt incomplete: but so far 
as they present us with a true image of her, we gather that 
in her temple and ritual Apollo was ignored. This subordina- 
tion of the god to the goddess may be detected, in a lesser 
degree, at Magnesia on the Maeander, where Artemis Acvxo- 
gpunvn was the ’Apynyéres, the chief state-goddess, whose idol 
stood in the hand of Zeus Sosipolis*. No doubt the Apolline 
cult was also in high honour with the Magnesians, who did 
not forget that they were originally colonists sent out by the 
god of Delphi and who offered sacrifice to Apollo Pythios 
on the altar of Artemis” 1%, But the inscription found at 
Magnesia and referring to its colony of Antiocheia ‘ad Pisi- 
diam’ speaks of the god himself who is called Meragpyrwp 
as the Stephanephoros of the goddess®’. It is very strange 
to find here the function and title attached to Apollo that was 
usually borne by the high-priest of the goddess. The Carian 
city of Iasos offers an exact parallel ; here also Artemis was 
the supreme city divinity, and here too we find Apollo in the 
subordinate position of the divine minister. 

But in the Dorian Hexapolis the political status of Apollo 
was higher, as he occupied the same position in this confederacy 
as Poseidon Helikonios in the Ionian. 

The temple of Apollo Triopios by Knidos was the religious 
centre of the cities Knidos, Kos, Ialysos, Lindos, Kameiros °: 


®* Arch. Anseig. 1894, p. 80. R. 91; for Apollo as her creparngdpos 
> For Artemis ’Aorids of Iasos, the vide Geogr. Reg. s.v. Caria. 
wpoxabnyeyay ris wéAeus, vide Artemis, © Geogr. Reg. s. v. Doris. 
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Halikarnassos had once been included in this religious com- 
munion, but had lost the privilege—not for the frivolous reason 
that Herodotus gives—but no doubt on account of the in- 
creasing strength of the Ionic element in this city*. Probably 
the Halikarnassians from the beginning were not of pure Dorian 
blood ; for, coming from Troezen, the colony might easily 
contain an Ionic admixture, and thus we find that Poseidon, 
the Ionic-Troezenian deity, is their leader as well as Apollo’. 
Such exclusion on the ground of impurity of blood would be 
a serious step, affecting political relations ; and it is a salient 
example of the tenacity with which the tribal idea was main- 
tained in the state-religion. Similarly in Kos, where the 
Apolline worship was very powerful, we find the state taking 
special pains to exclude from the tribal worship of Apollo and 
Heracles those members of the tribes whose legitimacy was 
doubtful °. | 

To return to the Peloponnese before concluding this survey 
of the political cults, we find little that is worthy of remark 
as concerns Elis and Achaea: the significance of Apollo 
©épustos has already been discussed; the Elean worship of 
Apollo ’Axéotos the ‘Healer,’ whose temple is mentioned as 
one of the most striking objects in the Elean agora, appears 
to have possessed a civic importance 2?°, 

In Achaea the only impressive cult appears to have been 
that of Apollo Qeofévos at Pellene, who took his name from 
the annual festival at which he was supposed to give hospitable 
entertainment to the other deities 7®°*, Perhaps the record 
is at fault, but the evidence from the Achaean coins conveys 
the same impression 4, that in the polity of the Achaean states 
the god had by no means as high a place as Zeus, Athena, and 


® Vide Paton and Hicks, /scriftions Poseidon and Apollo. Anthes, the 


of Cos, p. 14. 

> The interesting inscription cited, 
‘ Poseidon,’ R. 91, speaks of an ancient 
list of those who by right of descent had 
held the priesthood of Poseidon from 
the foundation of the city, and of the cult 
of Poseidon founded by ‘those who led 
the colony’ from Troezen in honour of 


mythic founder, belonged to the pre- 
Dorian stratum of Troezenian legend. 
The “Apxnyéou at Halikarnassos may 
have been the foundation-festival of the 
two deities (R. 68). 

© Vide Geogr. Reg. s. v, Kos. 

¢ Vide infra, p. 319. 
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pmeter, or as was assigned him by the Lacedaemonian and 

Ygive communities. 

iA prominent political deity in the society of the old world 
lust be supposed to assist the arms of his people and to be 
iterested in legal administration. And Apollo is sometimes, 
ut not prominently, a war-god. His martial character was 
xpressed by the Homeric epithet ypuodopos, ‘armed with sword 
if gold,’ and was recognized in some fiery lines of Sophocles ® 
and by a few cult-appellatives such as Bondpducos in Attica 
and at Thebes, ‘the god who charges with the battle-shout’ ; 
with ,which we may compare ’EAeAevs, a name attested by 
Macrobius *» 92; Zrpardywos in Rhodes, perhaps Qovpios in 
Boeotia ®? 95, Even ’Adeflxaxos the ‘averter of ill’ was a 
word that could allude to battle as well as disease **. It 
was natural and not uncommon to offer prayers to him 
before the fight and thanksgiving after victory **: the Paean 
hymn, a Ze Deum Laudamus, which the Achaeans sing after 
the death of Hector, is not said by Homer to have been con- 
secrated to Apollo, but it probably was ; and the Paean-shout, 
which in historic times was the usual signal for battle, seems 
to have been explained in the Athenian legend as an invocation 
of the god **. Nevertheless the later Greeks when they raised 
the paean before closing do not appear to have been conscious 
that they were crying on Apollo; it was rather 'Evvadws °, 
the god who inspired the battle-rage, whose name was on 
their lips®*. And Plutarch even blames the Megarians for 
commemorating their victory over the Athenians by a dedica- 
tion to Apollo of his statue bearing a spear *". The Megarian 
monument merely reproduced a type which was of very ancient 
descent in the Peloponnese, being found at Amyklai and the 
Laconian Thornax, and traceable perhaps to a Mycenaean 
original», In fact, though every Greek divinity, like every 
mediaeval saint, might occasionally be called upon to give help 
in fight, and though Greek myth and art might represent 
Apollo waging battle with the powers of disorder, the Giants 


® Xen. Anab. 5. 2, 14. South Laconia associated with Artemis 
» Vide pp. 125,144. Note the mys- ‘Aorpareia (? = Astarte), vide Artemis, 
terious cult of Apollo ‘Apa¢éxeos in R. 79". 
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or the Amazons, yet not even in Homer and still less in the 
more civilized periods was he technically and functionally a 
war-god. And Servius is on the whole in accordance with the 
Greek religious feeling when in his appreciation of Apollo he 
maintains that he is specially devoted to the arts of peace, and 
is only distantly concerned with war!. Being interested in the 
nurture of the young and in any art that has beauty for its 
aim, we find him occasionally worshipped as a deity of the 
palaestra, at Athens, Delphi, in Crete and Laconia for in- 
stance *°-1°!, But here again he fs no departmental god: 
the special charge of the gymnasia belonged to Hermes and 
Heracles. 

On the other hand, Apollo has a deep concern with law 
and law-abidingness, Perhaps his worship as “Opios at Her- 
mione*?> had some reference to the sacredness of property, 
like that of Jupiter Terminus and Zeus “Opios. A third-century 
inscription, probably referring to the Carian city of Alabanda, 
attests an interesting local cult of Apollo ’Iodrizos which seems 
to denote the ‘god of equal civic rights *,’ a counterpart perhaps 
to another that existed at Alabanda of Apollo ’EAevdépis, 
‘the god of political freedom’ ®, a title that may have had a 
special reference to some deliverance from the peril of war 
or from some foreign yoke. 

The name and the history of the court at Athens called 
70 ért AeAguvly throws the most interesting light on the legal 
aspect of the Apolline religion '. It stood as the name tells 
us ‘by the Delphinion, the temple of the dolphin-god whose 
origin we have traced to Crete. Both temple and law-court 
were associated with the arrival of Theseus from Troezen», 
and the former with his Cretan voyage, for he visited it as a 
suppliant on the day before he started. The Athenian law- 
courts that dealt with homicide had usually a foundation-legend 
attaching to them: and the story was told about the court émi 
AcAgpuri» that it was here that Theseus pleaded on the charge 
of slaying the Pallantids, and his plea was that he had slain 
them lawfully in self-defence: therefore the court retained a 


® Vide Geogr. Reg. 5. v. Caria. 
> Pans. 1. 19,13; Plut. Vet, hes. 12, 18, 
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special jurisdiction in cases where homicide was confessed but 
justification was maintained. This advance in criminal juris- 
prudence marks always a new era in civilization, and perhaps 
no step in the evolution of law is comparable to this in im- 
portance: so long as the theory of the blood-feud shapes 
men’s ideas concerning manslaying, the society remains bar- 
baric: it is only civilized Jaw that weighs motives, and in such 
a serious matter as homicide allows the plea of justification. 
Much in the Attic code dealing with murder or manslaughter 
shows the survival of barbarism: but at some time before the 
period of Solon, Athens had made this momentous advance, 
and we find it associated with the legend of Apollo Delphinios 
and the Ionic Theseus, just as the sister-court rd émt TaAdadly, 
where cases of accidental homicide were tried, attracted to 
itself the legend and name of Pallas Athena. In this civilizing 
of the older barbaric code, were the effective causes secular 
and utilitarian only, and the religious associations merely 
accidental ? or was the religion itself stimulative of moral and 
sociak progress as in certain other lines of human evolution 
it may be proved to have been? The latter hypothesis will 
commend itself to those students of social anthropology who 
are aware of the enormous difficulties that beset every advance 
in early social thought. The question will be considered 
again in relation to the cathartic ritual, with which the 
Cretan god and the law-court of which he was president 
were probably connected °. 

Another department of ancient MHellenic Jaw which 
intimately concerned social progress was the regulation of 
slavery and the system of enfranchisement. As regards the 
former, we find that in the more humane Greek states religion 
served in certain ways to ameliorate the lot of the slave, while 
enfranchisement like most other formalities affecting status 
was often made a quasi-religious act, being performed before 
an altar with the deity as witness. An inscription from 
Thespiai gives us an instance of this, recording that ‘ Saon 
sets free Ateas in the presence of Asklepios and Apollo’ ?%; 
and this may have been the usual method of enfranchisement. 

® Vide infra, p. 305; my Hibbert Lectures, pp. 139-152. 
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Here the god appears as a witness and a guarantor of good 
faith, and might sometimes have the legal right to exact a 
fine if the status of the freed person was afterwards attacked*. 
At Delphi such a form of manumission might be called an 
avd@eots, and the person thus manumitted became lepds xat 
avépanros, sacrosanct, that is to say, as touching his liberty °. 
But a very large number of inscriptions, discovered many 
years ago at Delphi, belonging to the second century B.C., 
represent Apollo in a different light, as one of the principals 
in the transaction, as himself purchasing the slave, not in order 
to retain him in his temple as a tepddovdos, as might happen in 
other circumstances, but to set him free®. The two docu- 
ments cited !°3 are typical of the group: ‘ On these conditions 
Nikias the son of Kallon sold to Apollo Pythios a male slave 
whose name was Sosandros, a Gaul by race, at the price of 
four minae of silver, according as Sosandros entrusted the god 
with the transaction of the sale, on condition that he should 
be free and immune from seizure all his life, doing what he 
likes and running away to whomsoever he likes. But if any 
one lays hands on Sosandros with a view to enslave him, let 
the seller Nikias and the guarantor Xenocrates maintain for 
the god the terms of the original sale. ... Witnesses: 
priests of Apollo (two names)... (archons . . . private 
individuals).’ 

There is nothing fictitious in the main transaction: real 
money passes, the god pays the full market-price which varies 
in each case, the owner certifies that payment has been made 
in full, and the slave goes free, though the freedom may be 
conditioned by certain duties that might devolve upon the 
dmedevOepor. But where did the money come from? The 
god of Delphi was no abolitionist, but a slave-owner like the 
average Greek: nor were his funds available for charitable 
purposes. The survey of all the inscriptions shows clearly— 


* Vide Dittenb. Sy//.2 843. fairly sufficient statement of the religious 
> Collitz, Dialect. Inschr. 2097. and legal questions involved: but he 
° Vide Foucart, Mémoire sur[affran- does not explain why the slave could 
chissement des esclaves par forme de not deal with the master directly. 
vente a une aivinité, Paris, 1867, a 
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what is not often clearly realized—that in these cases it was 
the slave who bought his own freedom out of his own savings 
or earnings ; and we may make a fairly certain guess as to 
the reason for the employment of this religious machinery. 
A slave who had saved up his own price might go straight to 
his master and offer this sum for his freedom; and in the 
case 18 recorded in one inscription, this seems to have 
actually happened*. But it was a hazardous proceeding, 
for of course there was legally nothing to prevent the owner 
gratefully accepting the money and keeping the slave. As 
the latter had no rights of property at all, there appeared 
only one way open: he went to the temple and ‘entrusted 
the god’ with the purchase money, and with the transaction of 
the sale. It was open to the priests to defraud the slave, and 
he would then have no redress ; but they would be committing 
sacrilege if they did, for the money was a sacred deposit ; and 
they would be spoiling a good business, for doubtless the slave 
paid them for their services, and it is evident that such 
applications were exceedingly numerous. The owner might 
of course refuse to let the slave go at that price or at any 
price ; but in any case he could not get at that money unless 
he freed the slave, or in technical language ‘sold the slave to 
the god.’ It is a skilful application of religion to the purpose 
of solving a perplexing legal knot. We find isolated instances 
of the same interesting procedure in other cults®; but no 
deity was so much in request as the mediator between the 
slave and his master as the Pythian Apollo. 

It is impossible to fully appreciate the political significance 
or any of the higher aspects of the Apolline cult in 
Hellas, without a special study of the Delphian. And it 
remains now to give some account of the latter, although 
a complete discussion of all the questions that arise in near 


* Collitz, of. c#f. no. 2071. Dit- the slave had ‘put down 200 Alexan- 


tenberger’s note on this inscription, 
Syll.? 848, is unsatisfactory: he thinks 
that in this case the slave who 
has been manumitted gratis is com- 
mended to the protection of the god; 
but he leaves out of sight the fact that 


N 


drine drachmae,’ a fair market-price. 
>In the cult of Apollo NaowWras in 
Boeotia, R. 40: of Dionysos at Nan- 
paktos, C. /. G. 1756-1757: of Askle- 
pios at Amphissa, Dittenb. Sy//.? 844. 
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or remote connexion with it would require a_ separate 
treatise. ) 

The Hyperborean legend discussed above reveals to us, if 
it has been interpreted rightly, the great antiquity of the 
Apolline settlement at Delphi, or Pytho, as the place was 
called in the pre-Homeric and Homeric days. Yet the oracle 
was not founded by the god but inherited by him from a still 
older cult. The sacred history of the shrine has been faith- 
fully handed down ; we may accept the unanimous testimony 
of antiquity that Gaia, the Earth-goddess, was the original | 
possessor, and the significance of the tradition of Ge-Themis 
and the snake has already been considered. We cannot yet 
apply accurate chronology to the ‘ Mycenaean’ era, and we can 
only affirm that at some very early epoch in the Hellenic 
period, before the movement of the tribes across the seas, 
probably before the Peloponnese was fully Hellenized, Apollo 
came to Pytho and won possession and the name of [Tv6tos °. 
The constitution of the Amphictyonic league itself, as we 
have seen, carries us back to very ancient days, and the 
wealth of the Pythian temple had become proverbial for the 
. Homeric world. 

It may seem difficult at first sight to explain how the 
temple in the gorge above Crissa became the Panhellenic 
centre of divination. The traveller, indeed, who visits it at 
the right time and in the right mind, by sunset or by moon- 
light, will probably believe that no other spot in Europe has 
been framed by nature to work so strongly as the hollow 
ravine of Delphi upon the religious temperament. Even now 
the place seems haunted, and can evoke under certain condi- 
tions feelings of enthusiasm and thrill to which the ancient 
spirit of prophecy was somewhat akin. If the modern man can 
feel this, no doubt the ancient could, though it was his fashion 
to be more reticent about such matters. But we should not 
suppose that originally Delphi was chosen out as an oracular 
seat, merely because the impressiveness of its natural sur- 


* Bouché-Leclercq, Histoire de Divi- Delphi as the Cretans brought Delphi- 
nation, 3, pp. 58-59, supposes that the nios; but the name Pythios had no exis- 
Dorians brought Apollo Pythios to tence or meaning apart from Pytho, 
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roundings might have lifted men’s hearts to commune with 
God. There must have been some special physical features 
- that marked out the spot for mantic purposes ; but it is hard 
"to decide with certainty what these were. The current local 
story appears to have been that certain shepherds happened 
to discover a cavern there, and were overpowered and thrown 
into an ecstasy by the fumes that arose from it 78, Earth- 
quakes may have long ago obliterated many of the ancient 
landmarks ; but the only cavern we know to have existed 
there is that of Castalia, and that poisonous exhalations, such 
as carbonic acid gas, ascended from a cleft in the ground pro- 
ducing certain disordered mental and physical effects, is a 
tradition which only late authorities attest, and which raises 
certain geological difficulties*. At any rate such a spot was 
destined to become oracular; the cavern would have been 
originally consecrated as the shrine of Gaia or Ge-Themis, 
with Poseidon possibly for her husband and the snake as her 
embodiment”; then, attracted perhaps by the growing im- 
portance of the oracle, an Apolline tribe seized and trans- 


® Since writing my whole account of 
the Delphic oracle, I have had the 
advantage of reading Mr. Oppé’s in- 
teresting article on ‘The Chasm at 
Delphi,’ in Hell. Journ. 1904, p. 214, in 
which he disposes of the stories about 
the mephitic gas, and endeavours to 
prove that there never was a ‘stomion’ 
or cave in the temple itself. I agree 
with much in his article, but not wholly 
with his handling of the literary evidence: 
for instance, Aesch. Choeph. 806 & péya 
valew ordmuoy refers in my opinion to 
Apollo more naturally than to Hades to 
whom the prayer would be quite inap- 
propriate and impossible for a Greek ; 
nor can I admit his view that Plutarch’s 
discussion of the Pythian oracle, and of 
the theory of vapour-inspiration is in- 
consistent with the existence of a chasm 
in the temple. What is really incon- 
sistent with it, as he rightly insists, are 
the recent French excavations which 
have laid bare the foundations and floor 
of the fourth-century temple; it is clear 


that there was no inner cave or large 
subterranean chamber; but neither the 
excavations nor the geological con- 
siderations that Mr. Oppé urges exclude 


the possibility that there was a small \ 


crack in the earth and floor through 
which aslight draught of air might some- 
times be felt. This would explain the 
exaggerations of later authors, which 
Mr. Oppé hasnot satisfactorily explained ; 
and it would account for that passage 
in Plutarch to which he does not allude, 
de defect. Orac. 43 "AnéAAom wal TH 
nkovas dvéBecay rd xpnorhpioy oldpevor 
ry dabecw Kwai xpacw tunoey rH yp 
Tov fro dd’ Hs txpépecOar tas payrixds 
dvaduyudoes : this certainly appears to 
show that Plutarch, who was so well 
acquainted with the facts of Delphi, 
believed that the inspiration in the 
temple was due to vapours from the 
earth. 

> Vide vol. 3, pp. 9-10; vol. 4, pp. 
27-28. 
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formed it. Its subsequent remarkable development may be 
ascribed no doubt partly to the skill and vigour of its internal 
administration, but also largely to two other causes: to its 
association with the Hyperborean offerings, if the hypothesis 
put forward above is correct, and to the geographical ad- 
vantages of its position. For secluded as Delphi may appear, 
it was the most convenient centre for all the leading Greek 
communities, since it was easily approached by two paths 
from the north and the east, and from the Peloponnesian states 
and the cities of the Isthmus by the easy passage across the 
Gulf of Corinth. 

The Delphic cult of Apollo was probably in its first stage 
the possession of a single tribe; its importance must have 
rapidly developed, for at a very early time, before the Dorian 
settlement of the Peloponnese®, its administration passed 
into the hands of that famous Amphictyony of tribes, which 
was originally organized for the worship of Demeter at 
Thermopylae, and which has been partly discussed in a 
previous chapter. Its predominant members were of 
Aeolian, Dorian, and Ionian stock !2°-!#8, and it preserved to 
the end its character as an association of North Greeks, as 
well as its tribal organization which was never obliterated by 


the rise of the great cities». 


® In Strabo’s account (R. 120) the 
Amphictyonic organization was ascribed 
to Acrisios of Argos. 

b Vide Grote, Hist. Greece, vol. 2, 
p- 30, &c. In the sixth and fifth 
centuries Sparta must have dominated 
the Dorian vote; yet Sparta’s name is 
never mentioned in any Amphictyonic 
document earlier than the Aetolian 
supremacy, Collitz, Dzalect. Jnschr. 
2513: in the fourth-century inscription 
concerning Phokis (R. 122), the Dorian 
lepopyfpoves are from the Dorians é« 
pyrpowéAews and from Argos, not from 
Sparta; and in the days of Pausanias, 
the ancient Doris still contributes one, 
but so little did the Peloponnese count 
that Argos, Sikyon, and Corinth unite 
together to elect one representative, and 


This confederacy, which was 


the name of Sparta does not occar in 
his list: aceording to his authority the 
Spartans had lost their vote on account 
of their alliance with the Phokians, and 
Athens, Delphi, and Nikopolis were the 
only cities that sent annual representa- 
tives: the cities of the other 26y chose 
them by rotation. Strabo’s account is 
of less value: like Herodotus he calls 
the representatives IIvAayépo: (or TvAa- 
épa:), and speaks only of wéAes, not of 
€6vn. The normal constitution of the 
earlier period is best shown by Aeschines 
(R. 121), and the Delphic inscription 
of the fourth century B.c.(R. 122): the 
voting unit is the vos, not the wéAus, and 
each é6vos has two votes; no cities of 
the d6vn are mentioned except Histiaia 
and Athens as representing the Ionians, 
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perhaps the first instance of its type in Greek history *, was 
at first instituted for a religious purpose, but political results 
of importance were likely to follow from its institution. The 
part that it played in the external political history of Greece 
—by no means a happy part—is not our present concern. 
But the question concerning the contribution of Greek religion 
to the development of political morality arises of necessity 
when we study this Apolline organization. It is very 
important to note that all Greek, probably all ancient inter- 
national law was associated with religion in its origin. The 
herald was sacred because he represented Hermes: a city 
might secure itself from attack by winning recognition as sacro- 
sanct: free intercourse at border-markets was made possible 
by the choice of a specially sacred spot for the purpose: and 
the perpetual feuds of the different tribes were suspended by the 
éxexeipfa or the holy truce which prevailed when they met for 
common worship or festival. Now the Delphic Amphictyony 
developed this éxexepfa into a higher international obligation. 

According to the version of the Amphictyonic oath pre- 
served by Aeschines !?! the members bound themselves ‘ not to 
destroy any city of the league, nor to cut any one of them off 
from spring-water, neither in war nor peace, and to war 
against any who violated these rules.’ How ancient this 
formula may have been we cannot determine. If it was in 
vogue in the time of Solon, the intertribal pledge was not 


Argos the Dorians of the Peloponnese, 
and Delphi. Much of this system, 
modified greatly during the Aetolian 
supremacy, survives in the time of Pau- 
sanias, though the voting power has 
somewhat changed: the Ionians are 
still represented by Athens and Euboea. 
There is no sign that the Asiatic Greeks 
were often represented : we may believe 
that the Amphictyony was instituted 
before the colonial expansion (‘Apgi- 
wrioves, the original form of the word, 
cf. Paus. 10. 8,1, preserved in the fourth- 
century Delphic inscriptions, = ‘ the 
dwellers around’). The only Ionic com- 
munity other than the Attic and Euboean 
that occurs in the list of lepop»fpoves is 


Chios, to which the Aetolians gave a 
distinguished position at Delphi in the 
latter part of the third century: vide 
Bull. Corr. Hell. 1896, p. 624, &c. 
But Aeschines’ words, De Fals. Leg. 
§ 116, suggest that Eretria or Priene 
might in their turn send one of the 
Ionian lepopyhypoves. For the Am- 
phictyonic inscriptions, vide Collitz, 
Dialect. Inschr. 2501-2536. 

* Poseidon’s Amphictyony at Kalau- 
reia might perhaps claim an equal 
antiquity. 

> Grote believes in its great antiquity, 
thinking that the reference to the water 
indicates a very primitive society: vol. 2, 
Pp. 32. 
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strong enough to save Kyrrha; and it was shamefully broken 
in later times. Nevertheless here is an ideal of Hellenic unity, 
germinating from the religion, that under favourable condi- 
tions might have built up the fabric of a larger society than 
the free Greek states ever developed. In ordinary circum- 
stances, the league was politically weak; it appears inspired 
by some spirit of Panhellenic patriotism, in its condemnation 
of the traitor Ephialtes!*°; but in order to legalize their 
cognizance of such a case, they must have been able to 
represent his treachery as sacrilege against the god. There is 
nothing in the history of Greece to justify the exaggerated 
statement of Tacitus?** that in the earlier days of Greek 
expansion, the Amphictyonic assembly possessed a supreme 
and far-reaching jurisdiction. Their primary and natural 
function was to protect the temple and the temple-lands ; and 
it is to this more special task rather than to the duty 
attributed to them by Aeschines of maintaining international 
law, that the Delphic formula refers, which is preserved in a 
fragmentary inscription of the year 380 B.c. 1: the hiero- 
mnemon * swears in the name of Apollo Pythios, Artemis and 
Leto that he will righteously decide the law-suits > that come 
under his cognizance, that he will faithfully guard the common 
funds, will protect the sacred lands, will see to the repairs of 
‘temple of Apollo Pythios and Artemis, of the race-course 
and the fountain in the plain.’ Finally, as an organization 
representing many communities and a great religious trust, 


®* In the lexicographers the lepopwn- 
poves are not clearly distinguished from 
the mvAaydpor. Herodotus only men- 
tions the latter name, which seems 
vaguely to describe all those who met 
at the IIvAafa. But the Delphic official 
name for the representatives of the é6v7 
was lepouyppoves, and wvAaydpo: is not 
found in any Delphic inscriptions. But 
when Delphi was in the hands of the 
Aetolians, it seems that the lepoprfyoves 
were sometimes coupled in the decrees 
with the dyoparpoi (R. 126), whom we 
may regard as identical with the ruAayé- 
po. We learn from Aeschines that there 


were three mvAaydpo: at Athens who 
served as assessors to the lepousrfyar, 
but we must suppose that these four 
officials only represented one vote. The 
Adyya ‘Apdixrvdvoy preserved in the 
De Corona is probably spurious (R. 123). 

> These dinas must be understood of 
suits directly or indirectly concerning the 
sanctity of the temple, such as the 
famous case of Aeschines in behalf of 
Athens against the Locrians of Am- 
phissa, Aesch. x. Krnorp. § 116; and we 
must understand Strabo’s vague phrase 
Sina: Scar wéAeo1 xpds wore eloly in this 
sense (R. 120). 
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the Amphictyons might be consulted concerning the rights 
and claims of other temples; thus they decreed the invio- 
lability of the temple of the Samian Hera’, and of Zeus and 
Apollo at Alabanda®. 

Limited, however, as their functions and power may have 
been, and contemptuously as Demosthenes might speak of 
the ‘ Delphic shadow,’ this Amphictyony remained the only 
institution in Greece that represented the highest politico- 
religious idea, the idea of Hellenic brotherhood; and it is 
hence that we may explain Philip’s action in regard to it, and 
the carefulness of Augustus to secure for his new city Niko- 
polis a prominent position in this effete confederacy. 

Their functions never touched the actual administration of 
the oracle itself. This was left to the Delphians or those 
who lived nearest to the temple. If we give literal credence 
to the author of the Homeric hymn, we shall have to maintain 
that in the seventh century or earlier the immediate ministers 
of Apollo, those who reported and interpreted his utterances, 
‘whatsoever he might speak with prophetic voice from the 
laurel beneath the hollows of Parnassos, were a guild of 
specially trained priests from Crete". Now there is no other 
literary testimony that directly confirms this assertion of a 
Cretan religious settlement at or near Delphi’; the “Ooo, 
the ‘holy ones’ of Delphi, whose functions were identical 
with those which the hymn-writer claims for the Cretans, 
boasted their aboriginal descent. But the recent excavations 
have proved that as early as the ‘Minoan’ period Crete 
had relations with Pytho; and we must suppose that 
the Homeric narrative refers to something genuine, nor was 
prompted solely by the superficial resemblance in sound 


®* Geogr. Reg. s. v. Caria. 

> The lion’s head in porcelain found 
at Delphi is proof sufficient: a cast of 
it is in the Ashmolean Museum and 
shows absolute agreement in style and 
technique with the lions’ heads found 
by Dr. Evans at Knossos. The French 
excavations, when their full record is 
published, may throw further light on 
the question, if the sieve has been 


employed as well as the spade. The 
allusion in Pindar to an ancient Cretan 
foayoyv at Delphi, of Daedalid style, does 
not necessarily bear on the point (Pyth. 
5. 55); but the story that made Pteras, 
who was said to be the eponymous hero 
of the Cretan Aptera, the builder of the 
second temple at Delphi, may be asso- 
ciated with a genuine Creto-Delphic 
tradition. 
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between Crissa and Crete ; and there is good reason, as has 
been shown, for believing that the cult of Delphinios was 
introduced into Delphi from Crete*, and with this and from 
the same source may have arrived a cathartic ritual, which 
was to play a prominent part in the history of the Apolline 
religion. We shall have to note more particularly below 
certain questions concerning the system of Apolline purification. 

We can now gather the facts together that bear directly on 
that which was the central mystery of the Pythian church, the 
delivery and interpretation of the oracle. The preliminary 
ritual itself was very seriously enforced, and is instructive to 
notice. It appears from Plutarch that the oracle could only 
be consulted once in the month 178"; at least we are sure that 
certain days were in themselves amogpates or tabooed 128°, 
And Plutarch believes that originally it was only once a year 
that the god deigned to speak to his worshippers, namely, on 
the seventh of the Delphic month Busios, which they regarded 
as his birthday, and as the day when the oracle was founded. 
This limitation of the seasons when the deity was willing to 
give counsel had obviously nothing to do with his dodnpiac and 
émtdnula, his periodical departure from Delphi and his return: 
we must merely understand that on certain days he was 
especially favourable, and his most sacred day at Delphi as 
elsewhere was the seventh, which we may suppose to have 
been the day of the monthly divination. 

Moreover, the preliminary sacrifice, necessary before every 
consultation >, was used as an augury by which the propitious- 
ness of the god was tested. The animal was drenched with 
libations, so that his whole body might quiver and tremble?2°>; 


* On Kretschmer’s view, Geschichte 
der griech. Sprache, p. 420, that the 
name Delphi itself is derived from Del- 
phinios by a normal process of shorten- 
ing, we shonld ascribe the introduction 
of this cult to the post-Homeric period, 
for the name of Delphi itself is com- 
" paratively late. Other philologists 
refuse to recognize in AeAgol a nor- 
mally shortened form of AeAgivoy, but 
we may believe in a connexion between 


the change of the name to Delphi and 
the introduction of the Delphinios-cult. 
> We gather from the passages in the 
fon (R. 129*) that a public victim was 
offered for the whole crowd of applicants 
in general, and that each individual must 
also offer on his own behalf a sacrificial 
cake as well as a blood-offering, vide 
article by Legrand, Qsestions Oracu- 
laires: Rev. d. Et. Grecg. %4, pe 47. 
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‘it was not enough,’ as Plutarch tells us, ‘that it should only 
shake its head as in other sacrifices.’ Until this sign was 
secured, the authorities would not fetch the Pythoness. Here 
is an interesting example of the idea that was fairly prevalent 
in Greek ritual that the divinity revealed his presence and 
acceptance of the rite by entering into the sacrificial victim 
and inspiring its movements; the quivering naturally due to the 
cold water was put down to the divine afflatus. This was 
the bodily sign: the mental aptitude of the beast was tested— 
as was elsewhere a not infrequent custom—by his willing- 
ness to eat certain kinds of food1?°», Heedlessness in this 
prior ceremony might lead to disastrous results, as we see 
from Plutarch’s narrative of an incident that happened in his 
own time: envoys from a foreign state had arrived to consult 
the oracle, but the premonitory omens were unpropitious, and 
the Pythoness went to the seat of divination with reluctance: 
the afflatus of the divinity, being thus untowardly inhaled, 
produced madness and subsequent death !28!. 

As regards the immediate organ of divine inspiration this 
was always a woman?*§, a rule maintained throughout the 
whole period of the Apolline and probably in the Ge-Themis 
period: and in these matters the rule about sex is of some 
importance, as has been shown*. The Pythoness must be a 
free-born Delphian, but otherwise there was no rule as to 


* Vide Demeter chapter, vol. 3, pp. 
I10-111; cf. my paper onthe sociological 
hypotheses concerning the position of 
women in ancient religion, Archiv f. 
Religionswissensch.1g04. Thata woman 
under very special conditions should be 
allowed to exercise the sacred function of 
the oracular medium is consistent with 
the rule attested by Plutarch that women 
were forbidden ‘to approach the xpyorh- 
prov’ (R. 132°). Thedifficulty isto recon- 
cile this with the express statement of Ion 
in the play of Euripides, that the women 
might enter the puyxés, the inner shrine, 
after a sacrifice of sheep (R.129). Did 
a rigid rule excluding women establish 
itself in the later period? Legrand, op. 


cit. p. 67, tries to explain the contra- 
diction of the texts by merely suggesting 
that women were kept at a slightly 
farther distance from the actual tripod 
than the men. The sacred fire at 
Delphi was tended by elderly married 
women (R. 128°); but in what part of the 
temple this was kept is not clear. At 
any rate it is difficult to believe that 
women were everexcluded from the whole 
temple; Legrand, Rev. d. Et. Gr. 13, 
p. 284, quotes from Collitz two instances 
of grants to women of the spopayreia ; 
so that for all essential purposes of con- 
sultation they enjoyed thesame privileges 
as the men. 
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birth, or rank, or culture; and it is clear from Plato and 
Plutarch that whatever she might be in her moments of 
inspiration she was ordinarily by no means a striking per- 
sonage !#8¢; all that was required of her was general respecta- 
bility and a life ritualistically pure. There is reason for 
believing that at one time virginity was a condition of the 
office ; for it was consonant with Greek ideas to imagine that 
for certain purposes the virgin was better suited as a 
vehicle for divine communication; but later, as youthful 
maidenhood was found to involve danger, the austere rule 
was changed for the milder ordinance, that the Pythoness 
should be a married woman above fifty years, but that she 
should always be attired as a maiden. In ritual, fiction is 
frequently as good as fact. What was really essential was 
that the vessel of divine revelation should during the period 
of ministration be preserved from defilement, for the associa- 
tion between ritualistic purity and the power of prophecy is 
world-old !28 4, §, 

Further, before exercising her sacred but dangerous 
functions, the Pythoness must carefully prepare herself by 
certain acts of ritualistic significance. It seems that she 
chewed some leaves of the sacred laurel, and then in the 
adyton drank water possessing a mantic influence from a fount 
which Pausanias calls Kassotis and which flowed under- 
ground 784, The chewing the laurel may be regarded as 
a simple act of sacrament, whereby through contact with a 
sacred object she established communion between herself and 
the deity*. She would thus be the better prepared for the 
crisis of inspiration. But the water-drinking, which also 
might be thought a mere preliminary act, tending to purifica- 
tion, was evidently more than this, and must have been once 
regarded as an immediate source of inspiration at Delphi, as it 


® In the curions local legend of Chal- 
kedon the laurel had an ecstatic and 
maddening power over those that came 
into contact with it (vide Zph. Arch. 
1889, pp. 89-91); only this was not 
connected with any Apolline worship or 
legend. But at Delphi the laurel may 


once have been a prophetic tree, as the 
oak was at Dodona, and this might 
have been vaguely remembered by the 
poet of the Homeric hymn who speaks 
of Apollo ‘ prophesying from the laurel 
beneath the hollows of Parnassos’ (R. 
111). 
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was well known to be at Klaros. The original idea must have 
been that the divine spirit moved in the water and that thus the 
minister who drank from it became divinely possessed. We may 
define such a ritual as a mantic sacrament. But all this came 
to be considered merely as accessory, leading up to the great 
moment when the Pythoness ascended into the tripod, and, 
filled with the divine afflatus which at least the later ages 
believed to ascend in vapour from a fissure in the ground, 
burst forth into wild utterance, which was probably some kind 
of articulate speech, and which the “Oo.o, the ‘ holy ones,’ 
who with the prophet sat around the tripod, knew well how to 
interpret. In all this we need suspect no charlatanism. When 
the Shaman knows what he is expected to say or do, it is very 
difficult to suppose that his madness is wholly unfeigned and 
uncontrolled; but there is no proof that the Pythoness was 
herself aware of the questions concerning which the con- 
sultants desired enlightenment ; these were probably for the 
most part delivered in writing 1** and taken charge of by ‘ the 
holy ones,’ who themselves were sane enough. The ecstasy 
of the Pythoness was no doubt perfectly genuine, often ex- 
hausting and sometimes dangerous; the belief in the divine 
afflatus, by whatever means it was instilled, could produce 
a very powerful neurotic effect upon a susceptible temperament, 
excited beforehand by a course of mantic stimulants*. And, 
as usually the female is more responsive than the male, and 
the uncultured than the cultured intellect, to certain influences 
of religious mesmerism, the rulers of the oracle were well 
advised in generally selecting for the prophetic seat a virtuous 
woman of the lower classes!78*. What was essential to 
Delphic divination, then, was the frenzy of the Pythoness and 
the sounds which she uttered in this state which were inter- 
preted by the “Oo1oe and the ‘prophet’ according to some 
conventional code of their own”. 


® When the prestige of the oracle was the”Oovu: and the Mvéia rests on no direct 
at its height, we hear of two Pytho- anthority, but on general probabilities 
nesses: the strain was more than one and a combination of evidence. It is 
could endure (R. 1285), not really contradicted by such common 
» This theory of the relations between phrases as 4 Ulvéla xp (equivalent to 
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Now there were various modes of divination in vogue in 
early Greece, and Plato in the Phaedrus* well distinguishes 
two main kinds; one he defines as pavtixyn évOeos, a divine 
madness, an ecstasy in which the human soul is possessed by 
the deity; the other a sane and rational procedure, the 
interpretation of birds’ cries and flights, and other signs, 
Tay euppdvwy Cyrnois rod péAAovros dca re dpvlOwy trotoupeva 
xai Tév dAAwv onpuelwy, being merely a science or art based on 
a false hypothesis’. To these we may add a third, the 
process of divination through dreams or incubation, which was 
once in common vogue in Greece, especially in the papreta 
consecrated to the chthonian powers. This is, indeed, some- 
what akin to the first species, because the dream was regarded 
as an emanation of the earth-spirit who dwells below, and who 
thus takes possession of the soul of the sleeper: only, the 
enthusiasm and ecstasy is lacking which marked the first. 
Now, as Rohde has pointed out, it is the second or rational 
method with which the Homeric world appears to have been 
familiar, and which is in Homer associated with Apollo. The 
Homeric prophet, such as Teiresias or Calchas, is quicker 
than his fellows at discerning certain signs, he is not at all 
prone to ecstasy or demoniac possession, of which there is not 
one word in either poem. And it has been maintained by the 
above - mentioned scholar that the Apolline divination at 
Delphi was also once of this soberer style, and that the wilder 
half-orgiastic element in it—whence arose the conception of 
the PoiBas and the PotSdAaumros—was the deposit of a later 
age, when Dionysos had come to share Apollo’s Pythian 
shrine on almost equal terms, and the Pythia assumed 


éxpnoey 6 Oeés) in Herodotus and others, 
nor by stories of the Pythoness being 
bribed (e.g. Thuc. §. 16): for according 
to the theory adopted in the text it 
would be the cue of the “Octo: to main- 
tain officially that the utterances came 
directly and spontaneously through the 
Pythoness from the god. If the latter 
had really a free hand and could say 
what she liked and could accept bribes, 


she would scarcely have been the com- 
monplace character that Plato and 
Plutarch were familiar with (R. 128°), 
and we must then reject the stories 
about the enthusiasm and frenzy, or 
regard her as a deliberate impostor. 

* Pp. 244. 

> Cf. pseudo-Plut. Vst. Hom. ccxii 
70 8¢ drexvoy wal ddi8axroy, ty’ana xai 
éyBovorac povs. 
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something of the character of the Maenad*. No doubt there 
are strong points in this theory: at Delphi itself there were 
other modes of divination besides the ecstatic, and these 
might be supposed to represent the genuine Apolline tradi- 
tion: we hear of the fictitious eponymous heroes, Delphos 
and Amphictyon, as the inventors of the arts of soothsaying 
through the inspection of entrails, the interpretation of signs 
and of dreams. It has long ago been noticed that the use of 
the word dvaipeiy for oracular utterance, probably also the 
words xpacdat and xpyopds, seem to point to a system of 
prophecy or forecast much simpler and perhaps older than 
the artificial paroxysms of the Pythoness: to the fashion, 
namely, which we may believe to be old-Aryan”, of cutting 
notches, or making significant scratches on pieces of wood, 
or stalks, or beans, and drawing them at haphazard either for 
oneself or for the consultant. Such, no doubt, were the 
payrixal Wwiipo. which, according to Suidas?#*>, lay in some 
receptacle over the tripod, and which were supposed to leap 
automatically in response to the questions of the consultants ; 
and the functions of the Pythoness would seem to be entirely 
dispensed within this process*. The story of the Thessalians 
sending beans to Delphi, inscribed with the names of different 
people, from among whom the deity was requested to choose 
their king, illustrates the use of 7 31a Whdwv pavrexn and the 
original sense of dvatpety ; for the destined candidate is he 
whose bean the Pythoness ‘takes up’ 278°, 

We may admit then that divination by drawing lots was an 
Apolline method‘; but there are, as we shall see, many other 
different methods practised in the various oracle-seats of this 
god; and the dogmatism that affirms that demoniac possession 
was entirely alien to his proper style is over-confident. In all 
stages of religion, early as well as late, enthusiastic commu- 
nion with the godhead, where the inspired mortal becomes the 

® Psyche, 2, pp. 56-61: in all essen- taminate two quite distinct methods. 
tials his theory had been long ago ¢ Apollodorus gives what may be a 
anticipated by Bouché-Leclereq, A#s- genuine legend that Hermes learned 4 
totre de la Divination, 3, p. 88. &d yng parytieh from Apollo: Asi, 


> Cf. Tac. Germ. 10. 3. 10, 2; cf. Zenob. 5. 75. 
¢ Suidas, in his citation, seems to con- 
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mouthpiece of the divine power, is one of the most popular 
as it is certainly the most impressive means of prophecy, 
though sceptics might mock at the afflatus of the ventriloquist * 
No doubt the usual procedure in Apollo’s oracles was sane 
and sober ; but besides the disputed instance of the Pythoness 
at Delphi, we find a record of the enthusiastic style of payriuy 
as in vogue at Argos, where the prophetess of the Pythian 
Apollo was obliged to drink the blood of a lamb sacrificed 
by night, and became ‘ possessed of the god’ through this 
blood-communion !*!, and Plutarch gives us a story of the 
Argive priestess of Apollo Lykeios breaking out into a frenzy 
of ominous clairvoyance’’. It has been suggested on a former 
page that the wild orgiastic ceremonies of Apollo’s priests at 
Magnesia on the Maeander may have been a survival of an 
early Thessalian ritual marked by savage ecstasy of self- 
abandonment. The cultivated Hellas of history tended to 
sober and refine the older worship, but some slight taint of 
primitive wildness clung still to most of their divinities, and 
to Apollo among the rest. And his worshippers who brought 
him to Delphi may have brought with them the frenzied 
prophetess; or—for all we can say—they may have found 
her there drawing inspiration from Ge-Themis. But in no 
case do we need Dionysos as a deus ex machina to solve 
the question. 


* Note the satire in Plutarch on the 
éyyactpipv80: who pretended to have 
the god within them (R. 128°). 

> Cf, the mantic ritual of drinking 
bull’s blood at the prophetic shrine of 
Ge at Aigeira, vide Ge, Geogr. Reg. 
s.v. Aigai (Achaia), vol. 3,p.11. The 
record of the Argive custom would lose 
its value as evidence of ancient ritual if 
we believed it to be a late innovation ; 
and it has been held to be so, because 
an inscription belonging to the ‘Pythian’ 
temple has recently been discovered at 
Argos (R. 141), which speaks of the spo- 
gira: and the zpopyayrces, but makes no 
mention of the prophetess; the inscription 
appears to be of the third century B.C., 


and the conclusion has been drawn that 
the office of the prophetess was only 
instituted at some later period before the 
time of Pausanias in imitation of Delphi. 
The argument is fallacious, for silence 
does not prove a negative, and the pro- 
phetess at Argos could have coexisted 
with the prophets and the ‘expounders,’ 
as she coexisted at Delphi with the 
‘prophet’ and the ‘holy ones’; it is 
also in itself improbable, for at a late 
period there would have been no motive 
for instituting so singular and primitive 
a ritual as the drinking the blood of the 
bull; neither this nor the nightly sacri- 
fice could have been inspired by Delphic 
example. 
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What strikes us as most alien to Apollo in the Delphic 
ritual is the idea that the source of the inspiration is in the 
subterranean world, for he of all Greek deities has no part or 
lot in this. In fact, according to the interesting story given 
by Euripides, he protests strongly before his father against the 
Earth-goddess being allowed to continue her oracular practice, 
in rivalry to his own, of sending up prophetic dreams into 
the brain of his sleeping consultants 4°. This was ‘ chthonian’ 
divination ; but so also was the inspiration which at least the 
later ages of Greek paganism accredited to the Delphian Apollo. 
We may believe then that this last trait in the ritual had been 
inherited by the Pythian Apollo from the older system *. 

If a full history of the oracle could be written, it would 
be mainly the history of the generations of those ‘holy ones,’ 
in whose hands the Pythoness was merely a tool; and it would 
record their varying attitude towards the national politics, 
ethics, and religion. The oracles they dictated, if a full list 
of them had been preserved”, would reflect with singular 
clearness the average mind of Hellas; for these priests must 
be regarded as representing the better average character of the 
nation, not as inspired teachers with any advanced dogma or 
a definite mission. The attitude of scholars such as Curtius, 
who set up the Delphic worship on a pinnacle apart from other 
Hellenic cults, and who regarded Delphi as a missionary 
centre and its ministers as enthusiastic propagandists, has now 
been abandoned by most. There were undoubtedly tendencies 
in the Apolline cult, as in others of Hellas, making for higher 
civilization, for social order, for a conception of ritualistic 
purity that had moral potentialities, and especially for a genial 
development of the intellectual life. But it would be wrong 


® We may also raise the question 
whether the name MéAsooa for the 
Delphian priestesses descends from the 
older cult of Gaia; for it seems to have 
been specially in vogue for the priestesses 
of Demeter. It might really have become 
a generic name for the ministrants of a 
prophetic or mystic cult: Professor 
Robertson Smith suggested that the 


FARNELL. IV 


humming sound made by the priestess 
in her frenzy explained the word ( Journ, 
Philol. xiv, p. 120; cf. Demeter, vol. 3, 
p- 93; Artemis, R. 133; Cook in Hell, 
Journ. 1895, 1-24). 

> We know that collections of oracles 
were made in ancient times for historical 


p vide Plut. de Pyth. Orac. 
P- 403 rf. 


O 
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to regard these influences as always radiating directly from 
Delphi; in many other communities they were at work, and 
Apollo was not the sole source of them. 

But it is also true, as we have seen, that in the very early 
period Delphi was an important religious centre; and as 
colonization pushed the outposts of Hellenism to the far ends 
of the Mediterranean world and beyond,a movement in which 
the oracle played a most important part, cult-relations were 
naturally established between distant communities and the 
Pythian temple-state. That she cherished these vigorously 
is sufhciently explained by obvious utilitarian motives, and we 
need not impute to her a specially lofty purpose or a disinter- 
ested devotion to an ideal beyond the range of the ordinary 
Greek priesthood. 

Doubtless, in her zenith, she had very great influence; and 
if Greek international relations and Greek temperament had 
been other than they were, it is conceivable that Delphi might 
have exercised an almost papal power in the sphere of politics 
and in the realm of conscience. 

The institution and recognition of an oracular centre brings 
religion into immediate and continual relation with politics. 
And the practice of consulting the various oracles on matters 
of public as well as private import, was certainly in vogue 
during the Homeric period. In the Odyssey® it is natvely 
suggested that the suitors should be guided by the Aksds 
Oéutores, which in that context mean the utterances of 
Dodonaean Zeus, as touching the question whether they 
should slay Telemachos; and though a political consultation 
of the Delphic shrine is only once mentioned by Homer, and 
that in a comparatively late passage, yet its wealth which had 
become proverbial in his time must be supposed to have arisen 
from the services it rendered to the Homeric or pre-Homeric 
communities 11° 

Now the habitual consultation of an oracle by the state puts 
a very powerful weapon into the hands of the priesthood: and 
it is found that in primitive societies the priest by a dangerous 
use of divination can defy the king and can sometimes hold 

® 16. 403-408; cf. 14. 326. 
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the individual’s life at his mercy*. Perhaps in prehistoric 
Greece the germs of a conflict between church and state may 
have existed in the occasional variance between an oracular 
priesthood and the royalty; there seems, for instance, an 
ominous hint of this in the question put by Nestor to Tele- 
machos—‘ Art thou dispossessed of thy own free will or do 
the people hate thee in the town, in obedience to the voice 
of God?>’ for the Oeot dudy certainly alludes to an oracle, 
which might command or tempt the people to fall away from 
their allegiance. According to an anecdote in Plutarch®, the 
Ainianes, when they lived in the Cyrrhaean plain, were ordered 
by an oracle, probably the Delphic, to stone their king, 
apparently as a piacular offering in time of drought™. But 
we might regard a case of this kind, not so much as a sacer- 
dotal persecution of a dynasty, but as a time-honoured ritual 
of human sacrifice ordained or sanctioned by the shrine, a 
principle of religious policy of which Delphi furnishes us only 
too many examples“ At all events in the ordinary Homeric 
society, as depicted in the great poems, there is little sign of 
sacerdotal aggression ; the king, being himself half-divine, is 
greater than the professional priest; the latter might only 
protest when backed up by some powerful chief, who might, 
for instance, tamper with an oracle in order to supplant a 
Telemachos. 

Greek history is not stained with the sins of priestcraft at 
least; nor is there any proof that the ‘holy ones’ of the Delphic 
oracle ever used their power and their opportunity for political 
aggrandizement, for the oppression of states, or for the persecu- 
tion of individuals: though we can detect occasional partiality 
in their deliverances, usually for Sparta which was devoted to 
them, at times even for Athens or the Alkmaeonidai. In the 


ing the shrine and massacring the 
priests: at the Arabian Saba the kings, 


* According to Diodorus (3. 6) the 
priests of the oracle at Meroé informed 


the Aethiopian king when it was time 
for him to commit suicide: their mes- 
sage was never disobeyed till the time 
of the Ptolemies, when a king, who had 
had the advantages of Hellenic educa- 
tion, replied to the message by destroy- 


if they were seen outside the palace, 
were stoned by the people ‘in accordance 
with an oracle’ (3. 47). 

b Od. 3. 218. 

* Quaest. Graec. 26. 

« Vide infra, p. 208. 
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well-known oracle quoted by Herodotus* concerning the 
Spartan attack on Arcadia, Delphi appears at first sight 
to be claiming a power to dispose of territory, and we are 
reminded for the moment of the mediaeval Papacy ; but really 
it is the Spartans who are aggressive, not the god or his min- 
isters ; their voice is on the side of righteousness, and Spartan 
ambition is rebuked. In fact, the Delphian state, from whose 
oldest families, except during the short period of Phokian 
usurpation, the “Oovo. were derived, was too insignificant to 
be tempted into dangerous schemes for the increase of their 
temporal power. The prophet and the ‘holy ones’ were secure 
and affluent, as long as the prestige of the temple was main- 
tained. The oracle might be used for political purposes by 
leading members of the Amphictyonic council ; but so far as 
the Delphic ministry is concerned, who alone interest us here, 
we cannot discover in the oracles that are recorded, whether 
genuine or fictitious, any definite political idea of which they 
were the propagandists. As a conservative and aristocratic 
caste, they would probably conceive a genuine dislike of 
tyranny, though time-serving motives might induce them to 
supply a somewhat favourable xpnopds to a powerful dynasty 
like the Kypselidai®. The crusade they imposed upon Sparta 
against the Peisistratidai does not appear to have been dis- 
interested. On the other hand, according to Herodotus they 
administered a strong and manly rebuke to the tyrant Klei- 
sthenes '*$8, and it was believed in later times that the god 
had looked with an evil eye on the great Sicilian tyrants of 
the fifth century®. We may regard as merely fictitious the 
oracular verses ascribed to the Pythian oracle by Diodorus, 
praising the ways that lead ‘to the honoured house of free- 
dom’ ?*8°, as well as the very constitutional Pythian speech 
preserved by the same compiler in which the oracle contrasts 
the tyranny of Arkesilaos at Cyrene with the milder and freer 


* 1. 66. of a favourable oracle on behalf of the 
> Herod. 5. 92: we may believe too life of Phalaris, 602 B. 
that the tyrants were careful to stand ° Plut. p. 403 D (de Pyth. Ovac. 19), 
well with the oracle, and were lavish in cf. his story of the indignation of the 
contributions which would have their Pythian oracle against Procles, the 
effect (R.138*): cf.the story in Athenaeus blood-stained tyrant of Epidauros. 
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rule of Battos*. We need not believe that the ‘ holy ones’ were 
really responsible for more than a very small portion of the 
sayings imputed to them. Nevertheless these fictions are of 
value as showing the kind of political character and temper 
that Greek antiquity early and late associated with the Delphic 
god. It may well have been a result of the prehistoric tradi- 
tions of the Amphictyones that the average Greek regarded 
the Pythian Apollo as representing, however ineffectually, a 
certain ideal of political concord and the zus gentium: and 
anything delivered by the “Oo. in flagrant violation of this 
would be likely to shock the public conscience”. But all the 
evidence available, and especially their cautious attitude on 
the fence during the Persian invasion, shows the Delphic priest- 
hood as men who were not likely to offer themselves as the 
champions of any great national cause or ennobling political 
idea. 

It is not hard then to understand why the oracle never 
achieved and probably never aspired to great secular power. 
But in certain departments of the public life of Hellas its 
influence was weighty and fruitful. 

In the first place, the Pythian Apollo had a reputation as 
a legislator, as himself a source of public law. There is no 
reason to doubt that the shrine was occasionally consulted in 
the earlier and even later historical period as to the best mode 
of government ; though such consultations were no doubt rare 
and probably resorted to because of some intestine feud and 
consequent bloodshed that may have needed purification®. In 
answer to such inquiries we sometimes hear of the oracle itself 
suggesting a legislator or arbitrator, as Zaleukos was said to 
have been suggested to the Locrians4, and Demonax of Man- 


® 8, Frag. 30. 

> The Ambrakiots worshipped Apollo 
Pythios the Saviour, and according to the 
late writer Antoninus Liberalis regarded 
him as the author of all good law and 
justice, and the stayer of civic strife 
(R.154). Itis not improbable that the 
Athenians consulted Delphi concerning 
the Sicilian expedition, and that the 


oracle frowned on the project, though 
the quaint story about Hesychia may be 
a late afterthought (R. 138°). 

© We have seen the Corcyraeans con- 
sulting Dodona after their civic mas- 
sacres concerning the means of obtain- 
ing political harmony (vol. 1, p. 40). 

@ Schol. Pind. O/. 11. 17, quoting 
from Aristotle’s Aoxpay ToAtreia, 
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tinea to the Cyrenaeans}3!*, And the Delphic priesthood, 
with their unique opportunities for getting special local in- 
formation, were well qualified to make such recommendations. 
They might even at times venture to convey some vague hint 
as to the lines on which legislation might proceed; at least, 
one might detect a liberal tendency in the oracle delivered to 
the Megarians, pera ray tAedvwy Bovdrcicacba, ‘to take the 
majority into their counsels,’ although the Megarians inter- 
preted it quite differently 19%. But it is not to be believed 
that any political code in whole or part was ever inspired 
by the interpreters of the Delphic god: they had neither the 
political experience necessary for such functions, nor any 
reason for burdening themselves with a task so delicate and 
difficult. 

A self-reforming state or an individual legislator in the 
seventh or sixth century B.C. might be naturally inclined 
to ask the oracle to sanction or to bless the suggested code; 
and such Delphic sanction could easily give rise to a tradition 
of Delphic inspiration. It is thus that we may most naturally 
explain the legend concerning the oracular origin of the Spar- 
tan constitution*, a legend for which Tyrtaios was an early 
authority 8". Plato and later writers speak positively of 
the Pythoness as the teacher of Lykurgos, and, though Hero- 
dotus tells us that the Lacedaemonians themselves believed 
that he derived his code from Crete, the former became the 
accepted and traditional view, as we learn from the Paean of 
Isyllos®. Setting aside the Lykurgos-legend, which may be 
examined in a later treatise on hero-cults, we must assign due 
weight to the Tyrtaios-fragment preserved by Plutarch, by 
which we gather that certain early kings who introduced 
reforms into Sparta, were said to have derived from Delphi 
‘oracles and words of authority ’158*, This was probably no 
mere fiction of the reformers. The early connexion between 
Sparta and Pytho was so close that we can well believe that 


* This is practically Xenophon’s the god gave, and in this sense the 
view, who merely says that Lykurgos, Spartans could be said to use wdpo 
having framed his code, went to Delphi Mv@éxpnora, R. 138%. 
to ask Apollo's blessing upon it; which > Eph. Arch. 1885, p. 71, 1. 69. 
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any reformer or legislator would assume the air of having a 
mandate from the oracle, and would bring a ypnopds as 
his credentials. But this is very far from saying that the 
Pythoness or the “Octo. were capable of drafting a code* 

The story of Lykurgos sitting at the feet of Apollo has the 
same kind of value as the similar legends of Zeus and Minos, 
Zaleukos and Athena?: they are all of interest as indicative 
of the popular belief concerning the high divinities: and 
they mark out these as the special deities of a politically 
gifted people. For the student of religion the literal fact is 
usually of less importance than the idea. 

Was it because of his mantic character that Apollo appears 
in so many Greek states conspicuous as a god of the political 
assembly and council-chamber, for instance at Athens when 
his statue stood by Zeus BovAaios in the Bouleuterion®? It is 
possible that he already entered Greece as a deity of ‘the 
assembly’; and that this character of his developed spontane- 
ously in the various communities.. But the evidence which 
might support this view is after all very slight; and on the 
other hand we are well assured that the hegemony which 
he won in the great states of Athens and Sparta rested on 
his unique position as the god of Delphi*. And, further, 
we may attribute the strong influence exercised by his cults 
in Thessaly, Boeotia, Argolis, Aeolis, Ionia, and Lycia to the 
Apolline oracles founded in these regions, of which many 


® There may still be scholars who 
like Bergk (Literaturgesch. 1, p. 336; 
Poet. Lyr. Gr. 2, p. 10, note; cf. 
Beloch, Hell. Gesch. 1, p. 336) believe 
in the Delphic origin of the Spartan 
code: he argues that J77pa means an 
oracular utterance, and that the prose 
Anrpa quoted in Plutarch (vide Zeus, 
R. 156°) shows Delphic not Laconian 
dialect. The first statement is certainly 
erroneous: pfrpa is a purely secular 
word, though two passages in Plutarch 
may seem to interpret it as = pavreia 
(R. 138%, and Zeus, R. 156°: in the 
Agis he uses it correctly); originally 
perhaps ‘the utterance of the king,’ it 
comes very early to denote a contract or 


treaty: it mever occurs in a genuine 
religious context, nor in any Delphic 
inscription. As regards his second 
argument, it is not borne out by the 
very numerous Delphic inscriptions now 
published ; there is nothing characteris- 
tically Delphian in the prose ffrpa: 
note that it uses query as infinitive of 
elu{ as compared with eZyev invariably 
found in the inscriptions. 

b Schol. Pind. Of. 11. 17; the god- 
dess inspires Zaleukos with his Locrian 
code. 

° Zeus, R. 110%. 

4 In Athens Apollo Patrods was also 


the Pythian god. 
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were famous. For though a powerful divinity of the ancient 
state was not obliged to practise divination, oracular deliver- 
ances were obviously the easiest means by which a deity could 
become the public counsellor. 

In matters of ordinary politics, the consultation of Delphi 
was by no means frequent; the usual occasions for resorting 
to it would be abnormal events such as drought or plague 13° *. 
But one great chapter in Greek history, the chroniele of the 
colonial expansion that created greater Hellas, is throughout 
a record of the sagacity of the Pythian shrine. In fact, 
no modern Colonial Office has ever guided or encouraged 
emigration with such wisdom and success as the prophet 
and the ‘holy ones’ of Apollo. We must, indeed, here as 
elsewhere, be on our guard against imputing too much to 
the spiritual power: and we must avoid the delusion of the 
supposition that Delphi was conscious of a unique mission. 
Dodona and no doubt Branchidai played a certain part in 
the same sphere of activity ®}; and though Delphi was far 
more frequented by the emigrant-leaders, we must not suppose 
that they always came ignorantly asking for advice: they 
may often have approached the oracle merely to ask for a 
blessing on a project already formed. Nevertheless the words 
of Herodotus are of interest and weight in this matter, who 
no doubt represents the average sentiment of the fifth century 
when he attributes the disasters that befell Dorieus to his ‘ not 
having consulted the Delphic oracle as to the land where 
he should go to colonize, nor having done any of the usual 
things °,’ 

It is specially in regard to Libya, Sicily, and Italy that 
Apollo Pythios appears as the dpynyérns or director of emi- 
gration ® 74, 81-85 | and according to the familiar stories in 
Herodotus the happy choice of the site of Cyrene appears 
to have been due to the persistence of the well-informed 
oracle. 

And it is of interest to note that this function of Apollo’s 
appears to have descended from prehistoric times. The pre- 
valent legend concerning the Dorian invasion being directed 
or sanctioned by Delphi is not to be thrown aside; it would 
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certainly help to account for the very strong connexion 
between the shrine and the chief Doric states. The value 
of these quasi-historical myths is of course always liable to 
dispute; at the best they give only nebulous evidence in 
matters of external history ; but they are sometimes direct 
and clear witnesses in regard to early ideas and practices that 
may afterwards have died out. Now there is a certain set 
of legends of a distinct kind that reveal a fact of great interest 
for religious anthropology. The Dryopians, when they dwelt 
near Parnassos, were conquered by Heracles, and the whole 
population was dedicated as temple slaves to Apollo of Delphi; 
thereupon, through an oracle, he bade Heracles send them forth 
as a colony to the Peloponnese, where either in the Argive 
or Messenian settlement of Asine they preserved till late times 
the closest cult-associations with Delphi and Parnassos}**. 
A similar tradition explained the origin of Magnesia on the — 
Maeander: in a passage quoted from Aristotle or Theophrastos 
by Athenaeus they are called AeAgGy Azoxo, colonists of 
Delphi: but their original home was the Thessalian Magnesia, 
where they were conquered by Admetos of Pherai and con- 
secrated to Apollo of Pytho, who sent them forth as his 
colonial subjects, perhaps imposing on them the duties of 
hospitality to all Delphians*—or, as the text says, to all 
travellers—who visited them in their new city”. Another 
legend that illustrates the ancient practice of dedicating a 
portion of the captives taken in war to the Delphian god 
is that which was told of the foundation of Kolophon, and 
the famous Klarian oracle: Manto the daughter of Teiresias 
and other Thebans, taken prisoners at the capture of Thebes 
by the Epigoni, are consecrated to the Delphic shrine, and 
sent out by the god to found a colony in Asia Minor”. 
Doubtless the custom in its simplest form was practised in 
other cults, for it belongs to the widely prevalent rule that 
a tithe of the spoil should be set apart for the divinity ; but 
it is only in the Delphian worship that we find it connected 
with a scheme of colonization. A more valuable record still 


* O. Miiller compares a similar obli- resident Delphians (vide R. 75), Dorser, 
gation on the part of the Delianstothe 32. 3, § 4. 
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is one that descends from the historic period concerning the 
foundation of Rhegium: the men of Chalkis in a season of 
dearth dedicated a tithe of their youth to Apollo, and the 
oracle sends them forth to find a home in the western waters, 
and we are told that the god was dpynyérys also of Naxos, 
the first Chalkidic settlement in Sicily ® ® 2, The story of 
Rhegium preserves the only instance of a ver sacrum in Greek 
religion, and illustrates the truth of a statement made by 
Dionysius of Halikarnassos* that this was a Hellenic as well 
as Italic custom. And we have seen reason to believe that in 
the earliest period Apollo brought to Delphi the character 
of ‘ Agyieus,’ the traveller-god, who led the people on their 
migratory path», 

The direct influence of Delphi in the domain of religious 
law was even greater than in secular matters. In the con- 
struction of his ideal state Plato leaves to ‘Apollo of Delphi 
the greatest and fairest and most essential part of the legisla- 
tion, namely, the consecration of temples, sacrifices, and other 
cults of gods, demigods, and heroes; again, questions con- 
cerning burial ceremonies, with what service we must propitiate 
the dead to win their goodwill: for that god is from of old all 
men’s teacher on such matters, as he sits at the centre of the 
earth on the omphalos and expounds ’}**. And in the Laws* 
we find it laid down as an axiom that the legislator will not 
alter whatever has been established of indigenous or foreign 
cult, if it has received the sanction of the oracles of Delphi, 
Dodona, or Zeus Ammon. In regard to the supremacy in 
matters of religious jurisdiction claimed for Delphi, Plato 
does not seem to have been exaggerating, as his statement 
can be illustrated by a large array of instances18%, In matters 
of religious difficulty the consultation of the oracle was more 
natural than in purely secular concerns, in which the Greek 
intellect was not so likely to be clouded with superstitious 
fears ; but on occasions of great disaster, the fear was always 
rife in the post-Homeric period that some unseen power had 
been neglected or insulted, and the oracle alone could disclose 


* 1, 16. > Vide supra, pp. 101-105. © p. 738 C. 
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the secrets of the unseen world. Hence the question asked 
of it took the common form ‘to what deity or hero must 
we sacrifice?’ An interesting example is the consultation of 
the Athenians on the occurrence of some prodigious sign in 
the heavens, probably a meteor or a comet. The oracle bids 
them sacrifice to all the Olympian deities, many of whom are 
mentioned by name, to make public offerings in the streets to 
Apollo and Dionysos, but specially to remember the dead, 
carefully observing the ritual proper at the family grave and 
propitiating the ancestor Erechtheus with national offer- 
ings 838, Another curious state-document of Athens is an 
inscription® of the fourth century B.C., which prescribes the 
very careful measures to be taken to obtain for the city the 
true opinion of Apollo concerning the cultivation of part of 
the sacred land of Eleusis ; the elaborate precautions reveal 
no lack of faith in the divinity, but considerable mistrust of 
the ‘theoroi,’ or sacred legates, who are supposed capable of 
tampering with the response. <A fact emerges here concerning 
the machinery of Greek polytheism ; Apollo’s oracle serves as 
a mediator between man and other divinities ; for the ordinary 
deity who does not possess an oracle cannot, or does not, 
communicate his or her will directly to the worshipper, though 
a preternatural sign might on rare occasions be given. Thus 
in the case just considered, the question at issue really con- 
cerned Demeter and Kore, but the Athenians can only dis- 
cover their wishes by asking Apollo, to whom the goddesses 
would naturally confide them. 

In the dealings of the Pythian god with the national 
religion, can we discover any definite programme or propa- 
ganda to which the Delphic ministry were devoted? Lacking 
a political mission, did they discover a religious? Certainly 
they were under no necessity to propagate the worship of 
Apollo, for this was broadcast and deeply rooted in the 
Hellenic world before the dawn of history; and the con- 
sultants who sought Delphi were already filled with reverence 
for the Pythian divinity. Occasionally in the later period 
the ‘holy ones’ might find it desirable to impress upon 


* Eph. Arch, 1888, pp. 31 and 118. 
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a particular state the propriety of offering joint-sacrifice to 
Apollo Leto and Artemis, a specially Delphic cult-group!**. 
And no doubt in the beginning of its career, those who 
administered the Apolline oracle would have to struggle for 
its supremacy ; but there is no record of the means by which 
they secured it, apart from what we know and have already 
noted concerning the natural advantages of the place and its 
prior prestige. It is probable that Apollo was already a lead- 
ing oracular god before he won his seat at the immemorial 
Pytho. 

The colonies that Delphi either dispatched or encouraged 
would desire usually of their own accord to maintain cult- 
relations with the shrine; or if they appeared indifferent the 
priests would no doubt urge the religious obligation upon them, 
and would omit no opportunity of inculcating the duty of 
sending tithes. Except in this very limited sense it is idle to 
speak of them as preaching the worship of Apollo. And it is 
important to remember that the proselytizing mission is a late 
phenomenon in the history of the classical religions, appearing 
chiefly as an accompaniment of a later wave of Dionysos-cult. 

As regards other worships, we hear from Xenophon what 
was the administrative rule of the Delphic priesthood : they 
adhere on the whole to the immemorial canon of religious 
conservatism ; the consultants are usually advised to follow in 
religious matters the ancient rule of their particular state, the 
vonos Ths TdAEws }*, 

A powerful community such as Athens in the fifth century 
might win an utterance from the oracle in favour of some 
cult to which the former was specially devoted, in the hope 
that the other Hellenes might be induced to subscribe; 
for instance, a genuine xpnopds seems to have been delivered 
urging the Panhellenes to send dzapyal or the first-fruits 
of harvest to Eleusis}**>, But there is no sign that the 
oracle was enthusiastic for the spread of Demeter’s cult in 
general*, or for the Attic mysteries, or for any mystic 


* When the consulting state was rally occur to the oracle to advise them 
suffering from a bad harvest—a common to pay more attention to Demeter or 
motive for consultation—it would natu- Kore: e.g. Paus, 8. 42, 6 (oracle given 
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dogma concerning the life after death. A very interesting 
Amphictyonic decree of the second century B.C. recognizes 
the proud claim of the Athenian state to have been the 
earliest home of law and culture, and by the introduction of 
the mysteries to have led men from savagery to civilization, 
and to have taught the lesson that fellowship and trust are 
the greatest of blessings. The inscription is a remarkable 
panegyric on the past greatness of Athens, but it is not an 
oracular deliverance * ; nor except for that xpyopués concerning 
the first-fruits is there any hint or suggestion that the Pan- 
hellenic development of the mysteries was aided by Delphi. 
Local causes that we can rarely hope to discern would often 
explain why the oracle would occasionally advise a consulting 
state to raise a shrine or ordain a sacrifice to a certain deity. 
We should expect that this would be one whom the com- 
munity had hitherto neglected or ignored ; for consultation 
usually implied distress, and the natural explanation of public 
troubles was that they were due to the resentment of some 
unknown spiritual power, whom the god alone could reveal 
to them. We could thus understand why the oracle may 
have ordered the Epidaurians in time of dearth to worship 
the hitherto unfamiliar or unknown goddesses Damia or 
Auxesia 34, As in the old religion a cult-name was a 
talisman, and as the public consultant’s question often took 
the form of asking to what deity or hero he should sacrifice, 
the ‘holy ones’ would be tempted to suggest a new cult-name as 
a new prescription, the old ones having lost their efficacy. 
And thus at times the oracle may have lent its sanction to the 
introduction of new worships by way of experiment, though 
the only indication of this, outside the sphere of mere hero- 
worship, is the doubtful story preserved by Photius concern- 
ing the institution of Cybele-worship at Athens*34, But in 
the instances that have been preserved of O¢ot IIv@éxpnoro, as 
those were called whose cults were founded in obedience to a 
Delphic oracle, we do not find that the oracular advice makes 


to the Phigaleians); cf. the Képyn R.154°). 
Hv6éxpnoros at Erythrai (Demeter, * Demeter, vol. 3, R. 185. 
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for innovation except in the direction of Dionysiac and hero- 
cults *. 

In respect of the former the Pythian shrine displays 
a certain enthusiasm, and used its influence to propagate it 
among those communities that had hitherto remained indif- 
ferent to it, and the ‘artists of Dionysos’ always received the 
warmest encouragement and protection from the oracular 
priesthood 153", How far the ‘holy ones’ were moved by 
inner conviction in this matter, it is impossible to say. Their 
devotion is sufficiently explained by the very strong hold that 
Dionysiac worship had won over Delphi at a very early time: 
he became here the religious compeer of Apollo, and the 
latter’s ministers are deeply concerned in his cult. Therefore 
we must attribute much to Delphic influences in explaining 
his triumphant career throughout the Hellenic world; and 
both divinities work together for the cause of Greek art and 
music, of which the Pythian festival was the chief national 
expression. 

The development and history of hero-worship in Greece 
requires a long and careful study, and will be considered in 
a later chapter. The supreme control in this important depart- 
ment of the national religion lay with Delphi; for though 
certain hero-cults may have been immemorial, descending 
from a period earlier than the establishment of the Apolline 
oracle, yet it seems that from the seventh century till the 
period of Alexander no human being would be likely to 
receive divine or ‘heroic’ honour after his death without its 
sanction. If we could be sure that this was an invariable 
rule, the god of Delphi would have occupied a similar position 
in this matter as the Papacy has occupied in Christendom in 
respect of the canonization of saints. And Plato’s words 
quoted above suggest that this was the case '**. Only, so 
great was the autonomy of the Greek city, and so com- 
paratively weak, even in religious matters, was the central 


* For instance we find Képy Wv6é- introduced there from Delphi; for the 
xpnoros and Aphrodite Iv@éxpyoros at same inscription mentions other inde- 
Erythrai: but we can hardly believe pendent cults of both of them in that 
that these divinities were originally city (R. 1337). 
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national authority, that we may doubt whether the rule was 
rigidly observed that a mandate must come from Delphi 
before a state could or would grant the title and the position 
of jjpws to the defunct citizen or benefactor*. Certainly the 
oracle had little or no direction of the later obsequious wor- 
ship of the Diadochi and Epigoni; but for the period of 
Greek independence Plato’s account expresses what was 
the general rule. Cults of epic heroes, of heroes of agri- 
culture, statesmen, oekists, warriors, and athletes—we find 
examples of the Pythian encouragement or institution of all 
these "3, Even the family-ritual at the grave is specially 
enjoined in the Delphic pavrela delivered to the Athenian state, 
which has been mentioned above; and it may be that the 
Aetolian festival of Xoaf (like the Athenian Xees, a Feast of 
All Souls) was instituted by the same authority °. 

Various motives may be suggested for this policy of the 
oracle. The Delphians themselves were touched by the new 
religious ideas that from the eighth or seventh century onward 
quickened this religion of the dead; and they themselves 
possessed local worships of this type. They were also 
devoted to Dionysos; and certain of the conceptions that were 
attached to his worship, the doctrine of immortality and of 
happiness after death, afforded a natural soil on which hero- 
cult could grow. Further, the superstitious terrors of the 
shadowy world, from the sixth century onwards, seem to 
have been appealing more and more strongly to the Greek 
imagination ; on occasions of public disaster or distress, men 
would be apt to suspect the pjvis of some angry or neglected 
ghost: and the form of question mentioned above that was so 
often put to the oracle by the consulting state seemed to 
invite the prophet to suggest the name of some important 


* Note the Bithynian inscription of 
the Roman Imperial period, Bull. Corr. 
ffell. 1901, p. 87: the title of fpas is 
conferred by the ‘judgment of the 
supreme Boulé.’ 

> Suid. s.v. Xods. We have oaly 
one doubtful instance of a hero-cult 
being established by the oracle of 


Dodona, the Thessalian cult of Achilles, 
vide Philostr. Herotk. p. 741; but the in- 
scription containing the question put by 
the Corcyraean state (Zeus, R. 13%) 
shows that Dodona might have con- 
tributed something to the spread of 
these worships. 
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departed spirit that might be propitiated with a new cult. 
And the ministers may have genuinely believed that the 
encouragement of the tomb-ritual of the family made for the 
stability of the social system, on which the prosperity of the 
state depended. Finally, it made greatly for Pythian 
prestige, if the rule became more and more prevalent that the 
shrine should be consulted before the recently defunct could be 
canonized. This then must count among the causes that led 
Delphi to look with favour on this later growth of Greek 
religion. It may also be true that the oracle endeavoured to 
keep it somewhat within bounds. At least the oracle con- 
cerning the ‘ heroizing’ of Cleomedes, in which this athlete of 
doubtful reputation was pronounced ‘the last of the heroes,’ 
suggests that the ministers of the shrine may have felt that 
the glorification of athletes—a great evil for Greece—had 
gone quite far enough *. 

So far as it has here been traced, their religious administra- 
tion was at least harmless and innocent: and in assisting to 
propagate Dionysiac worship, they were working, however: 
unconsciously, to bring about a new era in religion. But one 
heavy charge has been brought against them, that seems true 
at least of the earlier period of the oracle’s history. The 
savage fashion of human sacrifice, that was deeply rooted in 
Europe as in other countries, and that under changed forms 
survived our middle ages, was practised sporadically in Greece 
till the later days of the Roman Empire. If we may trust 
a certain number of representative legends, we must admit 
that it was distinctly encouraged by Delphi: instances from 
prehistoric times'®? are such as the sacrifice of the Locrian 
maidens to propitiate Athena of Ilium, of the daughter of 
Erechtheus at Athens, of Menoikeus at Thebes, the offering 
of the youth and maiden in the worship of Artemis Triclaria 
at Patrai, the blood-ritual to obtain water in the territory 
of Haliartos; at Potniai we hear of an ancient sacrifice of 
a beautiful boy to Dionysos ordained by the Pythian god, 
though he afterwards allows the citizens to substitute a goat ®, 


® Vide Paus. 6, 9, 7. © Vol. 5, Dionysos, R. 76°, 
> Vide Diimmler’s Delphika. 
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a solitary instance of such a merciful commutation under 
Delphic sanction. The barbarous ritual at Patrai was ended 
not by any word of Apollo's, but by the coming of Dionysos ; 
and a Laconian tradition parallel in dramatic form and to 
a certain extent in idea to the story of Jahvé and Abraham’s 
sacrifice of Isaac*, shows the abhorrence of Zeus for the 
offering of the human life. But there is no legend of any 
protest against the evil custom made by Apollo or his 
prophets. The instances quoted above are myths, it is true: 
but for the purpose of our investigation into prehistoric thought 
and practice, myths are facts. And Pausanias gives us an ex- 
ample from the earlier historic period, from the time of the first 
Messenian war, namely a Delphic ypnoyds bidding the Messe- 
nians sacrifice a maiden of the stock of Aipytos!*". There is 
no reason to doubt its genuineness, though the occasion of its 
utterance may be a question; being delivered in iambics, it 
belongs to a comparatively late period ». 

It is true that in this matter, Delphi may have been no 
worse than the other oracle-centres ; for Dionysius of Hali- 
karnassos ° attests very positively that an ancient Dodonaean 
oracle was preserved at Dodona, prescribing human victims in 
the Italian ritual of Jupiter and Saturn; and as most of the 
legends speak of an oracle as ordaining or sanctioning such 
practices*, we may take it that they belonged to the tra- 
ditional policy of the Greek pavreta. This is not hard to 
understand. The prophet and soothsayer in Greece were not 
likely to be as the prophets were among the Hebrews, in 
advance of the morality of their age: they belonged rather to 


oracle, if we put this aside, is the 
Cnidian, mentioned by Herodotus, 1. 


® Vide vol. 1, pp. 93-94- 
> Bergk, Literatur-Gesch. 1, p. 335, 


calls this xpyopds, ‘ eine handgreifliche 
Falschung’; but he does not say why : 
Pausanias may have found it in the 
works of Myro of Priene, a writer of 
whose veracity he had a low opinion 
(4. 6, 4): even if Myro invented it, 
which we have no right to say, it shows 
at least what people of Myro’s period 
thought about the Delphic policy in 
ritual. The earliest proved iambic 
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174. 

© Ant. Rom. 1. 19. 

4 It was an oracle that ordered the 
human sacrifice in the Athamantid 
family (Zeus, R. 25): in the worship of 
Artemis at Brauron (Artemis, R. 3a): 
Pherekydes slain by the Spartans, and 
his skin preserved by the kings, card rs 
Adéysov, Plut. Pelop. c. 13. 
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the sacerdotal class, and were therefore more prone to cling to 
an older order of ideas and especially to an older ritual which 
the better minds of the nation had left far behind. It is 
certain that to the average Greek by the fifth century B.C. 
these sacrifices had become abhorrent: but in times of dire 
peril, the fatal thought might arise that the gods might be 
angry because the ancient rite had been abandoned ; then ‘ the 
prophet’ would be ready to come forward and demand the 
enforcement of the ancient code*. We need not wonder then 
that Delphi should have lagged behind the advance of Greek 
ethics in this respect. 

On the other hand we find the name of Delphi associated 
with one momentous reform in ritual-thought. It has been 
already noticed” that the protest of the Hebrew prophet 
against the current view that the sacrifice was a bribe to the 
deity, that the more lavish sacrifice was the more potent 
bribe, finds a parallel in Greek religious philosophy, which at 
times insisted that the ‘widow's mite’ was more acceptable 
than the costly offering of the rich. And the Pythoness was 
made responsible both by Theophrastos and Theopompos for 
this temperate and spiritual conception of acceptable ritual: 
the god was said to prefer the cakes offered from the wallet 
of the poor man of Hermione to the oxen with gilded horns in 
the hekatombs of the Thessalian, the simple cereal gifts of the 
Arcadian Klearchos to the pompous and luxurious piety of 
the Magnesian from Asia 1°, One may doubt® whether the 
actual Pythian priesthood were really so willing to sacrifice 
thus the material interests of the sacerdotal class; but 
whether these oracles are genuine or, not, it is an important 
fact that the philosophers of the fourth century ee to 
Delphi a higher and innovating ideal. 


* It is the prophet who foroes upon 
Themistocles the sacrifice of the Persian 
captives to Dionysos Omestes, Plut. 
Them. 13; compare the interesting 
discussion in Plutarch, Felop. 21, con- 
cerning the dream of Pelopidas, which 
bade him offer a maiden to the Aev«- 
vpides xopat; finding the council divided 
in their opinions, the prophet here sug- 


gests a happy eompromise, for which ¢ 
Incky accident gave the opportunity. 

> Vol. 1, p. 10%. 

© Theopompos at least should have 
had a critical knowledge of what was 
genuinely Delphic, as he made a special 
collection of the historical yxpyopol : 
Plut. de Pyth. Or. p. 403 C. 
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As regards its influence on private morality and in the 
sphere of conscience, the work of the oracle appears to have 
been beneficent and its standard high. Our only test are 
certain utterances quoted by ancient authorities: and we can- 
not be sure of the absolute genuineness of these, especially 
as we have reason to suspect that collections of moral maxims 
compiled from a variety of sources were often made to pass 
for deliverances of Delphi*. But the question of genuineness 
would only be of importance if we were writing a history of 
the actuak sayings and doings of the ‘holy ones’; it need not 
arise if we are only concerned, as we are here, with the general 
ideas that attached to the oracular god, and with the way in 
which he was supposed to speak to his people. The moral 
saws inscribed in his temple may have been the aphorisms 
of certain philosophers and ethical thinkers; but no doubt, 
being there, they were often ascribed to the inspiration of the 
deity, and influenced the popular imagination about the oracle. 
Apollo, then, appropriates to himself many of the higher ethical 
ideas of the nation, and belief in the oracle may have aided 
the advance of popular morality in several important directions. 
Of great interest is the response quoted by Herodotus, in which 
the Pythoness denounces the contemplated perjury and robbery 
of Glaukos®: the terrified sinner repents and immediately 
craves forgiveness, but is informed that to tempt God was of 
equal guilt as to commit the actual crime! *, This saying 
is a landmark in the history of Greek ethics, for it raises the 
question of inward sins of the will. Its value is not dimin- 
ished by the reflection that the temple which served in some 
sense as a common bank of Greece, was interested in main- 
taining and proclaiming a high morality in the matter of 
trusts. Another xpyopds, directed against the murderers from 
Sybaris, strongly enforces the idea that those whose consciences 
were stained with blood-guiltiness ought not to approach the 
god of purity °°», The ritual of purification and its influence 


® Vide Schulz, Die Spriiche der: > The oracle appears to be genuine, 
Delphischen Saule: Philologus, 1866, and may have been preserved at Sparta; 
p- 193, and Bouché-Leclercq, op. cit. 3, according to Herodotus’ account, it 
P- 155 was not much later than 600 B,C. 
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on ethics are part of the general study of Apolline religion 
and will be considered at the end of this chapter. The con- 
cept of ritualistic purity, while it fostered the germ of a moral 
ideal, was frequently in the spiritual history of the ancient 
peoples a barrier against moral progress. The oracle of 
Delphi, once the champion of ‘ purity’ in the old-world Phari- 
saical sense, the denouncer of the morally innocent Oedipus 
as utterly unclean, at last advanced with the march of Greek 
ethical thought, and was believed to speak consoling words 
to consciences burdened with the tyranny of the old formalism. 
In the story of Aelian, a Greek, who has accidentally slain his 
dearest friend while bravely defending him against robbers, 
hurries heart-broken to Delphi to see if he can cleanse himself 
from the stain of innocent blood; for by the older code he was 
altogether avayvos or unclean. But better words greeted him 
than those which denounced Oedipus: ‘ Thou slewest thy friend, 
striving to save his life : his blood hath not defiled thee, thou art 
even purer of hand than thou wert before’ !*°°, The same idea, 
that holiness is a spiritual fact, independent of ceremonies and 
lustration, is conveyed by two epigrams preserved in the 
Anthology such as might have been inscribed at the entrance 
to the temple, but which have been handed down as the xpnapot 
ris TIv8las 194: ‘ Oh stranger,’ the first says, ‘if holy of soul, 
enter the shrine of the holy god, having but touched the lustral 
water: for lustration is an easy matter for the good, but an 
evil man the whole of ocean cannot cleanse with its streams.’ 
The other expresses as clearly as Isaiah or the New Testament 
the uselessness of all‘ washing of hands,’ all external purifica- 
tion : ‘the temples of the gods are open to all good men, nor 
is there any need of purification: no stain can ever cleave to 
virtue. But depart whosoever is baneful at heart, for thy soul 
will never be washed by the cleansing of the body.’ Somewhat 
similar to these is another Pythian epigram or utterance, which 
breathes the characteristically Hellenic spirit of émefxea or 
charitable reasonableness—the consultant was a priest who 
under great temptation had broken his vow of chastity which 
his office temporarily imposed upon him; in remorse and 
terror he asks the oracle by what penance or sacrifice he can 
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avoid the wrath of the divinity, but the oracle comforts him 
with the answer, ‘ God pardons all that man’s nature is too weak 
to resist’ 139°, We may see from such examples how the oracle 
might do good work by relieving the morbid conscience from 
the terrors of the older code, and by leading it to freedom and 
peace. They show us also the influence upon Delphi, or at 
least upon the tradition about Delphi, of the current ethical 
philosophy ; and the impress of the different schools of 
morals may be detected here and there in the views of life 
attributed sometimes to Delphic inspiration: when Cicero, 
in Plutarch’s narrative, approaches Apollo with the question 
how he might best win fame, he is advised ‘to take his own 
nature as a guide and not the opinions of the crowd’}5°*, 
We even find the Pythian god accredited occasionally with 
direct encouragement of the intellectual and philosophic life. 

If the record then does not countenance the extravagant 
ideas about the oracle that Curtius entertained, it allows us 
to set down to its credit much public benefit, with but little 
harmfulness on the other side of the account. In the general 
field of Greek history, its most beneficent achievements were 
in the sphere of colonization; it may also have aided salutary 
legislation here and there, and occasionally stimulated a certain 
public conscience against tyranny and oppression. In religion, 
it had no special mission, but a measure of enthusiasm for 
Dionysos, coupled with a conservative instinct. Its morals 
appear to have been sound, and though complaints of its 
partiality were sometimes heard, there were no authenticated 
charges of gross corruption. It was not qualified to play a daring 
part in the national crises nor to originate great moral reforms, 
but it seems to have endeavoured to keep pace with such 
advance in moral idea as was initiated by the leading secular 
teachers of Greece. Finally, it is probable that at times it 
gave valuable help to the troubled conscience of the individual ; 
and yet Greece was spared the evils of the confessional ; for 
the consultants came from a distance, and the Delphic priest 
could gain no permanent hold over them, nor was sacerdotalism 
a besetting vice of the hierarchy of the old Hellenic religion *. 

* In this general sketch of the functions and administration of the Delphic 
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There are many cults of Apollo [v6cos and many festivals 
or IIvéca in his honour found in various parts of the Greek 


world 149-179, 


All these must be regarded as derivatives from 


Delphi or as arising because of the prestige of Delphic cult; 
and there is no vraisemblance in the theory that regards [IvOws 
as an aboriginal name*, in commemoration of which any 
locality might establish an independent worship. We may 
regard as one of the earliest of these offshoots the Dryopian 


oracle, it has been necessary to omit min- 
ute points of technical discussion. The 
most perplexing are those connected with 
the mpoyayreia (R. 131), and the position 
of the stranger consultant. The mean- 
ing assigned to ‘ Promanteia’ by Photius, 
‘the right to consult the oracle before 
others’ has been usually accepted, but 
M. Homolle who published the inscrip- 
tion containing the rules of the phratry 
of the Labyadai, and was struck with 
its peculiar use of the word zpoyavrevd- 
pevoy (R. 131), suggests that spopayreia = 
the ‘ right to consult the oracle in behalf 
of the stranger’: at least he assumes 
such a meaning in regard to this par- 
ticular passage. M. Legrand, in a 
detailed criticism of this suggestion, 
Rev. @Et. Gr. 13, p. 281, endeavours 
to show that zpoyayreia more naturally 
means ‘ the right of prior consultation’ 
in the decretal inscriptions and in the 
literary texts. But the two most con- 
vincing proofs that the word in these 
could not signify ‘ the right of approach- 
ing the god in behalf of others’ appear 
to have escaped his notice: one is 
afforded by the inscription quoted R. 
131, ad fin, recording that the Thebans 
are given the right of spopyarreia, ‘ first 
after the Delphians’; another by the 
Delphian decree concerning Sardis and 
its representative Matrophanes (R. 131), 
which he discusses without drawing the 
inevitable conclusion ; we find that both 
Sardis and Matrophanes possess the 
mpopayreia, yet it was necessary that a 
Delphian or the Delphic state should 
perform the preliminary sacrifices for 


him before he or Sardis could approach 
the god: the wpoyayrefa therefore did 
not confer upon strangers the right to 
approach the deity without sponsors, 
still less to act as sponsors for others. 
The generally accepted meaning of 
wpopayreia is shown then to be correct. 
And the decree about the Sardians 
proves more than M. Legrand seems to 
recognize: it demonstrates that every 
stranger consultant needed a Delphian 
to act as his spdfevos in introducing 
him to the god, or at least regarded it 
as highly desirable to obtain one, and 
this accounts for the mention of spdgevos 
in the reference to the Delphic ritual 
in the Andromache (R.131): cf. a similar 
disability of the stranger in the worship 
at Miletos, vide R. 279. M. Homolle 
has done service, however, in calling 
attention to the peculiar use of mpoyarrev- 
¢c0a: in the inscription of the Labyadai, 
but on the whole I prefer M. Legrand’s 
interpretation of the whole phrase as 
meaning ‘him who consults the oracle 
in behalf of private or public business,’ 
Op. cit. p. 392. 

* This appears to be suggested, 
though not very clearly, by K. O. 
Miiller, Dorter, vol. 1, bk. 2. 1, § 2, 
who considers Tempe the cradle of 
the Apolline-cult, and the temple of 
Tiv@oy on the summit of Olympus 
as ‘of the highest antiquity.’ Ives is 
to be explained merely as the local 
adjective of Tivés (= the ‘place of 
inquiry’), vide Pauli-Wissowa, 5. v7. 
Apollo, p. 5. 
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worship of Apollo Tvécos in the Argolic Asine*, which was 
established before the Dorian conquest, and on account of its 
sanctity and extreme antiquity was spared by the Argives 
when they destroyed the Dryopian city. It is probable that 
this was the shrine which the Dorians of the Peloponnese 
elected as the central point of their common worship of the 
god who had inspired and directed their migration»; it would 
naturally pass under the authority of Argos, but the other 
Dorian states retained certain duties and privileges in respect 
of it 142, 144, 

At the same time each of these had in all probability their 
own ‘ Pythian’ establishment, Corinth being the only Dorian 
community in which we find no record of the worship. It was 
conspicuous at Argos; the temple on the Larissa was no doubt 
a Pythion, though Apollo’s official name appears here to have 
been ‘ Deiradiotes,’ the ‘ god of the hill’!*!, for the transparent 
legend spoke of a certain person called [véae¥s who came 
from Delphi and built it; and the ritual is to some extent 


® Vide supra, p. 106. 

> It is usually taken for granted (e.g. 
by Preller-Robert, Griech. Myth. 1, 
p- 267, n. 2, giving references which do 
not prove their statement) that the 
Argive temple to which offerings were 
due from Epidauros and probably Sparta 
was that which Pausanias mentions on 
the Acropolis of Argos (R. 141). But the 
words of Thucydides are unintelligible 
if the common shrine were inside the 
city of Argos: he specially asserts that 
‘the Argives had the chief control over 
the temple’: there would be no need 
to tell us this if it stood on the Argive 
Acropolis; but it would not be a super- 
fluous statement if the temple stood at 
some distance and in a solitude on the 
sea-shore ; and, apart from the words of 
Thucydides, it is hard to see why other 
free Dorian states should have felt bound 
to send offerings to the local Pythion in 
Argos; for they all had their own wor- 
ships of the Pythian god, which could 
claim to be as old as the Argive. But 


the cult of Asine was admittedly pre- 
Dorian, and when the Argives destroyed 
Asine perhaps in the eighth century, 
other Dorian states may have wished 
to make the temple of Asine (which 
survived till the days of Pausanias) a 
quasi-Amphictyonic cult-centre. The 
records seem to show that at least the 
Epidaurians and Spartans at one time 
regarded an Argolic worship of Apollo 
Pythios in this light: it might indeed 
be supposed that Diodorus, who is our 
only authority for the Spartans, is writ- 
ing at random (R. 142), for he has com- 
piled the main part of his narrative in this 
context from Thucydides, who speaks 
of Epidaurians only. But whether he 
is right or wrong, we have evidence 
from Thucydides himself that the Spar- 
tans were specially interested m this 
temple; for in the treaty that they con- 
clude with the Argives they insert a 
particular clause regulating the position 
of the Epidaurians in regard to the 
worship. 
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a reflex of the Delphian. For the Argive Pythion, alone 
of all these branch-establishments, practised divination, but, 
as has been pointed out already*,a divination of a peculiar 
type: it followed the example of Delphi in choosing a woman 
—who must be living in a state of celibacy—as the organ of 
prophecy, and in the practice of monthly consultation ; on the 
other hand the Argive mantic ceremony is distinguished by the 
draught of bull’s blood and by the nightly sacrifice, which we 
find also in the oracular service of Klaros 1° ¢, and which may 
be explained merely as arising from the very holy and danger- 
ous character of the sacramental inspiration. 

Still more conspicuous was the cult at Sparta 14° 28 where, 
though Zeus was the head of the ancestral religion represented 
by the kings and was himself BovAatos and ’Ayopaios », Apollo 
Pythios was the chief political deity ; and the relations of this 
state with Delphi were most intimate from the earliest period 
onwards. The religious legend concerning the Lycurgean con- 
stitution has already been discussed. A special body of officials 
called ‘ Pythioi’ was appointed for the consultation of the Delphic 
god; the kings themselves had charge of the utterances, and they 
with the four ‘Pythioi, two of whom were appointed by each 
king, formed a kind of Board for the supervision of the state- 
oracles '4°, The Board might no doubt occasionally convey 
a hint to the ‘holy ones’ what kind of yxpnopes would be 
opportune, and Delphi was very amenable to Spartan influence. 
Some of the oracles reveal fairly obvious traces of ‘ sugges- 
tion’*: but in some of them which are well attested, there 
is a certain independence of tone, as in that which forbade the 
Spartan aggression against Tegea, or that which rebuked them 
for their sacrilege in their execution of Pausanias % 


- ® Vide supra, p. 192. 

b Zeus chapter, vol. 1, p. 58. 

© e.g. the famous oracle about the 
‘lame king.’ There is no reason to 
doubt the Delphic origin of the value- 
able warming against avarice—d ¢:Ao- 
Xpnvaria Xadpray ddci, ddAo 8e oddév— 
which was probably delivered late in 
the fifth century when the evil was most 
palpable; Aristotle is our earliest 


authority for it (Zenob. Proverb. 2.24); 
it is of little importance that Dio- 
dorus should ascribe it to the age of 
Lycurgos, or Plutarch to the age of the 
kings Alkamenes and Theopompos, vide 
Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Graec. 3, p. 9 (who 
concludes somewhat hastily that it is a 
fragment of Tyrtaios). 

@ Diod, Sic. 11. 45. 
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The devotion of the Dorians in Laconia to Apollo Pythios 
dates no doubt from the earliest days of the migration ; but 
the semi-aniconic cult-image at Thornax may have descended 
from pre-Dorian days, and seems to have been cherished 
by the Spartans as second only in their regard to the 
Amyklaean *, 

The cult of Apollo Gedptos at Troezen was no doubt Pythian, 
for the title must have been connected with the ceremony of 
dispatching ‘theoroi’ to Delphi, and we find a Qedpioy in 
Aegina consecrated to Apollo [Iv@ios'*°. The legends of 
the Troezenian temple associate it with the period before 
the Dorians, and it may have been founded by an Ionic 
population, as this race had connexions not less close with 
Delphi. 

At Megara we hear of statues of Apollo [v6tos and Aexarn- 
dpos *, the god remembering the tithes that were due to 
Delphi: and the story of Koroibos who slays Poiné and is 
bidden by the oracle to take away a tripod and raise a temple 
to the god where the tripod falls to the ground, preserves 
some ancient cult-connexion between Argos, Megara, and the 
Pythian shrine, although some part of it may have been 
suggested by the name of the village Tripodiskoi4**. It is 
possible that the legend of the bearing away the tripod alludes 
to some ritual of purification established at Megara under 
Delphic influences. 

The association of Athens with Delphi '5* was in certain 
ways no less close than that of Sparta, although there was 
no Pythian tradition concerning the framing of the Attic con- 
stitution, and the consultations seem to have been less a formal 
part of the state’s policy. Yet, as has been shown, the whole 
Ionic organization of Attica was bound up with Apollo 
Pythios Patrods*, and the archons had special ties with him. 
The Attic law and ritual concerning bloodshed owed much 
to Pythian influence, as we shall see ; Pythian shrines or cults 
existed not only in Athens on the Ilissos, but in the Maratho- 
nian Tetrapolis, probably at Daphne on the Sacred Way, and 


* Vide pp. 154-160, 
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perhaps at Harma on the track by Phyle to Thebes*. The 
worship was organized mainly by sacred officials, who formed 
a priestly clan called after the god, [Iv@la: or vdatoral, who 
watched from the Acropolis wall for the gleam from Harma 
that betokened the favour of the god at Delphi, while their 
diviner inspected the entrails of the victims in the temple at 
Oinoe in the Tetrapolis. When the signs revealed that Apollo 
was ready to receive it, the Oewpla started along the Pythian 
Way, which, according to Aeschylus, the ‘sons of Hephaistos 
wrought for the god’; and Ephoros also speaks of Apollo set- 
ting out first on his civilizing mission by this way from Athens 
to Delphi?®*', The procession which was called the [vals 
was accompanied by many of the leading officials of Athens, 
and occasionally at least by the priestess of Athena 55, It 
is probable that there was some suspension of relations between 
the city and the Delphic oracle during the Peloponnesian war, 
when the oracle avowedly sided with Sparta”; and at this 
period the Athenians may have preferred to consult the more 
ancient and inaccessible Dodona, from which emanated an 
important political oracle quoted by Demosthenes®. But cer- 
tainly Delphi fully recovered her ascendancy in the later periods 
of Attic history ; and Delphic or Amphictyonic decrees in 
warm praise of Athens® were not infrequent in the second 
century B.C, 156 b, 273 £, | 

The other examples in the long list of Pythian cults in the 
Greek states need not now be further discussed. They attest 
the high prestige and wide-spread popularity which the oracle 
enjoyed almost till the latter days of Paganism. But only in 
a few cases can their foundation be approximately dated. We 
may suspect that the Cretan worships © descend from the 
prehistoric era of Hellenic migration. 

Doubtless Apollo was established in the religion of many of 
the early tribes as an oracular god, as xpyorjpios according to 


* The passage in Sophocles (R. 156") Eleusis would be the &Sicropoe d8of 
referring to the ‘Pythian heights’ is (1. 900), either one of which the The- 
doubtful: it perhaps makes best sense if bans might be supposed to have taken. 
we refer it to Harma, which lay on the > Thue. 1. 118. 
route leading from Kolonos past Phyle to © Fals. Leg. § 298. 

Thebes: this and the other route past @ Vide supra, p. 205. 
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the cult-epithet of Epidauros and Aigai1’, before he came 
to Pytho*. And there were many of his oracular shrines in 
the Greek world which were independent of the Pythian, and 
which, though their fame was lesser, claimed an antiquity as 
great or greater. Such was the oracle at Korope in Thes- 
saly 183*, where we have a slight record of a very early system 
of divination by means of the tamarisk-leaf, and which pro- 
bably belongs to the period before the Aeolian eastward 
migration ®: an inscription found on the site gives us details 
of its restoration and reorganization in the second century 
B.C.; the official administration was in the hands of repre- 
sentatives of the confederacy of Magnesia, acting with the 
scribe and the ‘ prophet,’ and playing much the same part as 
the “Oo.o at Delphi: the consultants wrote their questions on 
tablets which were then handed in and placed in a casket ; 
next morning the seal of the casket was broken and the 
answers were found within and distributed to the inquirers, 
the belief apparently being accepted that the god had written 
them in the night. The only other oracle-shrine recorded in 
Thessaly was at Pagasai, and we have nothing more than the 
vague statement of the Scholiast on Hesiod concerning it, 
which connects it by legend with the Lebadean oracle of 
Trophonios 182": it is unfortunate that our information is so 
scanty, for, as we have seen, Pagasai lay near the very ancient 
Hyperborean route from Tempe, and it is possible that its 
oracle was an institution of the earliest days of the Apolline 
immigration. There is rather more record concerning the 
Phokian shrine at Abai, of which the oracle claimed to be 
older than the Delphian **!; it was patronized by Croesus, 
enriched by the Phokians, and exalted by Sophocles as one 
of the leading shrines of Apolline revelation, which an Athe- 
nian might consult. But the method of its divination is 


® Aofias was a widely used popular ° The legend of its foundation is 
epithet, but apparently not a cult-title Argive-Achaean, Paus. 10. 35, 1: the 
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(R. 104): the curious epithet ’AAcupé- 
parris is on record as attached to the god | 
but not in any public worship (R. 105) ; 
it refers to some method of divination 
by wheat-flour. 

® Vide supra, p. 166. 


Phokians dedicate part of the spoils 
taken from the Thessalians to Abai, 
part to Delphi, Herod. 8. 27. The 
oracle no longer existed in the time of 
Pausanias, loc. cit. 
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unknown, and it disappears from history after the fourth 
century B.C, 18°, 

Nowhere were the oracular shrines of Apollo so numerous 
as in Boeotia. We hear of one at Tegyra in the neighbour- 
hood of Orchomenos, which was flourishing in the time of the 
Persian wars, when its prophet foretold the victories of the 
Greeks, and which survived almost till Plutarch’s period }*. 
Its foundation may have belonged to the ancient period of 
the Minyan supremacy at Orchomenos; and in endeavouring 
to appropriate some of the leading legends concerning the 
god*, it appears in some degree to have posed as the rival 
of Delphi and Delos?**. Not far from Tegyra, on the east 
of Lake Kopais, was Ptodn, where we have record of the mantic 
cult of Apollo Tr@os or [rweds 84. We may regard the 
title as purely local and quite independent of the name of the 
local hero of the mountain who was honoured as jpws Trees”. 
If the Apolline had here dispossessed or in any way been 
developed out of the worship of the buried hero, we might 
expect to find a trace of chthonian character in the ritual. 
But the supposition is baseless, and we can discover no such 
traces. The interesting story told by Herodotus concerning 
the consultation of Mys suggests that the mode of divination 
was in some degree ecstatic, the prophet often speaking in 
unintelligible language, which was then interpreted by the 
state officials who stood by: in this particular case, the Carian 
Mys, a tactful agent of Mardonios, found it quite sufficiently 
articulate for his own purposes*®. Pausanias speaks as if the 
oracle became silent after the destruction of Thebes; but we 
find from the inscriptions that this was not the case 18 ; only, 
the administration passed later into the hands of Akraiphiai, 


* It claimed, for instance, that the 
birth of Apollo, and his combat with 
Python and Tityos, took place in its 
territory, vide Plut. Pelop. 16 (R. 183). 

>’ The ‘Ptoan hero’ is no shadowy 
emanation of Apollo, but a real mythic 
figure, attested by the Samian epic poet 
Asius, and by fifth and fourth-century 
inscriptions (R. 184°). His cult was sup- 
ported by thecity of Akraiphiai; norneed 


he have clashed with Apollo or Apollo 
with him. Being the son of Athamas 
and Themisto in the oldest genealogy, 
we may consider him as belonging to 
the Minyan stratum of Boeotia. 

© It would be entirely to misunder- 
stand the drift of the story in Herodotus 
to use it as pointing toa ‘Carian’ origin 
of the temple. 
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and the divination, though still surviving in the second century 
B.C., became less prominent than the agonistic celebrations. 
At this period a great effort was made by this city to increase 
the prestige of the Ptoan festival, and the French excavations 
on the site of the temple have recovered for us the Delphic 
decree which contains as it were an Amphictyonic charter, 
proclaiming under Amphictyonic protection the inviolability 
of the shrine, and of the holy truce desired by the Akraiphians 
for the ‘agon.’ There have also been preserved the favourable 
answers of Orchomenos, Thisbe, Oropos, and other nameless 
cities to the invitation sent round by Akraiphiai to recognize 
and to support the festival *. 

At Thebes we hear of the two oracles of Apollo Ismenios 
and Apollo adds. The shrine of the former stood on 
the Ismenian hill near one of the gates!®5, and the method 
of divination was that which Teiresias describes in Sophocles’ 
Antigone, the inspection of signs in the flesh of the burnt 
offering, a process which was in vogue at Olympia in 
the oracle of Zeus». In fact the ways by which the god 
was believed to reveal the future in Boeotia were very 
various. The divination of Apollo Séd:cos 186, a name which 
he received from his ash-altar®, was by means of «Anddves, 
and we may explain these as the cries of birds in the air, or 
as the casual utterances of human speech which might be 
ominous on occasion*. For we hear of such soothsaying in 
the mantic ritual of Zeus at Olympia, in the worship of 
Hermes at Pharai in Arcadia®, where the consultant whispered 
his question into the ear of the god, and then having stuffed 
his ears went away to the agora, and removing the stuffing 
took the first words that he happened to hear in the crowd 


® Vide Geogr. Reg. s.v. Akraiphiai. 4 The words of Aristides—quoted R. 


> Vide vol. 1, p. 39. 

¢ The word is significant, showing 
the sacredness of those relics of the 
victims out of which the altar is con- 
structed and from which the deity takes 
a name: the ash-altar of Ge at Olympia 
was called 6 Taios, being regarded as 
charged with the presence of the divinity 
(vide vol. 3, p. 11). 


186—make forthe association of «Anddves 
with human utterance and ebdonyla. It 
is interesting to find that a modern game 
of riddles called 6 «An8ovas, prevalent in 
Macedonia, appears to descend from the 
old divination 3: cAn&dvar, vide Abbott, 
Macedonian folk-lore, p. 53. 
® Vide Hermes, R. 35°. 
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around as an omen and a response; and this superstition 
probably accounts for the worship of Hermes KAenddveos at 
Pitana, on the coast of Asia Minor®*, and for the altar of 
the KAnidves near Smyrna’. At Hysiai, near Plataea, the 
‘ Hydromanteia,’ which Varro mentions *, was practised once 
by a fountain sacred to Apollo; those who drank the water 
became ecstatic and prophesied in the name of the god, a 
practice and a belief which prevailed also at Klaros, and 
partly—as we have seen—at Delphi. Of the shrine and 
oracle of Apollo at Eutresis, a village on the road between 
Thespiai and Plataea, we know nothing except that according 
to Stephanos it ‘was most famous’ 387, 

This is all the record that we have of special divination in 
the Boeotian worship of Apollo; it is too slight for much 
generalization, but we may note that the soberer method ‘of 
augury prevails over the ecstatic, and that the male ministrant, 
and not a woman, is the usual prophetic medium. We may 
conclude also that certain of these prophetic cults, those 
especially around Lake Kopais, descend from a Minyan 
stock. 

The only other oracle in North Greece that presents 
some noticeable features is that mentioned by Aelian as in 
Epiros '*°: in a grove consecrated to Apollo, where an annual 
festival was celebrated, certain sacred serpents were kept and 
fed; if they took their food heartily and in a friendly way 
from the hand of the priestess, they augured a good year for 
the crops and the public health, while it was a very bad omen 
if they showed reluctance or frightened the priestess. There 
is no value in Aelian’s remark that the snakes were considered 
‘as the god’s playthings’; but his story cannot have been 
entirely fictitious. What we seem to discern is that a very 
ancient chthonian and mantic cult of Gaia or Demeter has 
been appropriated by the later god‘; for the serpent is her 
embodiment and not Apollo’s, and the serpent-feeding 
reminds us of the ritual on the Acropolis in the Thesmophoria; 


* Vide Geogr. Reg. Hermes, s. v. Asia © De Cultu Deor. Fr. 44. 
Minor coast ‘ Pitana.’ “ Vide Gaia, vol. 3, p. 10. 
> Paus. 9. 11, 7 
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the Earth-goddess is naturally ministered to by a woman, 
and Epiros is an ancient home of her cult *. 

Looking at the islands of the sea, one is struck with the 
paucity of Apolline oracles and with the absence of any 
record of divination at Delos throughout its earlier history 
and its periods of prosperity'®. In the Homeric hymn the 
island asks Leto to swear that the god who is about to be 
born shall first build a ‘ fair temple in Delos, to be a home of 
prophecy for all men’; but Leto is careful to promise an altar 
and a temple only. The poet was probably aware that the 
public did not flock to Delos for divine consultation; but 
certain texts and recent discoveries attest the existence of an 
oracle there at least in the later days of paganism®. The oracle 
of Apollo Nazaios , the ‘god of the glen,’ in Lesbos, may 
have been a foundation of the early Aeolic immigrants, just 
as the Gortynian in Crete may have been planted by the 
earliest Doric settlements®. And the Thessalian or North 
Greek tradition which regarded the prophetic function as 
essential to Apollo would account for the many mantic 
shrines in Aeolis and the Troad, and at the ‘holy village’ 


near Magnesia on the Maiander 1° 194-198, 


® Vide vol. 1, p. 39; vol. 3, p. 8. 

b Vide Bouché-Leclercq, op. cit. 3, 
p- 36. The Pythian games at Delos do 
not of course imply an oracle (R.158). The 
very numerous Delian inscriptions make 
no mention of any xpnorhpioy, Semos, 
in his account of the island, spoke 
incidentally of of raw AnAiow pdyres, 
Athenae. p. 331 F; but every Greek 
community would probably possess local 
soothsayers. The passage in Verg. den. 
3- 90-93, does not prove that there was 
a famous xpyorfpor there in Vergil’s 
time, for the poet might easily regard 
any fane of Phoebus as prophetic on 
occasion. Servius’ statement (R. 108) 
perhaps confuses Delos with Delphi, 
and at any rate does not express the 
genuine Greek belief even of the later 
period, for it ignores Delphi altogether. 
But the passage in Himerius is quite 
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explicit, describing the oracular shrine in 
Delos as of very simple construction. 
There is little doubt but that this is to 
be identified with the little sanctuary 
discovered by Lebégue on the Cynthian 
mount, built over a rocky and narrow 
water-course, where the base for a tripod 
(of the Roman period) was found on the 
terrace; the buildingitself appears to have 
been of considerable antiquity, and it may 
have been used for mantic purposes—as 
Lebégue maintains—in very early times, 
but there is no reason to suppose that it 
was ever prominent among the seats of 
Apolline divination: vide Rev. Arch. 
1879, p. 233; 1881, p. 168. 

© The prophetic Apollo Topriumos 
(R. 193) may have been identical with 
Apollo Mv@:os whose shrine was famous 
at Gortys (R. 159). 
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these establishments on the coast of Asia Minor is striking 
when we compare it with their comparative paucity in the 
Peloponnese and in the Hellenic settlements nearer the 
original home. But in the account of the parreia in the 
Aeolis there is nothing of any salient interest, and the only 
one of any prestige was the Grynaean at Myrina’**”. It was 
here, according to the tradition, that Kalchas and Mopsos 
engaged in a contest of divination, and the story suggests that 
the method in vogue at Myrina was of the sober Homeric 
kind °. 

Of much greater importance and fame were the two oracles 
in Ionic territory, the one at Klaros near Kolophon, the other 
at Branchidai near Miletos. It is significant that the legends 
of both carry us back to the pre-Ionic period, and of both we 
can glean some consecutive history from the records. The 
Kolophonians themselves maintained that their temple was 
of almost aboriginal foundation», having been in existence 
during the time of the early Carian supremacy, and that the 
first Hellenic settlers were Cretans, afterwards joined by 
Cadmeans with Manto from Thebes }4-», The latter, as we 
have seen, were said to be ‘colonists sent by Delphi’*; and 
in the ritual of the Klarian shrine we may detect a cer- 
tain Delphic tradition. For the mode of prophecy was 
ecstatic 19° 4°; the prophet retired from the world when he 
felt the enthusiasm beginning, and passed days and nights 
fasting; his frenzy was stimulated by draughts from a holy 
fountain that flowed from a subterranean structure, and ‘ on 
certain fixed nights, after many sacrifices had been offered, he 
delivered his oracles, shrouded from the eyes of the con- 
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* The obscure statement quoted by believes the foundation of the oracle to 


Servius from Varro (R. 197), that the 
chains were taken off those who entered 
the temple, and hung on the trees, may 
refer to the emancipation of the slaves, 
or it may be a distorted expression for 
the ritual law that no one was allowed 
to enter the temple wearing anything in 
the nature of a bond: cf. similar rule 
in Roman worship. Warde Fowler, 
Roman Festivals, p. 109, DR. 2. 

> Buresch, Apollo Klarios, p. 332, 


be comparatively late, on the insufficient 
ground that the first evidence of it is 
given by the fourth-century coins of 
Kolophon showing the head of Apollo 
KAdpios with the tripod (R. I99™)5 
but the evidence of the legends is 
sufficient to discredit this view, and 
the negative testimony of the coins 
proves nothing. 
© Vide supra, p. 201. 
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sultants who were present.’ This is the account given by 
Iamblichus '%°°, and as Eusebius, writing at a somewhat 
earlier date, speaks as if the oracle had fallen into desue- 
tude '*°*, we might suppose that the philosopher was 
describing something that no longer existed and that therefore 
we cannot trust his account. But whether the oracle was 
extinct in his time or not#, his statement is in the main 
supported by other and better authorities: Tacitus, Pliny, 
and the pseudo-Anacreon agree in attributing the prophetic 
ecstasy to the miraculous influence of water, and Pliny speaks 
as if it shortened the lives of those who used it; the two 
Latin authors mention also the underground cavern 1° 4 f.8, 
Again, Tacitus informs us that the prophet was usually a 
person ‘ignorant of letters or poetry,’ but that the oracle 
was finally delivered in ‘well composed verses’; we may 
assume then that the rough utterances of inspiration were 
interpreted and regulated by certain official assessors, and 
in this we trace the influence of Delphic tradition, as we may 
trace it also in the ecstatic form of divination and in the 
theory of inspiration from a subterranean spring: although 
we cannot be certain that these coincidences are not fortuitous, 
arising from a common instinct. Unlike the Pythian, the 
Klarian oracle had a prophet, not a woman, as the organ of 
prophecy’; and if we accepted the statement of Tacitus we 
should have to suppose that the divination included the feat 
of ‘ thought-reading,’ the prophet giving responses concerning 
‘those things which thc consultant conceived in his mind.’ 
But the testimony of Ovid makes it clear that the ad- 
ministrators of the oracle were not so adventurous, and that 
the consultant, as at Delphi, was usually obliged to hand in 


* The MS. of Strabo (R. 199°) seems 
to show that he believed the oracle to 
have ceased before his time, and the 
text should not be altered merely because 
it implies an error of fact. Ovid speaks 
as if it were still alive, and we have 
proof of its power and influence in the 
first and second centuries A.D. (R. 
199's'5"): its authority is quoted by 
Roman inscriptions found in Dalmatia 

FARNELL. [Vv 


and Britain, and at Corinth there was a 
statue and possibly a cult of Apollo 
Klarios (R. 199 °). 

> Hewas chosen, according to Tacitus, 
from a Milesian family (R. 199*), and 
this shows the preponderance of Bran- 
chidai; but we may believe this to have 
been a late innovation, adopted when 
the local family had died out at 
Kolophon. 
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his question in writing !*°!, We gather that Klaros was one 
of the three or four central shrines of consultation in the later 
Graeco-Roman world; it was the theme of a treatise ‘by 
Comelius Labeo*, Germanicus questioned it concerning his 
destiny, Lucian’s false prophet availed himself of the skill of 
its soothsayers, and its fame was borne to the extremities of 
the empire }*° 61}; 2, 

Yet the shrine of Branchidai near Miletos was of even 
greater prestige, and second only to Delphi in the Hellenic 
world ; it was honoured and supported by Croesus and Darius 
and by the Egyptian king Nekos®; its second period under 
the Seleukidai was one of prosperity, and it held its own till 
the downfall of paganism '% 2, The foundation - legend 
again carries us back to the days before the Ionic migration. 
Herodotus informs us merely that the temple was very 
ancient and formerly consulted by the Aeolians as well as the 
Tonians 2, and Pausanias definitely asserts it to have been 
pre-Ionic*°°°, Though he does not mention his sources, we 
may regard this view as expressing the tradition of the 
locality, and it is significant that Neleus, the reputed founder 
of the Ionic Miletos, was not buried at Branchidai®. The 
only legend that professes to explain the foundation ‘of the 
oracle is that which Konon has preserved *, which derives 
Branchos, the ancestor of the prophetic family of the 
Branchidai and himself the first prophet, from Delphi, and 
this Delphic association scems to have been accepted by 
Strabo and Varro®. But if the oracle really had its source in 
Delphi, we must assign a later period to its foundation, for we 
cannot suppose that Delphi was throwing out branches across 
the sea before the Ionic colonization *. 


* It is from this authorthat Macrobius and Artemis had a very subordinate 


has quoted the only extant Klarian 
response dealing with the personality of 
the mysterious Iao, which shows the 
later tendency towards 6eoxpacia or the 
unification of divinities. 

> Herod. 2. 159. 

© Vide supra, p.172,n.e. It was Arte- 
mis, not Apollo, whom Neleus tookasthe 
leader of his colony (Artemis, R. 44°), 


place at Branchidai, though powerfal 
at Miletos. 

4 Narrat. 33 (cf. R. 200°). 

° Strab. p. 421. Branchos, a descen- 
dant of Machaireus, who slew Neopto- 
lemos; cf. R. 200°?. 

‘ Miiller, Dor. 1, p. 224 (1. 2, 2, §6), 
followed implicitly by Weizsacker 
(Roscher’s Lexikon, s.v. Branchos), ex- 
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But the genealogical legend about Branchos may well have 
been a later fiction, illustrating the tendency that became 
prevalent to connect the leading oracular shrines, if possible, 
with Delphi. Nor is there anything demonstrably ancient at 
Branchidai that clearly reveals Pythian influence or origin ; 
and it is only from the Roman period that we have evidence 
of the cult of Artemis [vn * and of the Pythian festival at 
Miletos !°; while as regards the ritual of divination at 
Branchidai, there is no reason for deriving it from Delphi, 
even if we accepted the suspicious account of it which Iam- 
blichus gives us 25, We have already noted the value of the 
legends which associated the foundation of Miletos with a 
Cretan-Carian migration, and there are traces, though some- 
what dim, of religious affinities that point to the same pre- 
historic fact®, The name Afdvupa, from which Apollo took the 
later title of Atdupatos, seems to have been an ancient designa- 
tion of the ‘double temple’ at Branchidai; and it appears 
that this was consecrated to Apollo and Zeus®. Now the 
Cretan worship of Zeus was very ancient and of great prestige; 
it possessed also, as we have seen, a peculiar Dionysiac 
character. May we regard then as a vestige of early Cretan 
establishment the ritual law quoted by Nikander of Kolophon 
that bade the worshippers of Zeus A:dupatos crown themselves 
with ivy?? Another ethnic strain in the earliest settlement 
may have been Cadmean, for we hear of an altar, con- 
structed out of the caked blood of the victims, consecrated 
to the Theban Herakles at Didyma *°*, and Miletos was one 
of the many regions where the legend of Kadmos had struck 


plains Branchidai as Cretan-Delphian ; 
but the Cretan settlement at Delphi 
which brought Apollo Delphinios there 
appears to have been post-Homeric. 

® Vide Artemis, vol. 2, p. 446 (R. 
79', 81°). 

b Apollo AéAdinos, the specially 
Cretan god, appears at Miletos (R. 34"), 
and Apollo OAs, the health-god 
worshipped at Miletos, was found on 
that very ancient route which connected 
Crete, Delos, and Attica (R. 218): ef. 


vol. 2, pp. 637-638; vol. 4, p. 114; 
Strab. p. 634. 

© R. 2004. The scholiast on Clem. 
Alexandr. Protrept. p. 39 P. suggests 
that Apollo’s title A:3upaios refers to 
his twinship with Artemis, but the word 
can properly mean nothing but the god 
of Didyma; nor is there any indication 
that Artemis had joint ownership of the 
temple there. 

¢ Zeus, R. 62. 
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root*. We must surely assume some actual event of pre- 
historic migration to explain the striking coincidence in the 
foundation-legends of Klaros and Miletos, a Cretan and 
Cadmean settlement being a tradition of both localities. 
As regards the method of divination, we know no more than 
that here, as at Klaros, a sacred spring was the vehicle of 
divine communication, a draught of its waters or the inhaling 
of its vapour producing the prophetic enthusiasm, so that we 
must regard the soothsaying of Branchidai as technically of the 
ecstatic kind®. The administration of the temple, including 
no doubt the editing of the oracles, was originally in the 
hands of the priestly family of the Branchidai, the descendants 
of the original prophet, but this stock must have died out or 
been discredited by the treachery of its ministers, who put the 
temple treasures into the hands of Xerxes on his retreat and 
fled with him. The oracle then fell into abeyance, and when 
it had revived under Alexander we find no further mention of 
the Branchidai through the prosperous period under the 
Seleukidai. We gather from a story told by Konon the name 
of another family, the EvdyyeAo., whose ancestor EvdyyeAos was 
reputed to have been the son of a Karystian woman taken 
captive in war and dedicated to the god*: and we can con- 
clude that these served in the later age as the interpreters 
of the oracle, as their name is a caste-name referring to 
their religious function as the ‘messengers who bring good 


* See Crusius’ article on ‘ Kadmos,’ 
Roscher’s Lexikon, vol. 2, p. 873. A 
valuable indirect evidence of the Boeo- 
tian strain at Miletos was the worship 
of Ino-Leucothea, Konon, Narrat. 33. 
There is no trace of any Carian or non- 
Hellenic element in the history or ritual 
of Branchidai; but the names Bpdéyxos 
and Kardpxns, the title of one of the 
officials at Didyma (R. 200}, cf. C. 7. G. 
2881), have a suspicious sound: a late 
Milesian inscription speaks of a Kwrdpyns 
of the Kabeiri ; the origin of the word is 
unknown. 

> Strabo speaks of the fountain as 
reviving just before Alexander’s victory 


at Arbela, and Porphyry’s oracle men- 
tions ‘the divine water in the hollows of 
Didyma’*4,£; the dubious account in 
Iamblichus * describes the prophetess 
dipping the hem of her garment in the 
water or inhaling the vapour of it, or 
using a divining-rod or sitting on an 
‘afar,’ the meaning of which is not 
clear. 

* The Milesian story about the Karys- 
tian woman and her son has its parallel 
at Kolophon in the story about Manto 
the Theban captive: they have their 
value as showing how a hieratic ‘gens’ 
could arise from the custom of conse- 
crating captives to a temple. 
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tidings’ 7, The inscriptions from Branchidai of the period 
of the Seleukidai are usually dated by the names of the 
‘ Stephanephoros,’ a Milesian official who seems to have had 
a general supervision over the whole state-church, and of the 
‘prophet’; and in the latest pagan revival we find the Emperor 
Julian deigning to accept the latter office 2°’'}4. From such 
evidence, as well as from the legends about Branchos and 
Euangelos, it appears clear that the organ of prophecy, in the 
Greek and earlier imperial periods at least, was the male 
ministrant, in accordance with the practice that was universal 
in Boeotia, where the Apolline divination was very ancient, 
and almost universal in Asia Minor. But Iamblichus twice 
mentions the ‘ prophetess of Branchidai’ !%° * 205; and though 
we may have reason to suspect the exactness of this author in 
these matters*, it is possible that under the later paganism 
a woman was elected as the immediate communicant with the 
deity, the function of the prophet being reduced, as at Delphi, 
to regulating and making articulate her utterances. The 
point is merely of interest because the suggestion, if correct, 
would afford additional illustration of the tendency that 
prevails in the later ages towards a more ecstatic type of 
mantic inspiration ”. 

This survey of the Hellenic centres of Apolline divination 
may close with a brief notice of the oracles in Lycia 20!-™, 
The foundation of some of these may be connected with the 
earliest Hellenization of the country, a_religious-historical 
problem which has already been discussed. Our information 
is too scanty for a detailed account ; but there are reasons for 
supposing that the oldest establishment is the oracle at 
Patara 7°! where a prophetess officiated and was prepared 
by certain nightly ceremonies for the prophetic inspiration ; 
and we have noticed already a certain resemblance between 
this and the prophetic ritual at Argos’, the city which, 
according to the hypothesis ventured above, may have been 
the original home of the Hellenic Avceo. It is clear from 


* The citation given, R. 2005, is > The vogue of the various Sibyls in 
almost valueless for the purposes of later times is an example of this. 
evidence. © Vide supra, p. 122. 
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Herodotus and some later writers that the oracle at Patara 
was intermittent, as the god was supposed to visit Lycia for 
only a portion of the year, or because the prophetess could 
only be fitfully worked up into the ecstatic mood. 

Elsewhere in Lycia, as was the general rule in Asia Minor, the 
oracles were administered by prophets,and the method of divina- 
tion by water appears to have been commonly in vogue: not by 
drinking or inhaling the vapour of it, as at Delphi, Kolophon, 
and Branchidai, nor by interpreting the sound of its ripple’, 
as at Daphne near Antioch *°, but at Kyaneai, at the mantic 
shrine of Apollo Ovp£s, by gazing into the face of the sacred 
pool, and seeing there reflected revelations of the future ; 
or again at Sura, a village on the coast, by watching the move- 
ments of the sacred fish in a tank °°. The omen-taking at 
this latter place was very curious, and somewhat differently 
described by Plutarch and Aelian: according to the former 
author, the dartings and flights and pursuits of the fish were 
interpreted according to a ‘certain principle, but Aelian tells 
us that portions of the flesh offered in sacrifice to Apollo were 
thrown to the fish, which was called Sa:rvpoves or ‘ feasters’: 
if they ate heartily the omen was good, and bad if they 
rejected the food; also those consulting the omens regarded 
it as a good sign or the reverse according as the fish came or 
refused to come at the call of the priest. These accounts, 
which are not really contradictory, reveal a method of 
Apolline divination which is not found outside Lycia*. It 
would be rash to conclude that it was therefore non-Hellenic, 
derived from the aboriginal element of the Lycian population. 
Certainly we hear more of sacred fish in Oriental than Hel- 
lenic ritual, but the sanctity with which they were regarded 
at Sura was attached to them in the Poseidon-cult at Aigiai 


* The method of divination by the 
sound and movement of waters was an 
ancient Teutonic practice, vide Plut. 
Vit. Caes.c. 19. 

> For the belief that marvellous reflec- 
tions might be seen in a sacred fountain, 
cf. the story about the fountain on Tai- 
naron, Paus. 3. 25, 8. 


° According to Pliny it was found in 
exactly the same form at another place 
in Lycia called Limyra, and his state- 
ment is supported by the coinage of 
this place (RK. 204). It is possible that 
Aelian and Plutarch have mistaken 
Limyra for Myra. 
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in Laconia, and probably in other worships undoubtedly 
Greek *; at least the scholiast on Pindar records one instance 
from Magna Graecia®. Assuming that they were sacred to 
the god, the Greek imagination would work exactly as 
Plutarch and Aelian describe, and the ritual of divination in 
itself proceeds on characteristically Hellenic lines. In fact 
the Lycian Apolline cult appears to have preserved itself 
singularly pure from barbaric admixture. It is a reasonable 
conjecture that the cult of Apollo Lykeios at Tarsos in Cilicia 
was oracular and was influenced by the Lycian tradition °; it 
may have been connected with the mantic shrine of Apollo 
Sarpedonios vaguely mentioned by Diodorus 2°’, even if we 
incline to place the latter as far from Tarsos as the vicinity of 
the promontory Sarpedon. 

It is time to sum up the results of this survey. The evi- 
dence from Thessaly, Boeotia, and Asia Minor confirms us in 
the opinion that a large number of the oldest Hellenic stocks 
had worshipped Apollo from very early times as eminently a 
god of divination, and that he had won this reputation before 
he conquered Delphi. The oracular foundations in Aeolis and 
Lycia, which are the oldest across the seas, were independent of 
the Pythian, while those in Ionia were more closely associated 
with it. And we notice that none of these institutions in 
Asia Minor claimed to be of Ionic origin, and that none such 
are found in Attica or—at least before the Roman period, as 
far as we know—in Delos. This fact has been interpreted as 
though the prophetic ecstasy and belief in divination were 
alien to the temperament and intellectual creed of the Ionians: 
scepticism in these matters being a proof of the Ionic sanity 
which we admire in Homer. This is Bouché-Leclercq’s view‘. 
But it is not to be taken very seriously. Some Ionic philo- 
sophers, like many others, might well be sceptical about 
prophecy °, although Herakleitos speaks respectfully of the god 


* Vide Poseidon, R. 62°. divinationem funditus sustulit ’: vide the 
> Vide Schol. Nem. 9. 95. whole passage for summary of philo- 
¢ Vide infra, pp. 309-310. sophic opinion concerning divination, 
d op. cit. 3, p. 26. and cf. Plat. Zimae. 71 E pavruchy 


© Cic. De Div. 1. 3 ‘Colophonius dppocivy Oeds dvOpanivy Sédaxev" obdeis 
Xenophanes unus qui deos esse diceret, -ydp évvous épdwrera: payrucis évOéou rai 
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of Delphi?’ But as regards the Ionic people, they were 
apparently as much given to oracular consultations as other 
races ; nor is it clear why it should be thought a more insane 
thing to found an oracle than to consult it when founded 
The more probable explanation of the absence of Apolline 
oracles in Attica and Delos is that when the Ionians occupied 
these countries they were already in close dependence on the 
Pythian ; later, when they colonized Asia Minor, they found 
oracles of the god already established in Kolophon and 
Didyma. 

Again, we see that there is no specially Apolline method of 
divination. As the modes of divination were sufficiently 
various in the earliest Hellenic, perhaps even in the ‘Aryan, 
period, Apollo could annex to himself any that happened to 
be in vogue: ecstatic prophecy—concerning which Homer is 
silent—is as old and as savage a device as augury and the 
inspection of entrails. It seems, however, that the god was 
rather partial to the mild enthusiasm which might come from 
a draught of sacred water: but in this he was only attracting 
to his own circle an immemorial superstition*; and divination 
by the sounds and shadows of water may well go back 
to a period before the emergence of the anthropomorphic 
deity. 

We may finally ask how this prophetic pre-eminence of 
Apollo was viewed in relation to the supremacy of Zeus. It 
is clear that a theological difficulty could have arisen with 
which polytheism might have been too weak to cope; and 
there is some significance in the anecdote told by Aristotle® 
about Hegesippos, who, having first consulted Zeus at 
Olympia on a certain matter, proceeded to Delphi and asked 
Apollo the malicious question ‘whether the son was of the 


same opinion as the father °.’ 


dAnBous, GAX’ h «ad? tavov ... H Ba 
voooy } ba tiva tvOovoiacpdy wapad- 
Aafas. 

“ The Muses and the Nymphs have 
prophetic power, and both are frequently 
connected with water: the prophetic 
gifts of sea-powers like Proteus may 


But the advanced polytheism 


arise from the same idea, 

> Rhet. p. 1398, 38. 

© Such testing of the oracle as in this 
story and in the story of Croesus implies 
distrust of the priests rather than of the 
god, 
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was able to organize the relations of the divinities, so that no 
difficulty was felt by the popular mind: Zeus is always 
supreme, and might speak to his people directly as at Dodona 
or Olympia; far more frequently he delegates the prophetic 
function to Apollo, in one case—at Didyma—actually sharing 
the temple with him*. Apollo then is his confidant and 
mouthpiece, but in no wise the dispenser of fate. Zeus 
remains Motpayérns, and if this title was ever attached to 
Apollo at Delphi’, which is doubtful, it implied no dogma 
but was merely borrowed for him temporarily from his father. 
The Delphians themselves made no prouder pretension in 
behalf of their local deity, but merely claimed that his 
utterances were the decrees of Zeus °. 

The oracle-god was naturally regarded also as a healer, 
as ‘latpopavtis 7225; for sickness was the commonest motive 
for consultation, and early medicine passes for a divine 
revelation, and disease a mark of divine displeasure. In the 
belief of the Homeric age, and probably long before, it was 
Apollo who sent the pestilence and who removed it, and to 
whom thanksgiving for deliverance from the scourge was sung. 
Hence arose a multitude of titles expressing this beneficent 
function of the god 7-229, Of these perhaps the oldest is 
that of the pre-Doric Apollo Képvéos in Messenia 71°, and of 


* Bouché-Leclercq, op. cit. 3, p. 76, 
supposes an epoch in the earliest history 
of Delphi, when Zeus was the oracle-god 
there: one of his arguments is that 
dpoarss is derived from duph (a doubt- 
ful derivation but often accepted by 
modern scholars), and that dupai mean 
the utterances of Zeus, never the oracles 
of Apollo; but he has overlooked a 
passage in the Homeric hymn to Hermes 
(vide R. 130). The only positive evi- 
dence is the mere legend that Deukalion 
asked a question of Zeus on Parnassos, 
and the dedication of two golden eagles 
by the dypadds : but the legend belongs 
merely to the association of Parnassos 
with the story of the flood, and the 
dedication of the eagles—a compara- 
tively late incident—was natural after 


the stone had become attached to the 
legend of the birth of Zeus. 

> Vide RK. 106: Pausanias merely 
tells us that there were two statues of the 
Moipa: at Delphi, and that in place of 
the third Fate there was Zeus Morpayérns, 
and that Apollo Mopayérns stood by 
them; we cannot tell whether there was 
some inscription giving these designa- 
tions, or whether they are here intended 
merely as an artistic description of a 
particular group in which Apollo and 
Zeus appeared ‘at the head of the Fates,’ 
just as Apollo was sometimes Movoayé- 
tys and Nuyayérns for similar reasons: 
at any rate Apollo Mopayérns occurs 
neither in cult nor elsewhere in litera- 
ture. 

© Vide especially Herod. 7. 141. 
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OtAuos *, in Rhodes, Delos, Miletos, and Athens2!* ; the most 
debatable is Tay **, which was a fairly prevalent cult-term, 
being found at Athens, Oropos (where its medical significance 
is unmistakable), Selinus, and in Lydia. The usual and 
perhaps unprofitable question arose in ancient times and has 
been continued in modern—whether, namely, Ma:dy was at the 
first a mere epithet of Apollo, and became thence by detach- 
ment and emanation the name of a distinct deity, or whether 
it designates an originally independent god belonging to 
another cycle of cult who was dethroned but not wholly 
silenced by the later Olympian”. It is easy to state the 
data: Homer twice speaks of Paieon as the divine physician 
among the Olympians, neither identifying him with nor dis- 
tinguishing him from Apollo®: the separation is first 
explicitly pronounced by Hesiod **, and perhaps accepted 
as an epic tradition by Solon‘; and in later poetry Paion is 
sometimes addressed as an independent personage, always 
a health-power. But there is no proof or indication of any 
independent cult of Paion as distinct from Apollo °, and there- 
fore the theory that he was originally a separate deity misses 


what would be its strongest evidence. 


* Macrobius’ citation from Philo- 
chorus suggests that the cult-title was in 
vogue in Attica (Artemis, R. 79"), and 
the Attic, Milesian, and Delian cults 
might well be related. It belongs pro- 
bably tu the old Ionic vocabulary, and 
denotes the ‘health-giver,’ a meaning 
preserved only in hieratic speech (cf. the 
Homeric phrase odAé re xal pada xaipe, 
Od. 24. 402) : Suidas follows Strabo in 
tegard to the meaning of the word. 
The opposite sense ‘ destructive,’ found 
in Homer, is impossible here ; for it is 
an important fact that Greek cult-names, 
even of such powers as Ares and the 
Erinyes, are practically always euphe- 
mistic when they are not indifferent, the 


apparent exceptions — Zeus Tipapéds, | 


Demeter 'Epyds, Apollo Aoiyios—being 
really no exceptions; for revenge can 
seem sweet and desirable, Demeter 


And the significance of 


‘Epis need not originally have meant 
the ‘angry’ one, and Apollo Aotjuos is 
merely a spell-name to make the prayer 
efficacious; the god must be master of 
the plague in order to remove it (R. 217). 
To suppose that they would worship 
two of their leading divinities as the 
‘destructive ones’ is to misunder- 
stand the religious imagination of the 
Hellenes. 

> This is naturally Usener'’s view, 
Gotternam. p. 153, adopted—with some 
caution—by Eisele in Roscher, op. cit. 
vol. 3, pp. 1245-1346. 

° Il. 5. 401, 899; Od. 4. 232. 

4 Bergk, Poet. Lyr. vol. 2, p. 45> 

* The ‘ Paion’ whose statue stood at 
Syracuse in the temple of Asklepios is to 
be identified, as Eisele points out, with 
Apollo the healer(R. 221°); cf. Roscher, 
op. cit. 3, p. 1246. 
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the word zatdy or way as ‘physician’ cannot be separated 
from its other meaning—which, for all we know, may be the 
oldest—of ‘song’; for in the superstition of early Aryan and 
non-Aryan society we have sufficient illustration of the 
association between the singing of spells and the craft of the 
healer*. But in the earliest literature the only deity 
mentioned in connexion with the paian-song is Apollo; and 
there is some reason for believing that it was at first con- 
secrated to him alone, although the evidence is too scanty for 
assurance». If this were so, we must then believe that the 
name and personality of Paion the healer arose in direct 
or indirect © association with Apollo; and the fact that they 
should have been regarded as distinct by the time of Hesiod 
need no more surprise us than the appearance of Pythios as 
a separate personage in old Sicyonic legend. 

The same question arises concerning the cult of Apollo 
MadAearas, a cult-name which came to connote the healing 
power of the god ?'®, The earliest evidence is afforded by an 
inscription on a votive offering found near Tegea, a bronze 
representation of a warrior in Peloponnesian style of the sixth 
century dedicated ‘to Maleatas’ ; and next in antiquity comes 
a small bronze figure of a goat found in the vicinity of Prasiai 
on the east coast of Laconia with the same simple dedication 
inscribed upon it. So far we discover nothing about the 
nature or the proper name of the god. But at Sparta 
Pausanias found a temple of Apollo MadAedras near a shrine 
of the earth-goddess, and we may suppose that it was from 
Lacedaemon that this Apolline cult with the same dis- 


* Cf. the use of the word éwqyd7: an 
old Aryan healing-song is preserved in 
a legend of Odin and in a mediaeval 
story of Christ and St. Peter, vide my 
Hibbert Lectures, p. 193. 

> The direct authorities are late (cf. 
R. 98, 208°): Homer mentions the 
paeon once in connexion with Apollo,and 
never where the connexion is impossible, 
and the refrain i) Nady or lé Masav— 
which is probably very old—is first 
found in Hom. Hymn. Apoll. 272 asso- 


ciated with this god: in fourth-century 
literature the refrain is attached to deities 
such as Dionysos, Helios, Asklepios, who | 
were related to Apollo; and about the 
same time it degenerates into a meaning- 
less liturgical formula when flattery 
dictated paeans in honour of mortals, 
vide Roscher, op. cit. vol. 3, p. 1250. 

° It is not impossible that the per- 
sonality grew out of the song: cf. Ioulos, 
Linos, Ialemos (vide Demeter, vol. 3, 
p. 36), Iambe. 
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tinguishing title travelled to Thera. Finally, at Epidauros 
and Athens, Apollo MadAedras was clearly recognized as 
belonging to the cycle of health-deities. In the former 
region he possessed his own temple on Mount Kynortion 7!*, 
but he also shared the temple of Asklepios®, and on one long 
inscription that has been preserved ° the patients ascribe their 
recovery to both deities alike, and each is hailed as ‘ the 
Saviour’ 246°, The earliest authority for this therapeutic 
function of Apollo MadAearas at Epidauros is the famous 
dedication and paean of Isyllos, which belongs to the middle 
of the fourth century B.C.; but doubtless it was recognized 
earlier in the local cult ; for we find Apollo Madedras imported 
into Athens as early as 400 B.C. together with the other 
well-known Epidaurian divinities of health #'°*. The ritual- 
inscription found in the Peiraeus, showing the usual writing 
of the fourth century, prescribes a preliminary offering to 
‘ Maleates’ as well as to Apollo, Hermes, Iaso, Panakeia and 
others, preliminary, we must suppose, to the main service of 
Asklepios, just as Isyllos lays down that no one must enter 
the shrine of the latter god at Tricca before sacrificing to 
Apollo Maleatas. The conclusion drawn from this formula 
by Wilamowitz ¢ and generally accepted is that ‘ Maleatas’ was 
recognized at Athens as a distinct personage from Apollo and 
that he was aboriginally independent, the fusion of the two 
being a late incident and perhaps not yet accomplished in the 
time of the Tegean dedication. The theory may be true, but 
the inscription of the Peiraeus ought not to be regarded as 
proving it. The Athenians had evidently learned the dogma 
of the cult, whatever it was, from Epidauros, and at Epidauros 
there is no sign of the distinctness of Maleatas: and it would 
be strange if the Athenians in the middle of the fourth 
century had discovered an original truth which was evidently 
not part of the Epidaurian dogma presented to Athens at 
the time of the importation of the Asklepios-worship ; for the 


* Baunack, Aus Epidauros, p. 104. Syll.? p. 427; Roscher, op. cit. 3, p. 
> Cf. Collitz, Dialect. Inschr. no. 2303; Wide, Lakonische Kulte, p. 91; 

339- Usener, Gotlernam. p. 146. 
° Isyllos, p. 100; cf. Dittenberg, 
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three inscribed stones found in Athens, that bear the names 
of Asklepios, Machaon, and Apollo MadAedrns, cannot be 
assigned to a later date than 410 B.C.7!®*, [t is less far- 
fetched to suppose that the Eleusinian priest, who, as he 
himself boasts, ‘was the first to conjecture the ritual of the 
preliminary sacrifice,’ ‘conjectured’ also that MaAedrns was 
a different personage from Apollo ; he may often have heard 
the epithet used alone, or in his religious pedantry he may 
have reasoned that the ordinary Apollo and such a special 
cult-form as Apollo MaAedrns needed separate offerings. Two 
sacrifices to the same divinity under different names are not 
infrequently prescribed in the same ritual code. The question 
who or what Maleatas originally was depends on our inter- 
pretation of the name. We might suppose, looking at the 
citation from Stephanus ?!®, that the word is an ethnic epithet 
derived from the territory around the Malian Gulf, and that 
we are here dealing with an originally North Greek cult 
of Apollo that like many others travelled down to the 
Peloponnese. But as in all the words connected with the 
‘Malian’ Gulf the alpha is long, and the verses of Isyllos 7"6> 
have this value, if no other, that they prove that the first 
vowel in Madedras was short, we must abandon this associa- 
tion, as also the supposition that the term could designate the 
‘god of sheep’ or ‘the god of the apple-tree.’ The right 
word can only be regarded as a local adjective formed from 
MadAdéa, as Meister maintains*. Besides the well-known pro- 
montory of South Laconia there was a Madéa in Lesbos, and 
the Arcadian district that Xenophon calls 7 MadAearis must 
have taken its name from a city or town Madéa, which appears 
as Madafa in the later record of Pausanias®. Now the 
geographical distribution of the cult of MaAedrys pronounces 
against the possibility of a Lesbian origin, but would well 
agree with the supposition that it arose either at the place in 
Arcadia near Leuktra or on the famous promontory of South 
Laconia. It is true that the historical record preserves no 
mention of Apollo MadAedrijs in either of these localities ; but 
neither does it mention Apollo @épysos at Thermon or Poseidon 


® Die griechische Dialect. 1, p. 65. > Xen. Hell. 6, 5.24; Paus, 8. 37, 4. 
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Helikonios at Helikon. We must always be ready to recognize 
the baffling lacunae in our record and the possibility that 
many cult-centres were abandoned which once were famous 
and able to put forth branches. If Leuktra were the original 
home of the ‘god of Malea’ we should understand his leaning 
towards Asklepios who was the chief deity of this locality ®, 
and the region was, as we have seen, a centre of an ancient 
worship of Apollo”. And the road from Leuktra leads easily 
to Sparta and Selinus, where we find Madedras. Or if the 
promontory of Malea had been his birthplace, he could have 
travelled northward without difficulty to Selinus and Sparta, 
and along the east coast to Prasiai, and the prehistoric 
connexions between this part of the Laconian coast and 
Epidauros have already been traced*. And, again, at places 
in the vicinity of Malea, at Boiai and Epidauros Limera®, 
we find Apollo in association with Asklepios. The Apolline 
cult in these regions was no doubt pre-Dorian, possibly 
Minyan ; but the name MadAearns is, as far as we can trace 
it, of Laconian origin. If the supposition we are consider- 
ing is correct, and if Apollo MaAedrns was originally the god 
of Cape Malea, he may have deserted his ancient home in 
historical times ; for, though the argument from silence is in 
these cases always unconvincing, we must admit that we have 
no clear record of the existence here of this or any other 
Apolline worship °. 

The origin of this special cult-form may remain an open 
question ; we can only record the historic facts and discuss the 
philological possibilities. Finally, as we see that at one time 
it possessed a considerable vitality and power of diffusing 


* Paus. 3. 26, 4. 

> Vide supra, p. 132. 

© Vide Poseidon chapter, pp. 40-41. 

4 Vide Geogr. Reg. s.v. Laconia. 
Pausanias calls the spot near Epidauros 
Limera, where there was an Asklepeion, 
the ‘YwepreAdaroy: the inscriptions 
found at this place reveal an Apollo 
‘TwepreAcarns and no Asklepios, but to 
account for Pausanias’ statement we 


must imagine a close rapprochement 
between the two divinities (R. 220). 

° The citation from Stephanos 
(Geogr. Reg. s.v. Laconia) concerning 
an Apollo A:@fo10s—which Wide, 
Lakon. Kulte, p. 92, connects with 
Malea and the cathartic ritual of stone- 
worship—is apparently corrupt and too 
vague to be of service, vide Lobeck, 
Aglaoph, 585, note m. 
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itself, we may believe that the name in its origin belonged 
more probably to some powerful and concrete deity like 
Apollo than to some shadowy half-realized daimon, of the 
type which Usener finds everywhere, and of which the 
existence is only adjectival. 

Nowhere was the association of Apollo with his son, the 
divine physician, so intimate as at Epidauros®™ 2'6¢, Jt is 
possible, as Cavvadias maintains*, that Apollo was the older 
god of the famous Hieron, and that the Asklepios was the 
later arrival from the North who was adopted here and 
flourished through affiliation with the greater deity: and it is 
noteworthy that in both these Epidaurian worships we have 
traces of Thessalian origin’. In fact the union of father and 
son at Epidauros seems to have reached to identity of 
personality °, if we may interpret in this sense the inscriptions 
that record dedications to ‘ Apollo-Asklepios’*®, At all 
events a fifth-century Epidaurian inscription found at Hiero, 
containing perhaps the ritual-statute of the Asklepieia, shows 
us how closely the service of Asklepios was modelled upon 
that of Apollo. The two deities are addressed as the 
‘harmonious ones, and some of the officials connected with 
the festival of Hiero were common officers of both 4. 

We have seen Apollo regarded in very ancient Hellenic 
belief as the god who averts sickness ; and such cult-phrases as 
*Are€ixaxos ’Emtxovptos, which could allude quite generally to 
any kind of help or salvation, come to acquire a special 
signification as applied to the divinity of health at Athens 
and Phigaleia 2"! 215, 

Yet we are not able to show that the development of the 
science of medicine owed anything to these Apolline cults. In 
the earliest stages of the therapeutic art, ‘medicine’ is likely 


* Eph. Arch, 1899, p. §. 

beg. Apollo ‘fsaraios at Epidauros 
and ‘AoxAnmés ‘Ynaraios at Paros 
(Geogr. Reg. s.v. Epidauros), ? de- 
scended remotely from the Thessalian 
Hypata. 

© We may explain the dedications 
"AwdAAom AoxAnmgas we should explain 


those to ‘A@yvg@ Nixp or Tocedan 
"EpexOer; but we must reckon with the 
possibility of the omission of the «ai 
and with the two words being really 
proper names of independent persons. 

4 Cf. R. 209 and Geogr. Reg. s.v. 
Epidauros. 
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to be dominated by religion, and works, by inspiration, the 
superstition of dreams, mimetic dance or spell; for as disease 
is usually regarded as something demoniac, so the means 
chosen to avert it are likely to be spiritual or supernatural 
rather than physical. And Apolline ‘medicine’ in Greece 
belongs to the pre-scientific and—merely in this sense—savage 
stage. The people of Kleonai consult the Delphic oracle as 
to a remedy against the plague; and they are bidden to 
sacrifice a goat at sunrise; the plague was stayed, and hence- 
forth they were in the habit of sending* a bronze goat to 
Apollo*". The Spartans, when afflicted with the same 
trouble, apply to the same oracle, and are advised to invite 
Thaletas, the musician from Crete, who heals them of their 
disorder by his music’. The story is charming and genial, 
and marks the high pitch of the artistic temperament of the 
Hellene ; but the attitude which it reveals towards natural 
laws may still be called primitive. Nor does Apollo appear 
to have advanced far in medical science through his partner- 
ship with Asklepios at Epidauros ; the interesting inscription 
of the fourth century B.C. discovered there and mentioned 
above shows that the Epidaurian therapeutics of that period— 
in spite of Asklepios who is evidently the leading partner— 
were almost as far removed from science as the system which 
prevails at Loretto and in some faith-healing circles in 
America. There is the glimmering of a possible science in 
the treatment of two cases of eye-disease °, but all the cures 
imply a miracle, namely the dream-revelation, and in nearly 
every case it is merely the miraculous power of the god 
Asklepios that effects the cure. Yet in two respects the 
quaint record betrays the possibilities of mental advance: in 
the first place, there was evidently considerable scepticism 
in the air, and in the second, neither the deity nor the priests 
appear to have demanded faith as a condition of the miraculous 


* As Pansanias uses the specially goat, that carries with him the sins and 
ritualistic word dwowéymoves we may evils of the people. 
suspect that this consecration of the > Plut. 1146 D. 
goat arose from an old practice at © Collitz, Dialect. Inschr. 3339, il. 36 
Kleonai of ‘sending away’ the scape- and 76. | 
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cure. Given such negative advantages, medical science was 
certain to progress. And later Greek medicine undoubtedly 
owed something to Greek cult, but it was to the cult of 
Asklepios rather than Apollo; for the latter god appears 
to have mainly retired from this special function in favour 
of his adopted son*. Pindar indeed was still able to main- 
tain that it was Apollo rather than any other power who 
had revealed to men and women ‘the art of healing fell 
diseases *5,’ but the predominance of Asklepios in this matter 
had begun at least as early as the period of Arctinos; and 
Hippokrates, the father of the science, was believed to have 
derived his experience from the Asklepios-shrine of Kos”. 
Nevertheless, on the whole there was no single deity who 
was so devotedly the patron of the higher arts, and occa- 
sionally even of the science, of Hellas, as Apollo; and the 
relation between the religion and the intellectual life of 
the people, a momentous question for all religious history, 
claims some consideration in this chapter of Greek cults; but 
it could only be adequately treated in the course of a general 
comparison between the Hellenic and the leading world- 
religions. 

The great and original idea, which is expressed in the 
Platonic and Aristotelian philosophy, that the intellectual 
or philosophic life is acceptable to God and brings men into 
communion with the divine nature—is there any reflection 
of this, we may ask, in the popular religion? We should’ 
hardly expect to find any, so far as pure science or abstract 
philosophy is concerned—for the craving for these was not 
likely to be included among the popular impulses and needs 
which shaped and determined the public cults of Hellas. 
Among the vast number of appellatives that are attached 
to the personages of Greek polytheism there is scarcely one 
that designates any deity purely as an intellectual power °. 


* The recent excavations at Paros A¢eoxnvépos which we recover by means 
show the union of the two worships ofan obvious emendation of a corrupt 
there and the gradual predominance of passage in Photius(R. 227) wasattached 
that of Asklepios (R. 161). to Apollo as president of the intellectual 

b Strab. 657. debates in the Aéoxas, these public 

© It is probable that the curious title places being consecrated to him. 
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It was much indeed—in fact an achievement in the psychology 
of religion—that the religious imagination of the race should 
have evolved such personal forms as the Muses. But in 
popular cult, as the recently discovered inscription from 
Thespiai shows, these were only worshipped as the divinities - 
of song, dance, and poetry*. A Muse of metaphysics or 
astronomy are figments of Plato’s brain or of the Alexandrine 
savants ; and in the later consecration of the various branches 
of investigation and speculation to the various Muses there is 
probably less of religious reality than in the playful passage 
of the Phaedrus”, where the friendship of Kalliope and 
Ourania is held out as an inducement to the study of 
philosophy and ‘ divine lore.’ 

We may say then that Apollo’s connexion with the Muses, 
of which there is some cult-evidence 27’—2%, but which was not 
aboriginal nor essential to him or to them, does not at once 
reveal him as the patron-deity of that life which the leading 
philosophers of Hellas regarded as most divine. Nevertheless, 
the influence of Greek philosophy, the prestige of the great 
men of science and letters, was able to work upon that chief 
exponent of popular religious thought, the Delphic oracle: 
and in various legends about the wise men of Greece, in the 
story of the award of the tripod to Thales, of the verdict 
adjudging the palm of wisdom to Socrates, the Pythian god 
appears recognized as the umpire of the intellectual world. 
‘The contemplative life of study was said to have been specially 
enjoined upon Zeno by a Delphic oracle, that bade him 
‘hold intercourse with the dead’*; and Maximus Tyriusé 
speaks of the philosophic life as that ‘which Diogenes 
chose freely, the life which Apollo assigned and Zeus com- 
mended.’ We find also ’AA70ea or Truth embodied as a divine 
personage not -infrequently in Greek literature, and personified 
as an intellectual as well as a moral power, as an emanation of 

* Plut. Quaest. Conv. 9. 14, 7 (p. art, and whether it belonged to public 
746 F) declares that at Sikyon one of worship. 
the Muses was called MoAvpddea: but > p. 259 D. 
we have no means of ascertaining what ° Diog. Laert. (Thales), 1. 1, § 29 


was the popular interpretation of this (cf. R. 34"); id. (Zeno), 7. 1, § 3. 
name, whether it connoted science or d 36, 5. 
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God *, and—what concerns us specially here—as the foster- 
nurse of Apollo’. The chorus of youths in Plato’s state swear 
to the truth of their words in the name of the god of truth, 
Paian-Apollo*, whom Empedocles had called the Dpip tepy, 
the divine mental force of the world. It is credible then that 
the popular imagination was to some extent familiarized, 
probably through Delphi, with the exalted conception of the- 
philosophers that the pursuit of intellectual truth was a divine 
function and an act of worship. 

Still more clearly recognized and none the less striking was 
the consecration of the artist-life to Apollo™. Already in the 
Homeric period he is the god of song and music, the god 
who strikes the lyre in the company of the Olympians, and 
who shares with the Muse the power of inspiring the poet, 
‘the divine man‘ The later literature is broadcast with 
passages that embody this idea of him, and it is presented 
freely in ritual and occasionally in cult-appellatives. When 
we examine closely the details of the great Apolline festivals, 
we find that the Pythia enjoyed this distinction over the 
Olympia, that its musical and artistic character predominated 
over its athletic, and this is also true of the Karneia. And 
hence we may explain such epithets as évaydénos, dovd«ras, 
Movoaios, and Movoayérns **6-2°° as arising from this dedication 
of Hellenic music and song to Apollo. The two latter epithets 
require a moment’s attention. Already in the Homeric 
poetry, Apollo and the Muses are the peers of song and 
music, and though often joining company, yet they are 
independent sources of poetic inspiration. Hesiod maintains 
the same view, and reveals at the same time that the Heli- 
conian cult was entirely non-Apolline. ‘The singers and the 
harpers on the earth are from the Muses and Apollo the Far- 


® Pind. O/. 11. 6. 

b Plut. Quaest. Conv. p. 657 E; cf. 
the citation of Stobneus from ‘Eppot é« 
ray apos Tar. (Florsi. 11. 8)—man being 
an imperfect being cannot see or speak 
the truth, he can only tise to the height 
of true thought by the will of God. 
And Plato is capable of regarding scien- 


tific ignorance, for instance a false state- 
ment in astronomy, as blasphemy against 
God (Zaws, p. 821). 

© Laws, 664 C. 

4 Od. 8. 488: in Od. 22. 347 the 
inspirer of the poet is simply called 
@eds. 
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darter";’ but in his invocation of the Heliconian goddesses he 
ignores the god altogether*. This phenomenon is frequent 
enough in Greek polytheism with its functional and depart- 
mental deities: two independent divinities or divine groups 
in different localities are allotted identical functions, and if 
they pass beyond their original frontiers, the subordination 
of the one to the other is probable sooner or later. There- 
fore Apollo as the stronger power becomes Movoayérns, or 
Movcapxos, the ‘leader of the Muses.’ A fragment of Ter- 
pander is the first literary expression of the idea, which was 
amplified by Sappho 2*~2% ; it is possible that it was sug- 
gested by a very early art-scheme in which Apollo was 
presented preceding or escorting the Muses. We are not 
sure that Movoayérns became an actual cult-title, as Movoaios 
appears to have been; in all probability it did, for Arrian, in 
a context which otherwise is a correct record of Greek ritual, 
declares that ‘those who devote themselves to education offer 
thanksgiving to the Muses, to Apollo Mousagetes, Mnemosyne, 
and Hermes 728,’ 

A question of interest, and perhaps answerable, arises now: 
how did Apollo acquire this predominant patronage of music 
and song? The unscientific nature of the attempt to deduce 
each and all the various qualities of a divinity from some 
single root-idea has long since been exposed ; and we should 
no longer be satisfied with, or spend time in considering, the 
view that Apollo was fond of music because he was the god 
of the sun. In tracing the evolution of any divinity, among 
the determining causes we must often reckon the peculiar 
character of the worshippers belonging to a certain stock or 
a certain locality. But no hypothesis framed on these lines 
will help us here, such for instance as O. Miiller’s, who tried 
to explain the character of Apollo almost wholly in the light 
of the Dorian temperament; for we cannot discover the 


* Theog. 94-95: Miller, Dse Dorter 
(2. 2, 8, § 10), would interpret these 
lines as meaning that the «@aporai 
belong to Apollo, the poets to the Muses, 
for he maintains that Apollo was only 
the patron of stringed music in the 


earlier period, never of poetry ; the dis- 
tinction is quite unnatural, and Od. 8. 
488 refates him: his dogma also that 
the Muses and Apollo never met in cult 
is denied by the record of Megalopolis 
(R. 230). 
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special tribe whose home was the cradle of Apolline worship, 
nor does it appear that one Greek stock was more or less 
devoted to music than another. Nor does it help us to say 
that he became pre-eminently a god of music, merely because 
his earliest festivals were accompanied by musical ritual; for 
it is probable that this was an invariable accompaniment of 
all the early Greek worship*. And it would probably be an 
anachronism to argue that Apollo acquired the patronage of 
this art, because he was from the outset a divinity of the 
higher culture in general. We may come nearer to the true 
explanation when we reflect that Dionysos also had a pro- 
nounced taste for a certain kind of music, and especially for 
the dramatic chorus, and that this gift that he gave was 
undoubtedly associated with the god’s other boon of the wine. 
Dionysos was also a prophet, and prophecy was Apollo's 
birthright. It is probable, in fact, that the inspiration of the 
prophet and the afflatus of the poet were regarded at one 
time as related phenomena arising from the same divine cause: 
we have seen, for instance, that water was a common source of 
Apolline divination, and it was occasionally also believed to be 
the source of the Muses’ inspiration, just as in Vedic mythology 
the intoxicating ‘soma’ was supposed to open the eyes of 
the seer and to quicken the song of the poet’, Orpheus and 
Kinyras of Cyprus were prophets as well as singers*, and Olen, 
Apollo’s oldest and chief singer, was by ancient tradition the 
‘first prophet of the god and the first framer of epic song,’ the 
original composer of the hexametric verse *. Apollo, therefore, 
who in the very early days of Hellenic religion was pre- 
eminent in the sphere of prophecy, was the most likely divinity 
to annex the province of music and song, especially as his 
divination was free from the gloom that enshrouded many of 
the chthonian pavreta. We must at the same time attribute 
some weight to the probability that his festivals at Delphi 
and Delos were already brilliant at a very remote period and 


® Thus the poet in Od. 22. 347 is said pp. 109. 
‘to sing both to gods and men’. ° Tac. Asst. 2. 3; Clem. Alex. Strom. 
b Vide Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, pp. 398 P. 
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might have attracted the best poetical and musical talent even 
before the time of Homer. Again, his faculties as a shealer, 
which appear to have been among the earliest of his endow- 
ments, would naturally bring him, as we have seen, into close 
association with music and song, these being so much in vogue 
for the purpose of incantation and charm-cures *. 

Having won the hegemony in this domain of art, the 
Apolline worship came to exert a potent and stimulating 
influence upon the development of Greek music and lyric: 
and probably nowhere else in the whole range of religious 
history is the legislative power of religion over the technique 
of art so clearly marked as here. The full exposition of 
the subject belongs to a different history”; and only the 
briefest reference to the facts is permissible now, to show 
how and why a certain type of music and metre possessing 
certain ethical or psychic quality became appropriated to 
Apollo. In the earliest record that bears at all on this 
question we find the x:@dpa, or the stringed instrument, which 
we may call the lyre, his special attribute; and we may 
be content to suppose with O. Miiller that the reason for 
this lay simply in its use in his earliest ritual and festivals, 
the lyre being probably the chief national instrument of 
Hellas in the Homeric and pre-Homeric periods. No doubt 
it was used as an accompaniment to the Paian, the oldest 
Apolline hymn, which, as we have seen, was partly a war-song, 
partly an invocation of the god’s help against sickness, and 
which was always stately and of fair omen. The serious and 
elevated character which such religious service would give to 
the lyre-music was further maintained by its association with 
heroic song. And even for the simple ritual of the harvest-field, 


(crap. 


® Miller, Dse Dorier (2. 2, 8, § 10), 
supposes that music was also associated 
with the Apolline «d@apors: this is only 
proved so far as the cure of disease 
was regarded as a xd@apors (cf. R. 2734 
with Plut. 1146 D): it does not appear in 
the Apolline purifications from madness 
or guilt, though the Bacchic dance and 
song were supposed to have this effect 


on the Maenads, vide Plat. Laws, p. 
790 E, and Apoll. B#d/. 3. 3, 3 (Me- 
lampus cures the madness of the Proe- 
tides, per’ dAadaypov «al rivos twOéov 
Xopeias). 

> Vide, for instance, G. S. Famell’s 
Greek Lyric Poetry, pp. 34-44, ‘Mu- 
sical accompaniment of Greek song.’ 
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for instance, for the singing of the harvest-hymn, which was 
called the Linos-song, the stringed instrument was used rather 
than the pipe or flute. The latter was no doubt of immemorial 
antiquity, and Homer was well acquainted with it, but only 
mentions it in connexion with the shepherds’ melody, or the 
bridal-procession in the street, or with the festal merriment in 
the camp of the victorious Trojans. It was in post-Homeric 
times that it came into vogue in the religious services, mainly 
in the wilder cult of Dionysos, or in the melancholy and 
pathetic liturgies of the Cybele-Attis worship of Asia Minor. 
It has been supposed that the Apolline religion which, by 
reason of the sanity and brightness now belonging to it, was 
certainly alien to. these, was alien also to the flute-music, 
which was specially expressive of the later Phrygo-Thracian 
religious sentiment that penetrated Greece after the eighth 
or seventh century. No doubt the myth of Marsyas was 
interpreted as expressing this antagonism, and Plato contrasts 
the lyre-music of Apollo with the instruments of Marsyas 
which the philosopher contemns and rejects*, But the 
opposition between the two systems need not have been felt 
at once, nor did the Apolline ritual everywhere maintain this 
puritanical attitude. The musical symbolism in the legend of 
the death of Marsyas, which was probably not the original 
significance of the story”, may have been an aftergrowth of 
the sixth century: we note the same intention in the Attic 
myth of the fifth century concerning Athena and the flute- 
loving Satyr. The tradition which associated Apollo with the 
death of Linos may have been older, but it does not bear at 
all on the present point, namely, the opposition between an 
Apolline and an innovating system of music®. On the other 
hand some of the earliest or mythical masters of the flute, 
such as Olympos and Kinyras, had the closest connexion and 


* Rep. p. 399- ° O. Miiller (op. cit. 2. 2, 8, § 12) 

> The story of the flaying of Marsyas wrongly explains the Linos-story: in 
and his hanging on a pine-tree was the Argive version, which is based on 
probably one of a common type of old ritual, Apollo is his father and 
legends arising from vegetation-ritual; avenger: vide Paus. 2. 19, 8, Konon, 
our earliest authority is Herodotus, 7.26. 19: he is always a harp-player. 
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friendship with Apollo*. And, after all, the new and fasc- 
nating instrument won its way into all the great cengres of 
his worship. It is only at Delphi where we hear of temporary 
resistance : in the second Pythiad, according to Pausanias, the 
auletic competitions which had been allowed in the first, were 
abolished, because the Amphictyons regarded the flute as 
unsuitable to an Apolline festival on account of its melancholy 
character and its association with elegiac poetry and funeral 
rites 256e, But Pausanias does not seem to have been aware, as 
Strabo was, that the prohibition was afterwards withdrawn™**: 
the later writers on music describe a vépos aiAntixds in vogue 
at Delphi, which was an entirely musical representation of 
the battle of Apollo and Python, and was attributed by 
Plutarch to Olympos 6°; and one of the recently discovered 
Delphic hymns of the second century B.C. was clearly intended 
to be sung to the mingled accompaniment of the lyre and the 
flute’. The latter appears at an early period to have gained 
a place in the musical ritual of the Delphic Stepteria, the 
festival which dramatized the death of Python, Apollo's 
flight and return from Tempe ***% At Delos we hear of 
choruses and hyporchemata accompanied by string and wind- 
music #36, Even the Cretans, who were so devoted to the 
lyre that for a long time they used it alone for their battle- 
music°, and who produced early masters of legendary fame 
for their lyre-playing4, at last send forth Thaletas, a dis- 
tinguished flute-player, to Sparta, where he appears to have 
composed songs with wind-accompaniment for the Gymno- 
paidia®: perhaps it was to him that the Spartans owed the 
fashion of marching to battle with the sound of the flute. In 
fact, so popular was the new music from the seventh century 
onward, that Apollo was actually reputed to be its inventor, 


* In a late version, which obviously 
borrowed from the Marsyas story, 
Apollo kills Kinyras out of musical 
emulation ; Schol. Hom. //. 11, 20. 

> Bull. Corr. Hell. 1894, p. 393. 

° Plut. De Music. § 26. 

« The seven-stringed lyre was known 
in Crete in the ‘Minoan’ period: on 


the remarkable sarcophagus recently 
discovered by the Italians near Phaistos, 
we find it in the hands of a worshipper 
clad in a long robe who is one of a pro- 
cession in the cult of the double Axes. 

° This appears probable from Plat. 
De Mus. § 10; but vide Bergk, Lzterat.- 
Gesch. 2, p. 228, n. 94. 
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possibly deriving from it one or two of his cult-titles* and 
allowing flutes to be dedicated in his temples 2 ; nor was its 
tone regarded as essentially lugubrious °. 

It seems then that the Greek world were larger-minded 
than Plato in this matter, and that the distinction between 
Apolline and Dionysiac music did not resolve itself into the 
difference between string and wind. It was the difference, 
rather, between a statelier, severer, more ethical system of 
rhythm and harmony and a laxer and more passionate, really 
in some sense the difference between the music Plato approved 
and that which he reprobated ; perhaps a modern analogy 
might explain it as the difference between the styles of Bach 
and Wagner. It is Pindar who first characterizes the 
specially Apolline style in the words of the fifth Pythian ode: 
‘the god has given to whomsoever he will the lyre and the 
Muse's inspiration, and brings into our hearts the peaceful 
law-abiding temper.’ This is the sedate, ‘ordered and 
chastened’ music, with its strongly marked ethical qualities, 
that Plutarch 2% contrasts with the ‘dithyrambs of Dionysos, 
full of passion and change®*.’ And it is for this reason that 
Plato is moved to maintain that the earliest real education is 
the musical education first given through Apollo and the 
Muses ¢, and to condemn the flute as immoral because of the 
great variety of its notes, because it was too ‘ pan-harmonic ’®. 
Fortunately, Plato’s views about this particular instrument did 
not affect the development of European wind-music: the 


* e.g. Aovdwras (R. 226): AvAaris— 
an epithet of Apollo K:@apq8és on coins of 
Magnesia—etymologically cannot be 
derived from avAds the flute (R. 225); 
probably from some unknown place- 
name AvAai (Steph. s.v. mentions two 
places of this name in Lyciaand Cilicia). 
Wilamowitz-Mollendorf, Gott. Gelehrt. 
Ans. 1900, p. 573, suggest that “YAa 
in Pausanias (vide R. 3) is a mistake for 
AvAal; but Pausanias’ reading is sup- 
ported by the derivative ‘TAdrns. 

> In a beautiful passage in the Bac- 
chae (1. 380) Euripides speaks of the 


‘laughter of the flute’: yet Plutarch 
ventures to assert ‘that it is only recently 
that the flute has dared to raise its voice 
on glad occasions, in old time it was 
devoted to the service of sorrow,’ 
p. 394C. 

© Plato also, in the Laws, takes the 
Paean and the Dithyramb as two oppos- 
ing types, p. 7oo: in the Hyakinthia, 
where the fiute played a prominent part, 
the paean was sung in anapaestic metre 
and ‘in a high pitch,’ vide R. 247. 

d Laws, 654 A. 

© Rep. p. 399. 
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artist has never been stopped by the philosopher: but as 
regards the question of ethics involved, Plato seems to have 
been in agreement with the ancient theory and practice of 
some leading Greek states ; if, indeed, we may trust Plutarch, 
who tells us that ‘in old time the men of Lacedaemon, 
Mantinea, Pellene, selected one musical mode, or at most very 
few, such as conduced to the correction of our moral nature®.’ 
And the passage just quoted from the Republic is well illus- 
trated by the story that Athcnaeus has preserved » concerning 
Timotheos of Miletos: this versatile Ionian musician came to 
Sparta and gave a performance—no doubt at Apollo's 
festival of the Karneia—on a ‘ magadis,’ an oriental harp with 
many strings; the Spartan magistrates accused him of ‘cor- 
rupting the ancient music,’ and some one proceeded gravely to 
cut out the superfluous strings from the offensive instrument, 
but Timotheos defended himself and his magadis by pointing 
to a small statue of Apollo, that they happened to possess, 
holding a lyre of the same number of chords*. The poetry 
of Terpander was specially devoted to Sparta and the 
Karneia festival; and the fragments preserved, with their 
earnest ethical quality, their high religious exaltation, may be 
taken as types of Apolline music : they show too the stately 
march of the spondaic rhythm, also the attractiveness for 
Apollo of the dactylic and hexametric metres with their old 
heroic and worshipful associations ; and Christodoros speaks 
of the soothing effect of Terpander’s lyric on the hearts of the 
Spartans who were wearied with the troubles of the Amyclean 
war 4, 

Accepting then the fact, we may conclude with the question 
how a style with such strongly marked characteristics came in 
the best ages to be consecrated to this divinity. Shall we 
believe, as O. Miiller seemed to desire us, that Apollo started 
with a fixed ethical and spiritual character that demanded 
a certain style of stately, reposeful, and bright music? There 
may be some degree of truth in such a dogma, so far, for 


* De Mus. c. 33. of the charge and his own defence, 
> p. 636 e (from Artemon). ll. 215-45. 
¢ The newly-discovered papyrus with @ Eephras. ii. 115-16. 

Timotheos’ poem contains his account 
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instance, as we may be justified in believing that his aversion 
to the things of the lower world and to the ritual of death was 
an ancient trait in him that would at once make its impress 
on the forms of art-expression: the glimmer of brightness 
about him may be part of the aboriginal concept, as also his 
reminently public and political character, which kept him from 
any interest in domestic life and female vocations and needs, 
and would tend to appropriate to him a specially manly or 
martial style. But the dogma is hazardous on the whole. In 
the pre-Homeric period we are not sure that the ethical 
psychology of each divine personality was at all clearly 
marked: and the Phoebus Apollo of Homer is not such a 
character as at once to suggest the grave and solemn music of 
a Terpander or a Handel. And the dogma may to some 
extent mistake cause for effect ; the art-form need not always 
have been the effect of a certain divine conception, but itself 
may have often helped to evolve and to modify that con- 
ception. And the prior cause may frequently have been 
ritualistic: ritual, as it produced a certain mythology, pro- 
duced also a certain type of art in accordance with its own 
practical aims, and this in its turn helped to make articulate 
the worshipper’s imagination of the divinity: the idea of the 
divine personality, thus fixed, reacts on the art-form, and 
fixes and conserves certain types. It is particularly the study 
of the Apolline cult that suggests these general reflections : 
for we find in it a special ritual with an appropriate form of 
art that was evidently of great antiquity, the ritual of the 
Paean, composed originally in hexameters, and consecrated to 
Apollo as the healer and the giver of victory, and both from 
metre and its occasion certain to evolve a stately and 
euphemistic style. 

Again, an early feature of his festivals was the group-dance, 
accompanied by song, that developed into the composition 
known as the hyporchema: this was a dance of the young 
men or warriors representing some action with song accom- 
paniment*: the earliest example of this may have been the 


* In the fifth century the hyporchema comic dance (id. 630 e), and women 
was no longer specially Apolline (e.g. joimed in it (631 c). 
Athenae. 617 c): it degenerated into a 
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dance called the ‘Crane dance,’ invented, it was said, by 
Theseus, who with his young men danced round the altar at 
Delos a mimetic representation of the labyrinth and probably 
the adventure of the Minotaur 78, In Sparta the group- 
dancing in Apollo’s ritual took on a martial character, the 
‘music’ in the Gymnopaidia commemorated an incident of. 
battle 7518 and the Karneia appears to have admitted a dance 
of armed men **, And the véyos, or solemn religious hymn, 
sung by the poet with lyre accompaniment, originated in this 
worship ; a stately measure and form were inevitable here, as the 
singer himself appears at first to have impersonated the god*: 
subsequently its theme became narrative or half-mimetic, the 
vouos tvOtxds, for instance, a musical rendering of the struggle 
with Python #64, It is early to estimate how such early 
ritualistic celebrations would tend towards consecrating a 
distinct ethical style as appropriate to this divinity. And 
this Apolline music was made articulate and to some extent 
stereotyped at a period before Hellas was invaded and 
captured by the wilder worship of Dionysos and the orgiastic 
passion of the Asiatic religion. _Uncontaminated by these, 
Apollo and his Muse were able to retain to a late period 
something of their old stateliness and calm. 

The application of a moral standard to art is familiar to 
ourselves, What may appear startling to most moderns is 
that a question of art-expression should be regarded as 
essentially a religious question: but such surprise only reveals 
a vacuum in our religious consciousness, and in this one respect 
Greek religion may appear richer and deeper than our own. 
The Apolline cult rendered great service to society, as we 
have seen and shall see, and by developing the sense of 
religious purity some service to the individual conscience ; but 
its unique achievement was that through it, more than through 
any other ancient worship, the intellectual life and the work of 
the thinker and the artist were consecrated to God. 


* Vide R. 225: the idea that the deity descends from the archaic con- 
performer in a ritual personates the ception of priesthood. 


CHAPTER V 


APOLLINE RITUAL 


THE record of the ritual and festivals consecrated to the 
Apolline worship has more than a merely antiquarian interest, 
for no part of the history of the god reveals more clearly 
the intimacy of his association with the primitive and the 
advanced stages of Hellenic civilization. 

We may observe, in the first place, that the ceremonies 
as far as they are recorded are open and public, nor is there 
any indication of an Apolline ‘mystery’ with secret rites of 
initiation, though private guilds mainly in the later period 
were sometimes instituted in his honour. We have only 
two examples of a nightly and mystic service, namely 
the special preparation of the Argive priestess and the 
Klarian prophet *; and here the officiating individuals enter 
into communion with the deity through sacrament. Other- 
wise the sacrifices are mainly of the usual Hellenic form, 
being occasionally bloodless oblations, but far more frequently 
animal-offerings, among which we must reckon with a survival 
of human sacrifice *"*~-*"*, The former?® are found in the 
Delian-Hyperborean ritual of the dzapxai, and belong there- 
fore to the oldest period; and in Delos stood the famous 
altar of Apollo the Father, known in later times as ‘the 
holy’ or ‘righteous’ altar, because of the ritual law that 
forbade the shedding of blood upon it®. Clemens speaks 
of it as most ancient, and Porphyry supposes that the 
vegetarian-ritual with which it was associated descended from 

* Vide supra, pp. 128, 216, 224. the form of the statement is indefinite, 
Strab. p. 468 (bk. 10, c. 10), mentions and it is quite possible that he intends 
Apollo among those deities who were only rd xopedy to apply to Apollo. 


worshipped with orgiastic rites, choral > Vide p. 161. 
celebrations and mystic initiation; but 
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the earliest period of human history when man was innocent 
of blood. But we have no general rule by which we can 
determine the bloodless to be earlier than the blood-offering ; 
and it is significant that near the ‘holy’ stood the ‘horned’ 
altar, that took its name from the ‘horns of consecration,’ 
a type that Dr. Arthur Evans has made known to us as 
of Mycenaean origin *, and which arose from some ritual of 
animal sacrifice. The instances he gives us belong mainly 
to Cretan worship, and the ‘horned altar’ of Delos is associated 
with the legend of Theseus and Crete *, and may therefore 
belong to as ancient a period of the Delian cult as the other. 
No general hypothesis has as yet been put forth that would 
explain the distinction common in Greek religion between 
the blood-offering and the bloodless. Servius, quoting vaguely 
from Varro, assures us that there were many altars of Apollo 
and ‘his son, probably Asklepios, where the same rule 
obtained as at the Delian*”*; and we have an example at 
Athens of cereal offerings to the two divinities in a joint- 
worship 26. Stephanus records a quaint child’s story that 
preserves the legend of a similar ritual at Patara?"’. Finally, 
in the Attic Pyanepsia %*, we have traces of a ritual in which 
vegetables consecrated to the god were consumed in a sacra- 
mental meal. We can scarcely hope to find a hypothesis 
that will cover every case; but we may explain the blood- 
lessness of the ‘holy’ altar in Delos if we may surmise that it 
had been built to receive the ‘Hyperborean’ offerings of 
cereals in the ancient days when the Ionians first settled 
in Delos and diverted their oblations from Delphi to this new 
home of their Father-God. 

As regards the other type of sacrifice, we find all the usual 
animals of the pastoral and agricultural society consecrated 
to Apollo, and no one kind seems specially predominant, 
in the later period at least. But we have reason to suppose 
that the goat was of peculiar sanctity and respect in the 
more primitive times when Apollo was worshipped as the goat- 
herd2"#8, At Delphi.it long remained the favoured victim 
with which to propitiate the prophetic god’, and a story 


® Hell. Journ, 190l, p. 135, &c.; cf. 192, Fig. 66. 
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was in vogue that goats were the original discoverers of the 
oracular powers of the site: the Eleusinian offering of a goat 
to Apollo Pythios probably preserved a Delphic tradition 1. 
In the Laconian feast called the Komldes no other sacrificial 
animal was allowed, and all the people ceremoniously partook 
of its flesh, eating it with a special kind of bread “#8. The 
same victim was sacrificed to Apollo ’Azorpdématos, ‘ the Averter 
of ill,’ in the Marathonian tetrapolis*"44; and the men of 
Kleonai, as we have seen, when threatened by the plague, 
offered a he-goat at sunrise and dedicated a bronze figure of 
one at Delphi*!'; and when the worship was introduced 
into Rome the Greek ritual was borrowed. The goat-sacrifice 
may often have been piacular, the animal dying for the sins 
of the people, and in some way representing the community. 
But the only trace of the ‘theanthropic’ character of this 
animal is found in a Roman cult, of which the rites may 
have been Hellenic—a goat was sacrificed according to Aulus 
Gellius, ‘humano ritu,’ to Vejovis, who was sometimes iden- 
tified with Apollo?’*4, Finally, the aegis seems to have 
been part of the magical outfit of Apollo as of Zeus in the 
Homeric period, and this was only the divine goat-skin that 
derived its prophylactic and thaumaturgic qualities from the 
potency of the sacrificial altar and from the communion 
between the animal and the God*. 

Of the significance of the wolf in the legend and ritual 
of Apollo Lykeios 2"**, enough has perhaps been said». But 
we may note again the curious story that it was a wolf that 
brought to Apollo the purifying laurel-bough from Tempe 
after the slaughter of Python. -As we know that the same 
ceremony was performed in a Delphian festival by a young 
priest, we may find a clue to the story in the supposition 
that in prehistoric times the officiating minister was called 
by the name, and perhaps appeared in the guise, of a wolf, 
just as the ministers of Poseidon were themselves called 
tatpot. The scholiast on Sophocles mentions that according 
to common, report wolves were actually sacrificed to the 
wolf-god at Argos, and if we could accept this as authentic, 


* Vide vol. 1, p. 100, > Vide p. 114 seq. 
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and could discover that the sacrificers really partook of the 
flesh or blood of the offering, we should have most of the 
elements here of that type of sacrifice which Robertson 
Smith has described as the sacramental eating of the thean- 
thropic animal. 

The problem of the Sminthian worship * touches the ques- 
tion of these animal-incarnations of the deity. Modern 
anthropology has tended to assume a totemic origin for the 
Cretan-Aeolic cult of Apollo the mouse-god, while admitting 
the hypothesis that a higher Hellenic has here imposed itself 
upon a lower non-Hellenic religion. The ritual-facts that 
have to be considered can be very briefly stated: mice are 
said to have been worshipped by a certain stock in the Troad 
and to have been treated with reverence in the temple of 
Apollo Smintheus; the god derived his title from them, 
and the figure of a mouse was carved by Skopas beneath 
the foot of his statue, probably as a ‘speaking’ symbol. 
Apart from outside analogies, this is all we know of the 
local cult-fact. It may mean as much as Mr. Andrew 
Lang” and others have discerned in it, or it may mean much 
less. The general question that it might raise concerning 
Greek religion and sociology cannot be discussed here, and 
would perhaps in any case be irrelevant; because we are 
very probably confronted here with phenomena of non- 
Hellenic origin. It may be sufficient for the present to 
observe, first, that Aelian’s phrase ‘ the inhabitants of Amaxitos 
in the Troad worship the mouse’ is extremely vague, as it 
might indicate either a serious cult of the mouse as a mysterious 
divine power or a trifling and occasional propitiation of a little 
anima] harmful to the crops ; secondly, that Apollo as the agri- 
cultural deity might naturally be supposed to be in some way 
answerable for the field-mice, occasionally—according to the 
various cult-legends—sending them as a plague or to assist his 
Cretan followers and occasionally destroying them, and that 
certain mice might be kept in his temple and treated kindly in 
order to persuade the rest of their tribe to do no harm to 


* Vide Geogr. Reg. s.v. Aeolis. 
> Custom and Myth, p. 103 (Apollo and the mouse). 
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the fields ; thirdly, that there is no indication that Apollo was 
regarded as incarnate in the mouse, or that his worshippers 
in Aeolis ate mice ceremoniously, as certain Semites may 
have done *, or ever offered them in sacrifice to him: finally, 
that there is no record or hint of a totemic mouse-tribe in 
this district. 

We must be careful to distinguish the casual propitiation and 
bribing of animals, that was no doubt fairly frequent in Greece 
as in other countries, from permanent and definite animal- 
worship. A ‘sacrifice’ or a bribe was offered to the flies before 
the festival of Apollo at Leukas?"°>, as it was at Elis before the 
Zeus-sacrifice, to induce them to go away and not worry the 
sacrificers ; but this does not amount to ‘ fly-worship, nor was 
Zeus or Apollo regarded as incarnate in the flies». 

As regards his other sacrificial animals, there is little that 
seems to call for special comment. The sacrifice of the 
wild boar on Mount Lykaion was piacular, for the flesh 
does not appear to have been eaten but was wholly consumed 
at the altar: the same animal appears to have been used 
for ritual purposes occasionally at Delphi: but usually, except 
for lustral or piacular ceremonies, the pig did not figure in 
the Apolline cult or legend, probably for reasons that have 
been given’. In most Greek rituals there are certain ‘ tapus,’ 
and the explanation generally escapes us. In Apollo’s the 
horse was tabooed, according to Sextus Empiricus?"*°, and 
horse-sacrifice, as has been shown’, was always something 
exceptional in Greece. We hear too that dogs were forbidden 
in Delos*'*”, although they were reverentially treated in the 
Attic ritual of Asklepios-Apollo#®*, and we find a figure 
that is probably Apollo accompanied by one on a coin of 
the Cretan Eleutherna °. 

In regard to the records of the sacrifices both in this and 
other cults, the main question of interest is whether we can 
discover a clear sacramental concept in the ceremonies of 

* For thesanctity of the mouseamong 26, 7, Plin. V. H. 10, 75. 
Semitic peoples see Robertson Smith, ° Vide p. 128. 
Religion of the Semites, p. 338. @ Vide Poseidon-cult, p. 20. 

b Vide Zeus, R. 63: cf. sacrifice to ° Vide Head, Hist. Num. p. 393. 
Mulaypos in Arcadia and Elis, Paus. 8. 
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the altar. It emerges, as we have seen, at Argos in a 
private and peculiar ritual*; and we have reason to suppose 
that the victim called at Delphi the écvwrnp, ‘the giver of 
holiness, which was slain when the “Oo.ot were elected, was 
regarded as the temporary incarnation of the deity, so that 
the contact of its flesh or blood or skin could communicate 
holiness to the ‘holy one’?*’. It seems likely also that 
the goat-sacrifice already mentioned in the Laconian Koes 
was a real sacrament, and the people may have believed 
that they were putting themselves into communion with 
Apollo by devouring sacred flesh in which his spirit was 
temporarily incarnate. But elsewhere the record fails us 
We may apply the term ‘sacrament’ in a non-mystic sense to 
the practice common from Homeric times downwards of the 
deity and the worshippers feasting together at a common 
meal, whereby they all become in some measure of one flesh 
by partaking the same food. We hear of the sapdotro of 
Apollo at Acharnai™* and in Delos®. How far the idea of 
communion was vitalized in such rites we cannot estimate. 
We can, however, be reasonably sure that there was nothing 
in them that suggested to the worshipper that Apollo was 
himself dying a sacrificial death. 

The Apolline festivals, which have now to be considered, 
range over the spring, summer, and autumn periods of the 
year, and it marks the character of the bright god that none of 
them are known to have fallen in the winter season. The 
Epiphany, or the day of Apollo’s coming, was celebrated by 
certain states usually in the spring or early summer*®. And 
certain days in the month appear to have been specially conse- 
crated to him, the first, the seventh, the fourteenth, and the 


* pp. 128, 304. 

> Geogr. Reg. s.v. Delos. 

© In Boeotia the Daphnephoria, a 
spring festival, commemorated his Epi- 
phany (R. 14, 267): in Athens the Thar- 
gelia probably, for Istros describes it in his 
treatise on the "Empdveca: (R. 241°): in 
Delphi there was a feast on his birthday, 
the seventh of Busios (R. 128"), the first 


spring month, and this may have been 
identical with the Oeopdmia (R. 364°): an 
obscure legend in Pausanias seems to 
point to an Epiphany-feast of Apollo’s 
at Sikyon (vide Geogr. Reg. s. 9. Sikyon). 
It is doubtful if the statement for which 
Vergil is the earliest authority that 
Apollo sojoumed in Lycia in the winter 
has any ritualistic value (R. 263 *). 
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twentieth, which mark the different phases of the moon in the 
lunar month. But the seventh day was that in which the god 
especially delighted *; and as this was supposed to be the day 
of his birth he was called “ESdopzayérns, and on this most of 
his great festivals are known to have begun. Sacrifice was 
also offered to him on the other sacred days, and from these 
he derived the appellatives Neoyyvios and Elxddios, which 
are all the more singular as there is no other instance of a 
Greek divinity receiving cult-titles in this way from the ritual- 
calendar *9°-235, No satisfactory explanation, astronomical or 
other, has been suggested for these facts. We must suppose 
that the consecration of this seventh day was an early event in 
Greek religion, as Hesiod attests it and so many Greek com- 
munities acknowledged it in their Apolline festival service. 

We may distinguish the more purely agrarian feasts from 
those in which the artistic character is the more prominent. 
The former can be usually recognized as harvest-celebrations 
or festivals of the first-fruits, and mostly present certain primi- 
tive features that allow us to group them with other European 
peasant-rituals that have been brought to light and explained 
by modern anthropology. 

The most important of this type were the Karneia, the 
Hyakinthia, and the Thargelia. The leading questions con- 
cerning the Karneia have already been handled, and it remains 
to state the details of the ritual and to estimate the evidence 
from them. 

The Laconian Karneia “1, about which alone we have any 
clear statement of date, fell on the seventh of the month 
Karneios which corresponded to the Athenian Metageitnion, 
nearly to August in our calendar, and lasted for nine days??™%8e, 
The ritual, as described, appears to have been partly agrarian, 
partly warlike. A certain functionary was decked with 
garlands, and, after praying for blessings on the city, started 
off running, pursued by certain young men who must be 
unmarried and who were called cragvAodpépo. or ‘ Grape- 
cluster-runners’: if they caught him, it was a good omen for 

* The festival of the sister goddess sometimes fell on the seventh also: e.g. 
at Antioch, Zzdan, 1, p. 236 (Reiske). 

S 2 
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the state, but bad if they failed. This is primitive agrarian 
ritual, instituted to promote the fertility of the harvest and the 
vintage. The other aspect of the whole festival is that of 
which we hear most. Demetrios of Skepsis declared that the 
Lacedaemonian Karneia was a plunots or symbolic representa- 
tion of the military life; but all that he tells us is that the 
men lived and feasted together throughout the whole time, 
divided into nine groups of three phratries, each group 
occupying a place called a Zxids, which contained ‘something 
like tents’: he adds that everything was performed ‘ by word 
of command.’ If this were all, we might believe that he has 
mistaken a Feast of Tabernacles, which might be purely 
agrarian, for a military commemoration. But we learn from 
an author quoted in Bekker’s Anecdota that the ‘ gymnopaidia’ 
formed part of the Karneia 7*!8, and from Sosibios that the 
leaders of the choruses in the gymnopaidia wore crowns of 
palm-leaves that were called 6upearixol and were commemora- 
tive of the victory at Thyrea*, and from another sou.ce that 
the paeans which were sung by the boys contained allusions 
to other historical achievements, such as the fight at Thermo- 
pylae. These choruses then, which were danced by boys, 
youths, and men naked, had a military character. And we 
must believe that this was as much part of the original Karneia 
as the agrarian ritual; for the festival at Cyrene included 
a hoplite-dance, and at Argos its legend and at least part of 
its ritual was clearly military, both the god and the priest 
being there called “Ayjrwp, the ‘leader of the host,’ a name 
that was supposed to allude to the invading march of the 
Dorians #14, It is a legitimate conclusion then that among 
the Dorians, at least, the festival of the ‘god of herds’ had 
taken on a martial character before they reached the Pelo- 
ponnese», In Sparta it afforded an important stimulus to 


* A small bronze statuette has been Wolters, Jahrb. d. Arch. Inst. 1896, 
discovered at Amyklai of a nude lyre- p.8; £ph. Arch. 1892, Pl. II. 
playing figure wearing a peculiar crown > Wide, Lakon. Kulte, p. 81, denies 
which is probably a @vpearixds: it is the military character of the festival 
likely that the figure represents one of altogether, but without considering the 
the choregi in the Gymnopaidia, vide evidence from Argos and Cyrene. 
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the national culture, fostering the arts of music and song. 
The great names of Terpander, Thaletas, and Alkman are 
associated with it: and as the festival-compositions contained 
allusions to stirring contemporary events, so Euripides’ chorus 
imagined that the devotion of Alcestis would be the theme of 
the minstrel at the Karneia, ‘when the moon was high in 
heavens all night long®.’ 

In this record it is the page of primitive peasant-ritual 
unfolded to us that is most attractive to the anthropologist. 
The running and the pursuit of the garland-man has, in my 
opinion, been explained on the whole rightly by Dr. Wide 
on the lines which I have indicated above’; the person who 
is dressed up in the ‘ stemmata,’ a sort of Jack-in-the-green, is 
the incarnation of the vegetation-power who wishes to escape 
after the harvest, but is pursued by the husbandmen, and if 
possible captured. Modern studies in European folk-religion 
have made this ceremony so familiar that there is no need to 
illustrate it here with other examples. It is more necessary 
to remark that this is the only clear instance in ancient Greece 
of this pursuit in a vegetation-ritual surviving in a state-service, 
though there are legendary hints of it elsewhere°, and we may 


* An interesting suggestion has 
recently been made by Mr. Binney in 
the Class. Rev. 1905, p. 98 (‘ The 
Alcestis as a folk-drama’), that the 
story of Alcestis was really acted at the 
Karneia as a development of an old- 
world mummers’-play, a ‘ vegetation- 
drama’ of death and revival. We may 
believe that there was some ‘mummery’ 
in the Kameia, certain people wearing 
masks, vide p. 262, note b: the question 
whether the festival included a simulated 
death is discussed below, p. 263: Euri- 
pides’ words would certainly gain in 
point if the Alcestis-legend was really 
an integral part of the Laconian celebra- 
tion, but I am not convinced that they 
prove that it was. 

> Op. cit. pp. 73-86. 

¢ We have ritual and ritual-legend 
expressing the idea of the disappearance 


of the deity, and the search of the wor- 
shipper, in the cults of Hera (vide Cults, 
vol. 1, pp. 185-189), and Harmonia 
(Schol. Eur. Phoen. 8); but these are 
not parallel to the pursuit on the har- 
vest-field. We have dim traces in 
legend, but not in any recorded ritual, 
of a pursuit of Dionysos that was per- 
haps analogous to the ceremony of the 
Karmeia (Plut. p. 717 A, Schol. Hom. 
il, 6. 131). The priest of Dionysos 
at Potniai pursues one of the descendants 
of the Minyades with drawn sword 
(Plat. Qsaest. Graec. 38), but the 
intended victim was always a woman, 
and there is no trace of vegetation- 
ritual. The latter may be the original 
source of the human sacrifice in the 
worship of Aglauros; the victim runs 
round the altar, but there is no mention 
of pursuit, vide vol. 3, p. 19. 
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suspect that it explains the practice observed at Tegea, where 
in the festival of Apollo ’Ayueds the priestess of Artemis 
‘pursued some one’*. In the Karneia we need not doubt but 
that the pursued person is the temporary representative of the 
divinity, not necessarily of the unreal Kdpyos, but of Apollo 
Kdpveros, who as a deity of vegetation could easily attract to 
himself a peasant-rite that belonged originally to a lower 
stratum of religion. The garlanded runner could take to 
himself the appellatives of the deity in whose service he was 
performing his part, and might be called Kdpveios Olxéras or 
Kdpvetos Sreyparias or Apouateds. The original idea of the 
race was probably blurred in the later period. We are not 
told that he was called Kdpvos, ‘the ram, or that he or his 
followers » masqueraded in the guise of the sacrificial animal *, 
though the kindred figure of Kptos4 and the great prevalence 
of animal sacrificial dances in prehistoric Greece may suggest 
this. But whether as the priest who performed the sacrifice 
or as the human counterpart of the ‘theanthropic animal,’ in 
him we may be sure the power of the god was supposed to 
reside. And a double part seems to have been assigned to 
the runner: in his character as priest or votary he invokes 
a blessing, in his character as god he runs away and Is pursued. 
With what object? Partly, I would suggest, that the pur- 
suers may touch his sacred person with the grape-clusters 
which they carry in their hands, so that these being impreg- 
nated with his virtue, the whole of the vintage may prosper, 
by the well-known law of magic ritual that the part acts on 
the whole. And if we suppose that the ‘staphylodromi’ then 
ran round the vineyards bearing with them these consecrated 
products, we shall understand the obscure phrase of Hesychius, 


_ ® The ritual was explained by the 

story of the murder of Skephros, the 
friend and votary of Apollo, by Leimon 
(R. 48>). 

> It seems that all those who officiated 
were called Kapveara:, a name of no 
special significance (R. 231 >). 

© Wide, op. cit. p. 78, concludes too 
much from the passages he quotes from 


Hesychius : the locus s. v. oreppariatoy 
(Stanrcy re ty éoprp wouwéaw Salpoves) 
no doubt refers to the Kameia, but 
conveys no hint of an animal-masque : 
the others which he gives s.v. 3een- 
Aorai, Sixndov, ate not necessarily. rele- 
vant, cf. Athenae. p. 621 E. 
@ Vide p. 135. 
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who describes these personages as ‘those who stimulate the 
vintage-labourers’ 741°, 

But, according to Wide *, the original object of the pursuit 
was to slay the garlanded man or man-beast who embodied 
the spirit of vegetation, though he does not discuss why it was 
necessary on this theory for the pursuers to carry grape- 
clusters. Now the slaying, whether real or simulated, of the 
representative of vegetation, is a fact of peasant-ritual with 
which we have been made familiar; but it was not universal 
or necessary: he might be kept and put to other uses. But is 
there any suggestion of a slaying of Karneios? Not in any 
record of the ritual, but only in the legend that a certain 
Acarnanian prophet called Karnos was slain, a legend recorded 
by Theopompos?7*, But if we take this story as evidence 
sufficient to prove that the human sacrifice of the representa- 
tive of the god was once a part of the Karneia, we still ought 
not to explain this as an instance of the familiar vegetation- 
ritual. 

For according to that legend it is not the garlanded man, 
the ‘ Jack-in-the-green,’ who was slain, but the prophet-priest 
who led the host as the incarnation of Apollo Karneios (or 
Agyieus) and himself called at Argos ‘ Hagetor ’ like the god 
himself: and this is a very different figure. The legend then 
may be evidence of that slaying of the god-priest with which 
readers of Dr. Frazer’s work are familiar, but not of a human 
sacrifice according to harvest-ritual. And if the priest dies 
a sacrificial death, the question must arise how far the god 
was supposed to die also, but this will be more conveniently 
discussed below in connexion with the human sacrifices in 
Apolline cult. But we cannot assign full value to the testi- 
mony of a single legend, unless there is some data afforded 
by the actual ritual to support it. And inthis case there are 
none: in the Karneia, dissimilar in this to the Hyakinthia, we 
can discover no chthonian rites at all: there is no grave 
of Karnos, no mourning for him, no piacular ceremonies 
recorded °. 


* Op. cit. p. 80. probably from Theopompos—that the 
> Pausanias’ statement (R.27)—derived Dorian worship of Apollo Karneios 
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We may now consider certain features of the other leading 
Laconian festival, the Hyakinthia **°-25*, This great national 
celebration was held at Amyklai in the month Hekatom- 
baion %®—which corresponds roughly to the last half of May 
and first half of June—and probably began on the seventh 
day. Our chief authority for it is the Lakonica of Polykrates, 
from whom Athenaeus quotes the following description ™’. 
‘The Laconians celebrate the festival of the Hyakinthia for 
three days: and owing to the sorrow for Hyakinthos they 
neither wear crowns at the evening banquets nor bring in 
bread or cakes to the meal... and they do not sing the paean 
to the god, but having dined with great decorum they depart. 
But on the middle of the three days there is a varied show 
and a great and remarkable gathering. Boys, with their 
tunics tucked up, play on the lyre and sing to the flute, 
striking all the chords at once with the plectron, and sing the 
praises of the god in anapaestic rhythm and high pitch: while 
dancers mingling with them move in an archaic style of 
dancing to the accompaniment of flute and song. Others in 
gay apparel ride through the theatre on horseback, and 
youths formed into very large choruses enter and sing some 
of their native songs. Of the maidens some ride on richly 
decorated chariots of wickerwork, others drive in procession 
their chariot-teams for racing: the whole city is in movement 
and festal rejoicing, and on that day they sacrifice a large 
number of victims, and all the citizens invite their friends to 
dinner and even their own slaves.’ 

As we have already seen, two different streams of religious 
thought and ritual meet in this festival. It begins with a 
service of mourning for Hyakinthos, for the account of 
Polykrates corresponds in this respect with Pausanias’ state- 
ment that offerings were placed in the tomb of Hyakinthos 
before the Apolline sacrifice in the Hyakinthia®. The rule 
against crowns occurs in other chthonian or sorrowful rites in 
Greece ; in the pre-Christian cults such religious sorrow is 
almost entirely confined to the worship of deities and heroes 


was instituted in order to appease the death of Karnos, not necessarily on 
Karneios, merely rests on the story of something he saw in the ritual, 
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of vegetation* and is sympathetic with the passing away of 
the early verdure or with the fall of the year. 

The meal in the evening may have been a sort of funeral 
banquet ; but the rule against eating bread is probably an 
instance of that abstinence from cereals which is occasionally 
ordained before the corn-harvest begins», And as Hyakinthos 
was a vegetation-deity and the festival fell near the beginning 
of June, we must suppose that it had a certain significance for 
the coming harvest. But when we come to the Apolline part 
of the festival everything is changed: there is no nature- 
worship, no vegetation-ritual, and no more sorrow ; the paean 
resounds and men wreathe themselves with ivy at the 
banquet°: the ceremonies have the air of the gorgeous 
pageantry of a civilized society, great in the arts of music and 
great in war‘. Are we then to believe, as Polykrates seems 
to desire us, that this characteristically Apolline ritual with its 
lofty music and genial gladness occupied one day alone and 
that this day of rejoicing was intercalated between two days 
of sorrow? We may well say with Aeschylus: ywpls 9 riupi 
@eGy: Apollo's service is not likely to have been thus thrust 
in as an episode into the midst of the service of the dead. We 
cannot naturally explain the rejoicing as commemorative 
of the resurrection of Hyakinthos; for if this was a genuine 
religious dogma of Amyklai®, it would find expression in a 
festival of early spring. The explanation usually accepted ‘ is 
that Polykrates was wrong in regard to the duration of the 


* The only exception I am aware of 
is the bewailing of Achilles by the 
Elean women. 

> In the Megalensia at Rome absti- 
nence from bread was enjoined in the 
fast that preceded the resurrection of 
Attis, when it was probably eaten 
sacramentally; vide vol. 3, p. 389, 
R. 57°, Cybele chapter. 

© See Dionysos, Geogr. Reg. s.v. 
Laconia: this shows in Wide’s opinion, 
op. cit. p. 39%, a certain assimilation 
of Hyakinthos to Dionysos: the latter 
was a leading god in Amyklai, Paus. 


3. 19, 6. 

4 The exhibition of the shield of the 
Theban hero Timomachos seems to 
point to some military display ™. 

© We have some evidence that it was : 
the apotheosis of Hyakinthos and Poly- 
boia was wrought on the base of the 
Amyclaean statue (3. 119, 4), and 
Nonnus (19. 101) speaks of a singer 
singing of the resurrection of Hyakinthos 
"Apuedaly rivt Geope. 

f Vide Roscher’s Lexikon, s.v. Hya- 
kinthos. 
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festival and the order of the days: if we take certain passages 
in Herodotus® literally, we must believe that it lasted at least 
ten days, and we may suppose that the first part was 
mournful, consecrated to Hyakinthos and probably the 
original pre-Apolline ritual, the latter part joyful and devoted 
solely to the god. On this hypothesis it is not unreasonable 
to connect the Spartan festival of the Hekatombaia *** with 
the Hyakinthia®: we know that both occurred in the same 
month, which drew its name from the former, whereas if they 
were really distinct we should have expected the Spartans, 
like other Dorian states 9! 755, to have called the month after 
the more distinguished feast. If this theory which connects 
the Hekatombaia with Apolline worship is correct °, it gives 
an additional illustration of that which the Spartan cult of 
Pythios seems to reveal, the paramount political ascendancy 
of Apollo after the consolidation of Laconia under Dorian 
Sparta; for Strabo associates the institution of the Heka- 
tombaia with the synoikismos of ‘the hundred cities ’ **, 

It is almost certain also that one of the Laconian festivals 
known as Koniées, with its interesting goat-sacrifice noticed 
above, was part of the Hyakinthia‘?: it is mentioned and 
described by <Athenaeus in the same context with the 
latter, and one of his sources associates it definitely with 
Amyklai 75. | 

There are two other points that invite attention in the 
record of the great Amyclaean festival. We hear of a nightly 
xGpos *!, As we have seen, nightly ceremonies in Apolline 
worship are significantly rare; and we might naturally think 
that these at Amyklai belonged only to Hyakinthos, the 
chthonian power: if so, as they are described by Euripides as 
‘a nightly merry-making,’ his ritual was not wholly sorrowful. 


®* Cf. 9. 71 and 9. 11, 2. ‘ExarépBaos in Crete and Caria, the 


> So Roscher and others, Zextkon, 1, 
p. 2762. 

° Both at Argos and Sparta the 
Hekatombaia are recorded without the 
name of the god to whom they were 
offered: we must choose between Zeus 
and Apollo; the former was called 


latter in Athens and Mykonos?89, 

¢ Another feast called Kowf3es was 
held in Sparta, evidently at a different 
time from this, and associated with the 
T:Onviika, the festival when the nurses 
brought the male children to Artemis, 
see Artemis, R. 72 (Athenae. p. 139 A). 
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Again, we note the prominence of women in the Hyakinthia : 
they weave a chiton for Apollo 74°, they enter for the chariot 
races, and participate in the nightly revel; and one of 
them in the Roman period was specially honoured by the 
city of Sparta as ‘leader and life-president of the most holy 
agon of the Hyakinthia’ 51. We must not lay too much 
stress on this last piece of evidence, remembering the case of 
the lady-pluralist who in the decadent days of Sparta managed 
to attach to herself a large number of heterogeneous priest- 
ships*. But evidently women had a high function and 
important position in the Hyakinthia; and the social and 
religious customs that prevailed at Sparta concerning women 
may explain this. But they seem to have played no part at 
all in the Karneia; and generally in Hellas the religion of 
Apollo appealed specially to the masculine temper, had little 
or no relation with the life of women, and—except in its pro- 
phetic ritual—rarely admitted female ministration». Bacchic 
usages may have penetrated the festival, for the ‘nightly 
revel’ of the women has very much of a Dionysiac air; or 
possibly their function in the Hyakinthia was derived from the 
older pre-Apolline period, when the ceremony was a pure 
vegetation-ritual, in which according to a natural law of early 
religious thought women would be prominent °. 

Of these early festivals that were consecrated to Apollo, or 
taken over by him, as a deity of the harvest and a giver of 
fruits, the most complex and the most important for the study 


® Vide Poseidon chapter, vol. 4, the Homeric hymn (R. 263%). The 


Pp: 34, note a. 

> The Delian-Hyperborean legend 
may preserve a reminiscence of women- 
ministrants; but these came into the 
story from the association with Artemis. 
Certain minor functions in ritual were 
usually performed by women, in Apollo’s 
as in other cults : e. g. the Aua:ddes Képas 
at Athens (R. 7°): we hear of a chorus 
of maidens in the service at Didyma 
(R. 274") and in the Boeotian Daphne- 
phoria (R. 267), and the performing girls 
at the Delia are praised by the author of 


maidens who went on the sixth of Muny- 
chion to propitiate Apollo in the Del- 
phinion were regarded as representing 
the maidens of the Minotaur tribute 
(R. 34°). 

© Vide vol. 3, p. 111. During the 
sacrifice to Apollo Asgelatas at Anaphe, 
women — apparently female slaves — 
hurled abuse and ribaldry at the other 
sex (R. 29). This was possibly part of 
a vegetation-ritual, cf. Frazer, Golden 
Bough®, vol. 1, p. 97 (cursing a charm 
to produce rain). 
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of Greek religion was the Attic Thargelia “!. We gather that 
this fell on or near the seventh of Thargelion, which according 
to the Attic-Delian dogma was the birthday of Apollo #** 
As this date corresponds nearly to our twentieth of May, we 
must regard the Thargelia not as a spring-festival but an early 
harvest-celebration, when some of the first cereals and fruits 
are ripe». The whole tenor of the ceremonies was agrarian, 
though as was inevitable in Athens it came to acquire an 
artistic character as well and some significance for the higher 
social life. It can be divided into two main rituals that fell 
on two different days: on the sixth of Thargelion, the city 
was purified by the procession, expulsion, and possibly the 
execution, of two human scapegoats known as ¢appaxol: on 
the seventh various cereal-offerings were brought to Apollo. 
It will be convenient to consider these latter first. We are 
told by Hesychius that the whole month was sacred to the 
god, and that in the Thargelia ‘firstlings of all the fruits that 
were just appearing were carried round in procession and 
offered (to him). The word Odpyndos itself is explained 
variously: it was a word for the offering themselves, the 
newly-made bread or the young fruits and vegetables, or for 
the vessel in which they were borne in the procession *!5-. 
It is generally supposed also that the elpeotdyn, the bough 
of olive or laurel tied up with wool and laden with different 
kinds of fruits and cakes, was also carried round on the same 
day. It seems to have been more prominent in the ritual of 
the Pyanopsia, but the Scholiasts on Aristophanes speak of it 
in connexion both with the Pyanopsia and the Thargelia, 
regarding the latter as a festival of Helios, whom they would 
probably identify with Apollo *#!®. And we can only under- 
stand a gloss in Hesychius that explains Ocpyndos as 7) ixernpla, 
‘the suppliant-bough, if we suppose that the Thargelia- 
ceremonies included the ritual-use of the elpeotiyn; for we 


* Vide Dionys. Halic. Antigu. 1, c. b Vide Mannhardt, Antik. Weald. 
63: he speaks of the twenty-third of Feld. Kult. p. 215; Mommsen's Feste 
Thargelion as seventeen days before the d. Stadt Athen (chapter on Thar- 
summer solstice, reAevravros f8n rou gelia); Frazer, Golden Bougk*, vol. 3, 
Oépovs. p- 135. 
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learn that this was called ‘the suppliant-bough’ in allusion to 
a certain story of Theseus °°. The elpeowdrm was probably 
not devised originally for the Apolline service; it was used 
in the service of Athena as well *, in the Panathenaia, and the 
bough itself, though occasionally of laurel, is generally described 
as of olive-wood. In fact, we have reason to suppose that the 
vegetation-ritual of the Thargelia, as of the very similar 
Pyanopsia, was part of the old European peasant-religion that 
preceded the developed service of the ‘high gods,’ and was 
taken over into their worship as it has been taken over by 
Christianity. These particular ceremonies are attached to 
Apollo because they naturally fell at the time of his early 
summer festival, the period of his ‘epiphany’ or ‘special 
visitation’ at Athens’. But the record is too slight to allow 
us to decide how far the personality of the god impressed 
itself on this part of the Thargelia: we hear merely that some 
of the cakes attached to the bough were worked into the form 
of a lyre #4 and it is probable, though not recorded, that 
a large elpesiéyn was carried in procession to his temple. 
This may have been the Pythion, as we know that the tripods 
won as prizes in the musical competitions of the Thargelia 
were dedicated there 15*, Or it may have been the Delphinion, 
as the autumn elpecidvn, which was associated with the legend 
of Theseus and his vow to Apollo Delphinios, was probably 
consecrated in this temple. But the ceremony in its main 
form shows the character of private agrarian rite: each citizen 
hung the magic bough over his own door, and the boys sang 
a spell over it®°. This was probably an Attic harvest-fashion 
before Apollo was heard of. It was a charm to avert famine, 
whence the story arose that it was a ritual prescribed by an 
oracle when a famine threatened *™!>. Originally an act of 
magic rather than religion, intended to conserve the forces 
of vegetation for the coming year, it is taken up by the higher 
religion, and becomes a harvest-thanksgiving, or even a sup- 
plicatory service, an idea which could all the more easily arise 


® Athena, R. 36!. empayeay. 
b Istros describes the Thargelia in © Vide fuller account in the description 
his treatise: wept raw ‘AwdAAovos of the Pyanopsia, infra, p. 286. 
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owing to the resemblance of the elpeotayn to the suppliant’s 
bough with woollen fillets. We may regard it as a much 
simpler form of the same kind of ritual as the Boeotian 
Daphnephoria. 

The other side of the Thargelia, its piacular service, remains 
to be considered. On the sixth day of Thargelion the 
Athenians ‘cleansed their city’ **!", such purgations before the 
early harvest or harvest-ceremonies being a prevalent custom *. 
With this was associated the much discussed ritual of the 
gappaxol. Our earliest account of this descends from Istros, 
a writer of the third century B.C., who tells us 7414 that the 
Athenians were in the habit of ‘leading forth two men in the 
Thargelia, as a mode of purifying the city, one in behalf of the 
men, the other in behalf of the women’; and he adds by way 
of explanation a legend concerning a person called Pharmakos, 
who stole some sacred libation-cups from the temple of 
Apollo and was stoned by the ‘companions of Achilles’: and 
he concludes by saying that ‘the things done in the Thargelia 
were an imitation of these things.’ The natural conclusion 
which we should draw from this mysterious story—which 
may be of more value than: at first sight appears—would be 
that the two ‘ pharmakoi’ at Athens were actually stoned to 
death or that there was a pretence of stoning them. The only 
earlier authority who alludes to these personages is Lysias, 
and his allusion is indirect: he thinks the city should 
‘ purge itself of Andokides, should solemnly send him forth of 
its gates as a scapegoat or gappaxcs and get rid of him *41¢,’ 
Why in this sentence, with its accumulation of verbs, is there 
no reference to killing, if it was the usual fate of the Attic 
‘pharmakoi’ to be killed? The next direct account that can 
be quoted is much later but more explicit. Helladios of the 
third century A.D. informs us ‘that it was the custom at 
Athens to lead two pharmakoi, one for the men and one for 
the women, to be a purification for the city. The one 


* Cf. the festival of the first-fruits flesh offered to the spirit of the fire as 
among the Creek Indians in early an annual oblation for sin, a sham fight 
summer (Frazer, Golden Bough, vol. 2, follows. 

p- 331): a new fire is made, fruit and 
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intended for the men had black figs hung round his neck, the 
other had white: and they were called “ Su8dxyo.” This 
purification was to avert the troubles of plague, and arose 
from (the murder of) Androgeos the Cretan, for in con- 
sequence of his lawless death the Athenians were smitten 
with the plague, and so the custom prevailed always to purify 
the city with pharmakoi’*!!, This record, which, as the 
opening phrases suggest, may be drawn from Istros, is of the 
greater value for the anthropology of the problem; but it is 
somewhat provoking in its silence concerning the ultimate fate 
of the human scapegoats. We cannot assume a prior: that 
they must have been killed ; for the scapegoat might be let 
go, bearing away the sins of the people into the wilderness. 
During the procession they were beaten with branches of the 
fig-tree, with what object will be considered immediately. 
But it is only very late authorities, such as Suidas, the 
Scholiast on Aristophanes, and Tzetzes, that speak of an 
actual immolation of the qdappaxo{*41%8!, and of these the 
first two excite suspicion, for their statements are evidently 
based on a misunderstanding of a passage in Aristophanes, 
which they wrongly supposed to be referring to the Thargelian 
scapegoats*. Weare left then with nothing but the account 
given by Tzetzes in the Chiliades**! ', which deserves more care- 
ful attention than it usually receives: ‘in time of plague, famine, 
or other disaster, the ugliest man in the city was led to sacrifice, 
as a purification and an expiation of the city ; bringing him 
to a suitable place they put cheese into his hand, and cakes, 
and figs, and having smitten him seven times on his genital 
organs with squills, wild figs, and other wild growths, they at 
last burnt him with wood of wild (fruit)-trees, and scattered 
his ashes to the winds into the sea.’ Tzetzes is a writer of 
no independent value for classical antiquity ; but this ritual 
narrative—which is no doubt intended to refer to the Thar- 
gelia—is anthropologically far too good to be a mere fiction ; 
it must be drawn from some early and detailed account of the 


* Mommsen, Feste d. Stadt Athen, refer to the animal-victims that were 
p- 475, 0. 3, argues rightly that the fattened at the public expense. 
gwonep Snpociovs of Aristophanes must 
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festival, other than that given by Istros*. Are we to suppose 
then that the Athenians were in the habit at some past 
period in their history of immolating the human scapegoat in 
this cruel fashion? That this cold-blooded ritual-murder 
should have been consummated every year in the most 
brilliant of the Greek states seems so grave a slur on Attic 
civilization that, hardened as we are about similar blots on 
our own national scutcheon, we are inclined to dismiss the 
statement, or only to admit it as true of far-off prehistoric 
days. Others, like Rohde, regard the evidence as too strong 
to be controverted ; while modern anthropology seems dis- 
posed to accept it with eagerness as giving a piquant instance 
of savagery at the heart of the ancient culture. Looking, 
however, at the evidence without emotion, we must admit 
that in the Apolline story there is a very marked streak of 
legend pointing to the practice of human sacrifices. We have 
noticed already the tradition that the Ainianes™ had at one 
time been commanded by the Delphic oracle to stone their 
king, and stoning in old days was more likely to have been a 
religious than a secular mode of execution. There is the ugly 
story that the Scholiast on Pindar preserves? about the wild 
northern Kyknos, son of Ares, who established himself by the 
Apolline shrine at Pagasai and there waylaid the pilgrims to 
Delphi, and ‘cut off their heads that he might build a temple 
to Apollo out of their skulls.’ The startled commentator 
instantly emends r@ ’AmdAAwn to re “Apet, to save the cha- 
racter of the better god; and the second Scholiast on the 
passage supports the emendation. But the first, who quotes 
Stesichorus, may have meant what he wrote or what the MSS. 
record; for there is much in the mysterious legend of 
Kyknos that associates him closely, and not in an hostile 
sense, with Apollo”. In the first place, his name suggests the 
‘ Hyperborean’ priest of Apollo: the fight with Herakles took 


* He goes on to make certain quota- > See Wilamowitz, Euripides, 2. 73, 
tions from Hipponax, but the more 127, who regards Kvus«vos as the 
detailed archaeological account that ‘Apollon-diener,’ but does not follow 
precedes is not likely to have been out the consequences of this theory. 
derived from the satirist of Ephesos., 
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place in or near the very temenos of the god of Pagasai, and 
Hesiod was aware of the tradition that his grave was once in 
this vicinity. But the hero who haunts the temple and whose 
grave lay near was surely the friend or priest, and not the 
enemy, of the divinity. Kyknos may have been of that class 
of warlike priests to whom Dr. Frazer has dedicated Zhe 
Golden Bough, who have to fight all comers for their tenure 
of office. The slain priest could easily come to be regarded 
in the later legend that develops as the enemy of the god: 
and in this case Delphic jealousy of Pagasai that may have 
intercepted the offerings from the north may have had its 
influence in converting the figure of Kyknos into that of a 
wild robber; and being a northerner, he would be naturally 
regarded as a son of Ares, or, being a gigantic personage of 
the Minyan district, a son of Poseidon. Kyknos, Poseidon’s 
son, inhabits Tenedos, Apollo’s own island, and according to 
one legend is slain, as Palaiphatos reports it, stoned by 
Achilles*. There was another Kyknos, rumoured in late 
myth to have been a musical king of Liguria, and to have 
been transformed into a swan by Apollo: there was yet 
another Kyknos of Kalydon who flung himself into a lake, 
and there is the same transformation-story about him’. Now 
death by stoning and leaping into the water actually occurred 
in primitive Apolline ritual *°. Also the name Kvavos, the 
Swan, is unique of its kind in Greek mythology, and not many 
really distinct heroes are likely to have borne it. And the 
legend nearly always emphasizes their death and their associa- 
tion with Apollo. Therefore, though the lexicographers give 
us seven, we may belicve in one ‘swan,’ a shadowy sacerdotal 
figure of the north Greek or ‘Hyperborean’ Apolline wor- 
ship, who dies in the service of his god, and whose legend is 
carried about, and, becoming confused, begets many other 
‘swans, who play many strange, sometimes epic, parts, but 
whose actions and sufferings betray something of their original 
significance. 

In passing, we may note that building or embellishing a 
shrine with human skulls is a very genuine and interesting 


* De Incred. 12. > Anton. Zyansform. 12. 12. 
FARNELL. IV T 
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piece of savagery, of which modern folklore supplies us with 
contemporary instances, and which appears in a Libyan legend 
of Poseidon °. 

To pursue the legendary evidence further, we have the 
well-known stories about the leap from the Leukadian rock, 
which was certainly connected with the ritual of the local 
Apollo 75», and which appears reflected in H 
tradition®. We may compare with this the Delphic stories 
that Pherekydes threw himself from the Corycian rock °, and 
that Aesop suffered a similar fate on suspicion of appropriat- 
ing sacred money *. But the clearest illustration of the point 
is the Megarian story preserved by Pausanias*: Alkathous 
was sacrificing at the altar of Apollo, when his own son rushed 
up and with innocent intent threw the burning wood off the 
altar, whereupon the father instantly slew fim with the sacred 
faggots. The legend gives us strong testimony that at 
Megara, in ancient times, human victims were offered to 
Apollo, and that the victim might even be the king’s own 
son. 

So then the prehistoric Apollo was without remorse in this 
matter. But was the savage custom wholly extinct in the 
historic period? The reminiscence, or the simulation of it, 
might linger long in actual ritual, the most conservative of all 
the records of man. We are told, for instance, that the 
Thessalians every year promised to sacrifice a hekatomb of 
men to Apollo Kara:Sdo.s, and every year deferred the 
execution of the vow 2° the most nafve instance of ritualistic 
fraud that has come down to us. But the actual practice 
survived to a late date at Leukas: it was mitigated first by 
choosing criminals for the purpose, who had to die in some 
fashion or other, so that the demands of ancient religion were 
thus reconciled with a higher morality‘: it was further 


* Vide Poseidon, R. 111. in the human sacrifice to Aristobale, 
> Plin. M. HZ. 4. 26, § go. vide Artemis, R. 120. Our own mode 
© Diog. Laert. 1. 11, § 118. of execution by hanging is suspected to 
¢ Plat. p. 557 A-B. descend from the practice of hanging 
* 1. 42, 6. human victims on Odin’s tree : criminals 


‘ The same reconciliation of ritual would at last be selected, and the gal- 
with morality was discovered at Rhodes _lows is still called the ‘ gallows-tree.’ 
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mitigated in that the death was only simulated ; the person 
was thrown over, but the fall was lightened by ingenious 
contrivances, and he was rescued and sent out of the 
country 275», 

But we have also two records that seem to be clear and 
decisive, proving the late survival of human sacrifice to 
Apollo in all its rigour: one is a passage in the /ézs, where 
the poet prays against his enemy ‘that he may be sacrificed 
at the holy altar as a victim to Phoebus... .: or that Abdera 
on certain solemn days might devote him to death, and that 
a shower of stones thicker than hail might fall upon him,’ 
Certainly this ritual-death at Abdera by stoning appears in 
this context as part of the Apolline worship there?"°°, Or if 
we are so sceptical as to suspect that Ovid is speaking of 
things past as if they were present, we at least cannot evade 
the positive evidence given by Strabo concerning human 
‘sacrifice at Kourion in Cyprus, ‘there is the promontory from 
which they throw those who have touched the altar of 
Apollo 2% 

In the history of religion there are many strange contra- 
dictions ; and the bondage of ancient ritual is often stronger 
than the strongest civilizing instinct of the most progressive 
race. Therefore we need not wonder if Apollo, the deity 
whom the higher imagination of the Greek so exalted and 
purified that death and bloodshed became unclean things 
in his sight, should have to tolerate through ages of civilized 
history such a ritual as Aeschylus might describe as more 
suited to the festival of the Furies *. 

With all these analogies before us, we may then accept 
the explicit statement of Tzetzes that at some time in the 
past the Athenians were in the habit of actually immolating 
the human ¢appaxoi in the Thargelia ; and we may reconcile 
what he says about the burning with what Istros implies 
about the stoning by supposing that they were stoned 
first and burnt afterwards. For both these processes have 
their ritualistic value, as this slaying need involve no blood- 


* Eum. 189. 
T 2 
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shed, and the accursed or sacred flesh is absolutely con- 
sumed °. 

But, after all, the serious question which deeply affects our 
view of Attic civilization remains unanswered: how long did 
this savage practice continue in real force? Were the con- 
temporaries of Pericles and Demosthenes capable of it ? If so, 
we cannot apologize for them by saying that, like the Rhodians, 
they reserved their worst criminals for this fate and merely 
condemned to a religious death those who deserved a secular’. 
No ancient authority ever suggests that the g@apuaxoi were 
criminals : they were simply the ugliest men that could be 
procured, and the Athenian of the fifth and fourth century 
was no more likely to suppose that ugliness supplied a moral 
justification to murder than we are. 

There are strong reasons for believing that the practice of 
human sacrifice had died out at Athens before the fifth 
century B.C., and probably earlier, and only survived there in 
one or two worships as a ritualistic pretence. We have 
Euripides as a witness that a mock-sacrifice of human blood 
was a custom of his own time in the worship of Artemis 
Brauronia at Halai°; similar fictions may have been found in 
other Attic cults of which there is no record. The latest 
recorded instance of the actual offering of a human life in 
Athens belongs to the period of Epimenides, who was sum- 
moned to purify Athens after the Cylonian massacre about 
600 B.C., when a noble youth voluntarily offered his life in 
expiation for the sins of the pcople*. Even if we accept the 
story, we must lay stress on the voluntariness of the oblation, 
a trait which marks even the legendary sacrifice of the 
daughters of Erechtheus, which is the only example of this 


* The sacrifice of the Locrian maidens 
in the service of Athena Ilias is a very 
close parallel to the Thargelia-ritual 
(vide Athena, R. 1°). Photius, in a 
vague way, speaks as if the Greeks in 
general had been in the habit of throw- 
ing a youth every year into the sea after 
wiping off their evils upon him, 275‘. 

> This is sometimes assumed by 
modern scholars, e.g. Schomann, Griech. 


Alterth, 2, p. 244: apparently also by 
Miss Harrison, /rolegomena, p. 104. 

© Vide Artemis, R. 32, vol. 2. 

4 There are two separate versions of 
the story, one given by Athenaeus from 
Neanthes of Kyzikos (Polemo declared 
the whole story a fiction), Deipmeseph. 
602, C, F: another, from an indepen- 
dent source, by Diogenes Laertius, 1. 
10. § LIo. 
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ritual in the mythology of Athens. In the fifth century, such 
sacrifices, even as a desperate expedient in great danger, 
revolted Attic feeling, of which we can take Aeschylus and 
Euripides as safe interpreters. And Plutarch, in his life of 
Pelopidas, gives us an interesting story attesting the agony of 
‘mind that was aroused in the leaders of the Theban army 
before Leuktra, by a dream that seemed to point to the 
sacrifice of a maiden: a solution was happily found, a ‘maiden’ 
presented herself for sacrifice, a yellow-maned young mare, 
not a human maid. The speaker in the Platonic dialogue of 
‘Minos’ declares that human sacrifice was prevalent among 
the barbarian nations, but ‘ we consider it illegal and unholy,’ 
though he admits that something ominously like it survived 
on Mount Lykaion of Arcadia and in the Thessalian Halos. 
Could an Athenian have had the temerity to write this, when 
every year a public ritual-murder was perpetrated by his own 
state, a piece of savagery which must have become a scandal 
notorious throughout the Greek world? Even the Locrian 
maidens, the victims of Athena Ilias, were given a chance of 
escape, and this ritual was abolished before the middle of the 
fourth century. Such sacrifices may have survived in the 
Greek world sporadically, or as an expedient in a great crisis, 
far on into the Hellenistic period. But the a priori reasons that 
have been considered are strong against the supposition that they 
were still in vogue as an annual rite at Athens in the zenith 
of her history. And to these reasons we may add a valuable 
piece of negative evidence from Porphyry. His chapter on 
cereal and animal sacrifice in the De Adstinentia*® contains 
a short record of the human sacrifices prevalent at any time 
among the Mediterranean peoples ; it is evidently not written 
to spare the feelings of the Athenians or other Hellenes, and 
he mentions, from the mythical history of Athens, the example 
of the daughters of Erechtheus. Surely the Thargelia would 
have been his salient example if its cruel ritual had been in 
vogue in historical times : and he must have known about the 
‘Thargelia, for he quotes Istros who had written about it. Yet 
there is no mention of the Thargelia in that chapter. 
* 2. 54. 
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A more direct contribution of evidence, hitherto unused, to 
the solution of the question may be gleaned from _ state- 
ments in the Phaedo concerning the execution of Socrates. 
Unfortunately we have nowhere any precise statement as to 
the exact day or month of his death®. But Plato and 
Xenophon inform us that immediately after his sentence the 
sacred trireme set sail for Delos for a festival of Apollo, 
and that until she returned to Athens no one could be put to 
death; and therefore the execution of Socrates was deferred 
for at least a month, as Xenophon states 678, or for a very 
long period according to the more indefinite words of Plato. 
This respite was given, not for the sake of mercy, but in order 
that the city might contract no stain, since as long as the ship 
was absent in the service of the ‘ pum’ god, to whom contact 
with death was unclean, the city must remain ‘ pure’ and no 
one could be put to death. Now it is difficult to dissociate 
this period of purity from that which was consummated by the 
gappaxol on the sixth of Thargelion. Again, the sacred ship 
was said to be the very vessel in which Theseus set sail for 
Crete, and the date of his departure was carefully preserved, 
the sixth of Munychion #428. Why should this fictitious date 
be chronicled at all unless it was connected with some fact, 
just as the date of Theseus’ return was connected with the 
known date of the Pyanopsia? If we suppose then that the 
ship actually left the Peiraeus at some time near to that date 
—the exact hour being fixed by those who watched for the 
divine signal in the Marathonian Delium and by the priest 
who crowned the prow—then it was sailing to bear the Oewpoi 
to the Delian festival of the god” that fell in Thargelion, 
probably on his birthday, the seventh day ; it would not then 
return to Athens till after the day of the gapyaxol. Therefore 


* Robert, Hermes, 21, p. 168, thinks most favourable to the longer preserva- 
that in Phaedo, p. 80 C—év roavry &pg tion of the body after death. 
—there is a reference to a cool season of > Xenophon definitely calls it ‘the 
the year such as early spring: there Delia’; but it is a question to be con- 
may be, but the context shows thatthere sidered below when ‘the Delia’ were 
is no reference to the death of Socrates, _ held. 
but merely to the conditions which are 
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those victims—in the time of Socrates at least—by public 
ordinance could not be slain*. 

Nor in the Thargelia festival of other communities—it was 
only the Ionians that seem to have possessed it »—is there 
any hint of human sacrifice, though at Ephesos, as at Athens, 
the victim was beaten with fig-branches #**. There is indeed 
the interesting record concerning a scapegoat ritual at 
Marseilles 2°. According to Petronius and _ Lactantius 
Placidus*, a pauper offered himself for the purification of 
the society, and he was kept in great sumptuousness at the 
public expense for a whole year, at the close of which he was 
led round the city with solemn execrations and prayers that 
‘on him might fall all the evils of the community,’ and then 
cast forth, or, perhaps, if we could trust Lactantius, stoned to 
death outside the city. The ceremony was obviously an 
annual lustration and not an exceptional rite, as Servius would 
have us believe, resorted to in time of plague. But though 
we may surmise that this was part of a Massilian Thargelia, 
there is no mention of the name of the festival or the deity. 

We may safely conclude then that the ‘human sacrifice’ in 
the Attic Thargelia in the later historical period was only 
a shadow and a simulation of what had once been a real 
oblation. 

The other question that remains concerns the study of early 
religion. Why was the human victim once slain in the 
Thargelia? Obviously for lustral and piacular reasons, as the 
name dappaxds and the records sufficiently show: and it was 
very important to purge the sins of the community, to ‘ expel 
the devil’ before harvest-time’. But it is doubtful whether the 
idea of expiation is not somewhat too advanced to describe 
exactly the primitive thought embedded in the Thargelia 


* Vide discussion of the Delian fes- 
tivals, p. 287, &c. 

> No Dorian, Aeolic, or other com- 
munity except the Ionians had the month 
@GapynA:dy in their calendar: see Bischoff, 
De Fastis, Taf. 3. 

© Lactantius merely speaks of a 
‘Gallicus mos,’ but is probably refer- 


ring to Marseilles : the final fate of the 
gappaxos is described by Petronius as 
‘ proiiciebatur’ (unwarrantably altered 
to ‘praecipitabatur’ by Stephanus) : 
Petronius is the better authority. 

@ Cf. Frazer, op. cit. 3, p. 78, for 
instances of expulsion of devils at seed- 
time and harvest. 
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xd0apois. That a resentful deity might pardon the sins of the 
people, if one of them offered his life in expiation for them, is 
a concept that belongs to high religion, though there are moral 
flaws in it ; but it is then desirable on this theory that the life 
offered should be a powerful life, more sacred than the 
common, and therefore best able to mediate between the 
community and God: such a life is that of the king's son or 
daughter, who is therefore often the piacular victim in Greek 
legend. More primitive and more akin to animistic demonology 
than to religion is the idea that one’s sins, like one’s diseases, 
might be taken from one’s own person and, by certain ritual, 
planted in some other living being, animal or man, and if this 
creature by magical or higher ritual could be charged with all 
the sins of the community and could be safely put away, here 
was a literal and almost mechanical expulsion of sin, and there 
is hardly any need for a high god in the matter. But for this 
purpose it was just as well, and more economical, to choose the 
vilest and ugliest person available ; and such a character was the 
dbappaxdés, an abject sin-carrier, whose death need not be called 
an expiation, but rather a purgation by magic transference *. 
This idea is clearly discernible in the ritual; but there is 
also another, quite different, even antagonistic, that we may 
discern if we look carefully. Why is the dappaxds decked out 
with ripe figs at Athens, fed up with figs, cheese, and maize at 
Ephesus, perhaps fed sumptuously and gorgeously attired at 
Marseilles? The account of the ritual in the last city some- 
what resembles the description of the divine honours paid 
during his short supremacy to the human victim in Mexican 
worship. The dappakds is in fact playing two réles at once; 
in his character as sin-bearer he is vile, ugly, and rejected, 
burnt, and his ashes cast into the sea; in his character as the 
incarnation of the harvest-god, he is decked with the fruits of 
the soil, fed and cherished, whipped with fructifying boughs, 
especially on the reproductive organs, to stimulate his 


* Cf. the case of the Indian gappaxds, and his wife go off in their old clothes: 
the criminal who takes upon himself the <Anthrop. Journ. 1901, 302. Vide my 
sins of the Rajah and Rani of Manipur: //rbéert Lectures, p. 116. 
they purify themselves and the criminal 
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vitalizing powers®, and if he was ever burnt, as he might 
well have been, his ashes would not have been waste- 
fully thrown into the sea, but probably strewn over the 
land to impregnate the soil with his vital spirit. With 
such ritual Dr. Frazer has rendered us all familiar. An 
explanation may now be ventured of that mysterious trait in 
the aetiological legend, the stealing of Apollo’s cups by Phar- 
makos and his retributive death by stoning at the hands of 
the companions of Achilles. The latter name points to the 
coast of Asia Minor, and it is the Thargelia of some Ionic 
city, Ephesos or Miletos, that Istros had in mind. We must 
suppose that in one of these cities there was the pretence of 
what had once been a reality, the stoning of the sin-bearer. 
If we suppose also that herc, too, previous to his immolation, 
he was treated with divine honours, carried through the city 
bearing some of the emblems of the god, with the god’s very 
libation-cups in his beneficent hand, we shall at least under- 
stand the story of the theft. We may also discern in the 
Delphian story quoted above", about the ugly Aesop who was 
stoned for stealing the temple-treasures,a reflex of the same 
ritual. 

Assuming then that the @appaxds was at one time regarded, 
though inconsistently, as the incarnation of the vegetation- 
power, and as such put to death (as well as for other reasons), 
may we conclude that here at least is an example.of the 
belief that Apollo himself dies a temporary death in ritual ? 
The conclusion is not necessary, and against all probability ; 
for when in ritual, such as the Stepteria at Delphi or the 
Boeotian Daphnephoria, a human minister was chosen to 
incarnate Apollo, they naturally chose the young and beauti- 
ful, not the ugliest. 

It is singular how little Apollo is heard of in the account of 


* The whipping was part of the 
ritual at Athens and Ephesos (R. 244); 
cf. the whipping of Charila in the 
vegetation-ritual at Delphi (Plut. 293 E). 
This may have been the meaning 
of the running and the _ scourging 
around the Delian altar which Theseus 


instituted (R. 280) : it is significant that 
in this ceremony the votary fastened his 
teeth into the stem of the sacred olive- 
tree, thus putting himself into connexion 
with the divinity in the tree. 

> Supra, p. 274. 
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this part of the Thargelia; we can say no more than that in 
some Ionic city the gapyaxds may have carried one of his 
g¢idAat, and that is only a conjecture; there is no mention 
of any of his temples in connexion with the procession in 
Athens, and it occurred on the sixth of the month which is not 
his day. In fact it is probably true to say of this part of the 
Thargelia, as of part of the Karneia and Hyakinthia, that the 
ritual is pre-Apolline, and only touches the Apolline service of 
the seventh day through the close proximity of date*® It 
may have been consecrated originally to the earth-goddess, 
who once demanded human victims in Greece, and to whom 
the Thargelia offerings may have belonged by right before 
Apollo appropriated them. This view is somewhat confirmed 
by the fact of the sacrifice to Demeter XAcy on the sixth of 
Thargelion, the very day of the xa@apois®; and would be still 
further commended if we could accept the brilliant emendation 
of the Hipponax-fragment proposed by Bergk ***, according to 
which the poet refers to a vegetable-offering made at Ephesos 
to Pandora—an old form of the earth-goddess—‘ by way of 
purification at the Thargelia.’ 

So far, then, as the Attic dapuaxds was a divine incarnation, 
he may have incarnated, not Apollo, but a primitive vegeta- 
tion-demon*. And Apollo did not die in this ritual, nor, as 
far as we can discover, in any other where the human victim 
was offered. There is little left to discuss concerning any of 
these. It is interesting, however, to note that in Cyprus they 
threw over the cliff and therefore presumably killed those 
who ‘had touched the altar of Apollo’2*, Are we to suppose 
that the touching was an act of sacrilege punishable by death, 
just as the rash man who touched the ark of Jahvé was 
punished by the withering of his arm? This is an entirely 
un-Hellenic idea: the touching of the altar in the religious 
view of the Greeks was not an offence, but a serious act 


* According to Tzetzes the victim © We should know more abont his 
was struck seven strokes: we may see true divine connexions if we could inter- 
here an allusion to the sacredness of pret the mysterious name vfas«yo 
the number seven in Apollo’s calendar. applied to both the victims (R. 241°). 

> Vide Demeter, R. 9. 
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whereby a person established a mysterious contact between 
himself and the deity. Sometimes it was necessary for the 
animal victim voluntarily to touch the altar, because it: was 
thus made manifest that the divinity had chosen it out and 
that the divine spirit had entered into it. In the Megarian 
legend mentioned above, the son who is sacrificed by the father 
had laid hands on the altar, and is slain by the sacred wood 
that he had touched. We may suppose then the Rhodian victim 
had marked himself out for sacrifice by this accidental contact, 
or was compelled to touch by the priests : in any case they are 
here immolating a human being who has just been in mystic 
communion with the deity and is thus himself temporarily 
divine. Of the Leukadian ritual nothing is recorded that gives 
us any clue as to its original significance; their choosing male- 
factors as victims suggests that the oblation was piacular, or 
was perhaps intended as an ejection of the sin-bearer, but there 
may have been confusion here as in the Thargelia. A gloss 
in Photius that wants emending suggests that the priests at 
times may have thrown themselves over, and if so, at Leukas 
as elsewhere, a sacred personage ® died a sacrificial death 275°, 

It may be that the two latter cases are examples of a 
vegetation-ceremony that Greek legends attest, which con- 
sisted in throwing into the water an image or an incarnation 
of the vegetation-deity for the probable purpose of renewing 
his or her youth: and this may occasionally have become 
confused with the casting of the human scapegoat into the 
sea, which Photius seems to think was a common practice 258, 
And in certain cults where the character of the deity as a 
vegetation-power was very prominent, as in those of Dionysos 
and Aphrodite, the belief could thus prevail that the divinity 
passed away in temporary death. 


* We hear of Aphrodite throwing 
herself down the rock, vide vol. 2, 
p- 650. 

b We find this ritual shadowed in 
Cretan legend, vide vol. 2, p. 447 note c, 
_ p. 637; the record of the Attic Thar- 
gelia suggests Cretan influences, attested 
by the story of Androgeos’ murder, and 


by the associations with Apollo Del- 
phinios: it is curious that Aigeus— 
whose house becomes the Delphinion— 
flings himself into the sea about the 
time of the Pyanopsia, and that Theseus 
ends like his father; but these are prob- 
ably legends derived from Poseidon- 
ritual. 
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But now that the evidence has been scrutinized, we cannot 
find that such ritual, though it might often attach itself to 
Apollo as an inheritance from an older or lower religious 
stratum, ever succeeded in marring the brightness of his 
character or clouding it with chthonian associations. Even if 
his priest Karnos or Karneios, his temporary incarnation, might 
at one time have had to die in ritual, the idea of the ceremony 
does not appear to have been pressed to any such strained 
logical conclusion as that in his death the god died also. 

The account of the Boeotian Daphnephoria brings once 
more the physical functions of this deity into clearer light 
than his intellectual or spiritual nature2*’. The description 
of it in Pausanias 6’ » might indeed lead us to suppose that it 
was nothing more than a feast of purification: he merely tells 
us that the strongest and most beautiful boy was selected from 
one of the noble houses at Thebes to be the yearly priest of 
Apollo Ismenios, ‘and they call him the laurel-bearer, for all 
the boys bear crowns of laurel.’ The procession with laurel 
boughs points to some ceremony of lustration such as that 
which we find in the Delphic Stepteria. But Pausanias has 
given us only an inadequate description of the Daphne- 
phoria, of which a more detailed account has been preserved 
by Photius 77%; every ninth year the priests in Boeotia 
brought laurels to the temples of Apollo, accompanied by 
choruses of maidens singing hymns: the ceremony of the 
daphnephoria was as follows: ‘they decorate a log of olive- 
wood with laurels and variegated flowers; on the top of it a 
bronze ball is fitted, and from this they suspend smaller balls ; 
about the middle of the log they attach purple garlands, 
setting the smaller balls round in a circle, and they cover up 
the lower parts of the log in a saffron-robe. The upper 
ball signifies for them the sun, with whom they connect 
Apollo, the lower one the moon, and the others that are 
attached the stars; the garlands symbolize the course of the 
year, for they fashion 365. The ceremony of the daphne- 
phoria is begun by a boy whose parcnts are both alive; his 
nearest of kin carries the garlanded log, which they call 
kw7@; then follows the “daphnephoros” himself, holding the 
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laurel, with long hair flowing on his shoulders, wearing a 
golden crown, clad in shining raiment to his feet, and shod in 
shoes called “ iphikratides,” he is followed by a chorus of 
maidens holding out suppliant boughs.’ There is much here 
of great interest for primitive ritual, and, thanks mainly to the 
labours of Mannhardt and Frazer, it is not hard to interpret 
the main purpose of the Daphnephoria. It belongs to the 
maypole processions, universal in the peasant-religion of 
Europe, of which the object is to quicken the vitalizing 
powers of the year in the middle of spring * or at the begin- 
ning of summer. As regards the balls with which the tree was 
hung, Photius no doubt correctly gives the traditional inter- 
pretation, which is supported by the curious fact of the 365 
garlands. But one finds the same custom of decking the 
maypole with metal balls and garlands cited by Mannhardt° 
from North Germany, and he declares the former to be merely 
the substitute of gilded eggs, the symbol of fertility. It is 
noteworthy also that the tree in the Daphnephoria is treated 
anthropomorphically, the saffron-robe that is wrapped round 
the lower stem being often used as a sacred garment in the 
cult of Dionysos, who is specially and prominently a tree-god. 
There is no direct evidence of sun-worship here ; but the ritual 
savours rather of sun-magic, even if we are certain that the 
balls were really solar and astral symbols’. Such vegetation- 
ritual, of which tree-cult and solar magic are integral parts, 
was immemorial in Greece, and, owing to different local 
accidents, attached itself to different higher worships, here to 
an Athena, there to an Apollo, nor has Christianity shaken 
off the parasitic growth. The Daphnephoria, then, brings no 
real support to the old theory that Apollo developed from 
Helios, nor need we take Photius’ statement about their 
assimilation to represent a real Boeotian dogma. 


* It is almost certain that the Daphne- > Cf. the disks or globes consecrated 
phoria whs a spring festival: the laurel- to the sun at Iguvium, Warde Fowler, 
bearers proceeded to the temple of Aoman Festivals, p. 139. 

Apollo Ismenios and Galaxios; and the ° Baumkultus, p. 177. 
latter title denotes the god who brings 4 The same is true of the parallels 
the milk to the cattle in spring, hence to the Daphnephoria quoted by Frager, 
the spring-month TaAafiwyv in Delos. Golden Bough, 3, p. 301. 
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Another interesting feature of this Boeotian ritual is the 
temporary apotheosis of the boy-priest, who is the living 
incarnation of Apollo. No doubt it was the aboriginal idea in 
Hellenic priesthood that the priest incarnates the deity, but 
this became fainter in the latter days of Hellas before the 
Oriental religions revived it; it was rarely presented so 
prominently as in the Boeotian Daphnephoria and the Delphic 
Stepteria. 

Such a devdpopopla as appears in the former rite is men- 
tioned by Strabo® as common in the service of Apollo, but we 
can quote no other instance of it except in the ecstatic ritual 
of Magnesia mentioned above. 

The Attic Pyanopsia®*, the only recorded festival of 
Apollo that fell in late autumn, belongs to the agrarian class 
of festivals already examined. Falling on the seventh of 
Pyanepsion, it was a thanksgiving service and a consecration 
of the later fruits and cereals to the harvest-god. The special 
ritualistic act from which the festival took its name was ‘ the 
cooking of the zvavos,’ a dish of pulse or beans or a sort of 
mavomeppla, supposed to be commemorative of the common 
meal shared by the companions of Theseus on their safe 
return from Crete. He landed on the seventh day of this 
month, and the festival was said to have been instituted by 
him in fulfilment of his vow to Apollo Delphinios. And the 
elpeoravn, Which has been mentioned in connexion with the 
Thargelia, figures again and more prominently in the Pya- 
nopsia: its magical use is set forth in the song of the boys 
which has been handed down by Pausanias and Plutarch: 
‘the eiresione brings figs and rich loaves, a measure of honey 
and oil to mix, a cup of pure wine, that it may go mellow to 
bed.’ The wine is poured over the bough as a charm, and this 
method of sympathetic magic needs no comment *®°*, An 
interesting gloss in Hesychius 7°° ° preserves for us the fact that 
the elpeotsyn was called xopv0aAla,a word meaning ‘ the nurse of 
children, whence it appears that this ritual, like the Thesmo- 
phoria, aimed at securing the growth of the family as well 


* In the vague passage already noticed, p. 253, note a. 
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as the fertility of the fields, an extension of purpose which 
followed, perhaps, when the elpeoiudvn was engrafted on the 
Apolline worship* For these agrarian rites with their 
vegetation-magic and cereal sacraments” were certainly older 
in Attica than the coming of Apollo. As for the legend of 
Theseus, it was probably only at a very late period that it 
fastened on the Pyanopsia and Thargelia. The hero is not 
essentially an ‘ Apolline’ character at all. But if these cere- 
monies came to be associated with the temple of Apollo 
Delphinios, as we have reason to suppose they were, it was 
natural that the Attic Theseus should enter into their story; 
for Delphinios had strong Cretan associations, and the voyage 
of Theseus against the Minotaur, the most glorious event in 
the mythic history of Attica, would also serve as a ready 
explanation for any Cretan elements in Attic or Delian 
religion. 

The festivals of Delos, so far as they are recorded, belong 
to a higher order ; they concern rather the history of Greek 
art and poetry, and have little to do with the simple peasant- 
ritual of field and homestead. Yet the agrarian character of 
Apollo was recognized in Delos also, for there was certainly 
some celebration in the island at which ‘ Hyperborean’ dzapyat 
were delivered, the cereal first-fruits of the Greek states*. We 
may ask, when and at what festival were these consecrated ? 
The Delian festal-calendar still remains uncertain, in spite 


* Korythaleia was the name of the 
Spartan goddess to whom the nurses 
consecrated the boys, vide Artemis, R. 
72: the phrase in Hesychius, rov 
imepdpov Gedy, is quite correct : Mann- 
hardt, Ant. Wald. Feld. Kult. p. 242, 
n. 1, accepts the impossible emendation 
iwepBdpecov Oeiov : his whole account of 
the elpeoidvn is marred by his mixing 
up the ‘ Hyperborean’ legend with it, 
which plays no real part in the elpe- 
owyvn ritual, 

> An interesting parallel to the Pya- 
nopsia is found in a Lithuanian harvest- 
ritual, in which a sacramental meal of 
com and beer plays the chief part, 


described by Mannhardt, op. cit. 250 
(borrowed by Frazer, op. cit. 2. 331). 

© According to the natural meaning 
of the passage in Pausanias (R.'242'), 
these were still being delivered in his 
time; the island must have somewhat 
recovered from the destitution caused 
by the Mithridatic ravages, see Strabo 
486, and there seems to have been a 
revival of its ancient prestige in the first 
and second centuries A.D., as we gather 
from the Delian inscription concerning 
the pious sacrificial offerings of the Chians 
‘who renewed all the ancient usages,’ 
vide Geogr. Reg. s.v. ‘ Delos.’ 
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of the recent epigraphic discoveries. The coming-in of the 
first-fruits, cereal and vegetable, evidently implies a summer- 
festival and a panegyris or gathering of the representatives 
of the states, and Callimachus associates the dzapyal with the 
arrival of the choruses 747°. But these latter would appear to 
be intended for the famous ‘ Delia,’ which Thucydides supposes 
the author of the Homeric Hymn to be describing in the well- 
known passage about the gathering of the Ionians 765, who 
delight Apollo ‘with boxing, dancing, and song.’ Now the 
scholars who have recently dealt with the subject, since the 
evidence published by the French®, have concluded that the 
Delia was a spring-festival, one placing it in the Delian month 
‘Iepds, which corresponds to February—March®, another in 
Galaxion about the March equinox’. And certain passages 
in ancient literature seem to accord with this view : ‘ the cities 
send choruses as pledges to Apollo when sweet spring begins 
and the nightingale lays its eggs,’ says Dionysius the traveller; 
Theognis speaks of the far-famed hekatombs that the peoples 
send to Phoebus ‘ when spring begins, and the god is gladdened 
with the lyre and the paean, and the voices of the choruses’ **. 
We can hardly doubt but that the reference is to Delos and 
its great festival, Then we have the legend preserved by 
Servius that Apollo, after spending the winter months in 
Lycia, arrives in Delos to spend the six summer months 
there? ; and the émdnufa or divine visitations, which are 
not infrequently mentioned in the religious record of Greece‘, 
would be the natural occasion for a_ festal celebration. 
Servius may be only paraphrasing Vergil who describes 
Apollo leaving wintry Lycia and visiting Delos his mother- 
land, and there instituting choruses: ‘ around the altars dance 
a mingled band of Cretans, Dryopes, and painted Aga- 
thyrsi 763°.” We suppose the poet to be referring to the season 
of spring, but the mention of the Agathyrsi throws an air of 


* Bull, Corr. Hell. 1881-1883. Hell, 1903, p. 78. 

& Robert, //ermes, 21, p. 168. The © Mommsen in Bursian - Miiller 
names and order of the Delian months /ahresbericht. 1886, pp. 333-347- 
are clearly established by recently dis- ¢ Vide supra, p. 258, note b. 
covered inscriptions, e.g. Bull. Corr. 
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unreality over the passage; their only significance is their 
allusion to the Hyperborean offerings, which must have come 
in the early summer, if at all. The statement in Thucydides, 
that the Athenians organized the great penteteris of the Delia 
after they had purified the island in the winter, is also regarded 
as a proof that the Delia occurred in early spring 76°», 

It will be felt that this evidence is on the whole very vague: 
if we believe that the choruses started in early spring, we 
must allow for some delay on the voyage and for some in- 
terval after arrival in Delos, during which they might practise. 
And the statement of Thucydides, when examined carefully, 
gives us no chronological clue: some time after the winter- 
purification the Athenians instituted the Delia oh a grand 
scale—how long after he does not care to say. It is very 
likely that the Delians themselves practised an annual purifi- 
cation before their great celebration ; the inscriptions * prove 
that they purified their temple every month, and Plutarch 2*? ® 
refers to ‘the great purification’ at Delos, which, from the con- 
text, seems to have just preceded the coming-in of the Hyper- 
borean first-fruits, that is to say, was an early summer ritual. 

Meantime it must be regarded as @ priori improbable that 
the Ionians and the Greek states generally would have sent 
choruses of boys and valuable offerings across the seas before 
or about the March equinox: there was no constraining 
dogma about the exact date of Apollo’s coming to Delos®, but 
he would probably be supposed to arrive when it was con- 
venient for his worshippers to arrive ; and Aegean navigation 
is dangerous and unpleasant till near the end of April. 

It is recorded that the Delians believed Apollo to have been 
born on the seventh of Thargelion**?"; this was also the Athe- 
nian belief, and no Apolline festival occurred in Athens, so far 
as the record goes, before that date. Would the Delians have 
instituted his great celebration before his birthday? It does 
not seem likely,and has not yet been proved. The inscriptions 
speak of ra AnAta cal ’AtoAAGAa *4*7» 2634, Hrobably a double 


® Bull. Corr. Hell. 1882, p. 22. Zeus Soter, and Athena Soteira in the 
b For instance, Apollo shared in a month Lenaion, almost in mid-winter, 

Delian sacrifice offered to Artemis Leto, vide Athena, R. 114°. 
FARNELL. IV U 
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name for one complex festival*; but they give no sure clue 
as to its date. If we suppose it to have fallen on the seventh 
of Thargelion, the cities would have begun to think about their 
choruses in early spring, and we could still understand the 
passages in Theognis, Vergil, and Dionysius. We could also 
understand that the legend of Theseus could be engrafted upon 
this Delian festival ; for he sailed on the sixth of Munychion, 
and might have settled matters with the Minotaur in time 
to return to Delos, to institute his crane-dance and to award 
his prize of the palm-leaf crown on the seventh of Tharge- 
lion 54% 2428, 338, And that there was some great Apolline 
ceremony in Delos in this month, in fact a Delian Thargelia, 
almost follows of necessity from Theophrastos’ statement that 
the ‘leading Athenians danced round the temple of Apollo De- 
lios, wearing Theran garments, and this is the Apollo to whom 
they consecrate the Thargelia’*!™. There was no temple 
of Apollo Delios in Athens. Only, the seventh of Thargelion, 
on which Athens might consecrate some first-fruits to the 
god, is too early for the arrival in Delos of the Hyperborean 
offerings from all parts of the Greek world, especially of those 
coming from the north. For these we must assume a date 
somewhat later in the summer. Could this supposed summer- 
festival have been the Delia to which the Homeric hymn 
refers? The great Ionic panegyris and the Hyperborean 
legend are the two facts with which the earliest account of 


Delos has to reckon. 


* That the two names (R. 263%) 
designate one continuous festival is also 
Mommsen’s view (loc. cit.) : it does not 
seem likely that two separate great 
festivals, both equally Apollo’s, should 
be called the one A*Aca the other 
"Awo\Agma: we know that strangers 
frequented the latter, and choruses of 
boys were sent; but it is not probable 
that choruses were sent twice in the 
year from the cities. Again the cho- 
ragic inscriptions mention always 'AwoA- 
Adma wal Atovvcia, never the Afdsa 
(Bull, Corr. Hell. 1883, p. 103, lists 
of xopryyo, third century B.C.); naturally, 


Is it natural to suppose that they were 


if the Apollonia are the same as the 
Delia. Mommsen, who gives convincing 
reasons for placing the Delian Dionysia 
in Galaxion, maintains that the Apollonia 
must have preceded these, though in 
the same month, because the choragic 
lists always mention them first. I can- 
not see the force of this reason : the long 
accounts of the hieropoei followed a 
chronological order of the months : but 
the lists of the choregi had only two 
festivals to mention at all: they could 
mention these in order of importance, 
not necessarily in order of time. 


| 
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wholly independent of each other, and that the states would find 
it convenient to send their corn-carriers in one month and their 
choruses and ‘theoroi’ in another*? But whatever may have 
been the aboriginal practice, the evidence at present available 
seems to point to a festival in the island early in Thargelion, 
and there is nothing that forbids us calling this the Delia- 
Apollonia. Then the summer-festival, when the offerings come 
—which Callimachus, let us remember, associates with the 
xopoi of the cities—is a festival without a name. Nor have 
we a name for that autumn-festival in Delos, of which we 
get a glimpse in Menander’s statement that the ‘departure of 
Apollo,’ somewhere about the end of October, was solemnized 
in Delos and Miletos with tuvot dwomeprrixof. And perhaps 
it was this autumn-festival that was associated with the legend 
of the return of Theseus who reached Attica on the seventh 
of Pyanopsion. Apolline festivals in fact may have multiplied 
in Delos since the earliest settlement of the island; and the 
influence of the Athenian calendar may have caused changes 
in the Delian. 

The great Pythian festival which fell on the seventh day 
in the month Bukatios”, the second summer month of the 
Delphian calendar ***, may have originally been a_harvest- 
thanksgiving, Apollo being supposed to come down from the 
Hyperboreans to take part in it; but if any agrarian character 
ever attached to it‘, this was entirely overshadowed by the 
higher culture of Greece. 

It is more worthy of our attention than the Olympia, because 
the athletic side was always subordinated to the artistic 
and intellectual. The legend of its foundation belongs to the 
legendary history of Greek music and poetry: it gives us 
the name of the Delphian Philammon, who ‘was the first to 
institute choral dances round the temple,’ and was the reputed 


“ Note that the Coan month ‘ Dalios’ Mommsen’s Delphika, p. 157. 


is a summer-month following on 
‘ Hyakinthios’ (R. 255); I agree with 
Robert’s arguments establishing this 
in Hermes, 21, p. 171. 

> See Kirchhoff, Monatsb. d. Konigl. 
preuss. Akad. 1864, pp. 129-135; 


* In the historic period it was a ‘pen- 
teteris,’ celebrated every four years; it 
is said to have originally been held 
every ninth year (R. 256°); if this were 
true we can hardly suppose that its origin 
had anything to do with agrarian ritual. 
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author of a poem on Apollo and Artemis ***4, It was only 
after the Crissaean war that the Amphictyons added athletic 
contests to the Pythia. The earliest competitions were musical 
and poetical, and it appears that at some time later some form 
of tragic recitation was added, of which the theme was the 
death of Python **’; and, as has been mentioned already, the 
véyuos Tv0cxds, the musical composition specially associated with 
the festival °** was given the same interpretation *. Prizes 
were awarded not only to the poets and musicians, but even 
to painters 75°" 8; and in fact the Pythia may be regarded as 
the prototype of the art-exhibitions of modern Europe, for in 
this festival alone we hear of the famous artists exhibiting 
their works and competing. The great Delphic celebration 
then was pre-eminently the consecration of the highest life 
of Hellas to Apollo; a detailed account of it would form 
a special chapter in the history of Greek music. 

There were other festivals consecrated to Apollo at Delphi 
that fell earlier in the season, and though less brilliant 
are of importance for the special study of Apolline ritual. 
There was a celebration on the seventh of Busios, Apollo's 
birthday **, an early spring-day which must be regarded as 
marking the time in the year of the god’s epiphany at Delphi. 
Somewhere near to this must have fallen the Theoxenia 2®, in 
which the newly arrived deity extends hospitality to the other 
gods, especially to Dionysos, as appears from one of the 
recently discovered Delphic hymns: the latter is invoked 
‘in these holy hours of spring,’ and is entreated ‘to show this 
hymn to the brother-god in the yearly Theoxenia’2*5*¢, This 
festivity then included like the Pythia a competition of the 
poets, and the shade of Pindar, who had deserved well of 
Apollo, was invited with his descendants to partake of the 
banquet: it included also, curiously enough, a sort of vegetable 
show, and a prize was given to him who exhibited the finest 
leek. In the most brilliant ceremonies of the artistic worship, 
the peasant is not wholly forgotten. 


* There is truth in the statement of Delphians allowed ‘the poets and 
the Scholiast on Clemens Alexandrinus, rhetoricians in the theatres to act the 
for Plutarch, p. 417 F, says that the combat of Apollo with the snake.’ 
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This account must close with a notice of the festival 
known as the ‘Stepteria’*, which we may call the ‘feast 
of purification’ and in connexion with which the ‘cathartic’ 
ideas in the worship of this god may be finally discussed. It 
is described by Plutarch as one of three ‘enneaterides’ or 
festivals held every ninth year at Delphi, and was regarded 
partly as a holy drama enacting the death of Pytho, and the 
consequent flight of Apollo to Tempe, where he is purified 
and whence he returns in triumph bearing the sacred laurel. 
Combining the accounts given by Plutarch and Aelian 7% ® 8, 
we can construct the following picture of the ritual: on 
a certain day in spring, a noble Delphian boy, conspicuous 
probably for his beauty, proceeds with a band of boys chosen 
from the best families under the escort of certain sacred 
women called ‘Oleiai,’ who carry torches and conduct the 
youths in silence to a cabin that was constructed near the 
Pythian temple in the form of a royal palace, and which was - 
regarded as the abode of Python: this they set fire to and 
overturn the table, and without looking round fly through the 
doors of the temple. Then the boy-leader feigns to go into exile 
and even servitude; afterwards they all proceed together to 
Tempe, where they are purified at an altar, and having plucked 
the sacred laurel that grew there and made crowns for them- 
selves with its leaves, they all return home along the sacred 
Pythian way (of which the route has been described above), 
and in a village near Larissa, called Deipnias, ‘ the village of the 
banquet,’ the boy-leader partakes of a solemn meal, probably 
a sacrament; they return to Delphi in triumph, accompanied 
by flute-music ; and the sacred laurel they bring back serves 
to fashion the crowns for the Pythian victors. 

No recorded religious service is so characteristically Hellenic 
as this, and perhaps none so fascinating. It is obviously in 


* The form Zrenrjpa is of better 
authority than ewrjpa, vide Frazer, 
Paus. 3, Pp. 55: the word may be derived 
from the purificatory crowns brought 
back by the boys; an old meaning of 
orépey = ‘ to purify or expiate,’ has been 
assumed by Miss Harrison and others, 


Hell. Journ. 1899, p. 223, note 1: this 
sense is not proved, or necessary to 
assume, but orégpn and crégew could be 
used of any offerings to the deity such 
as the Hyperborean first-fruits wrapped 
in straw, vide R. 242%. 

> pp. 103-104. 
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the main an expiatory ritual ; and we may conclude that it 
was celebrated in the early summer, because such piacular 
rites are commonly performed before the harvest, and the 
laurels which are brought back are intended to be used for 
the summer Pythia*. But certain difficulties arise when we 
consider the details of the record and the whole significance 
of the Stepteria. The ancient writers who describe it 
evidently regarded it as a mimetic representation of Apollo's 
adventures after he had slain the Pythian snake. But in 
nearly all the similar examples afforded by classic cult which 
we can control, the ritual-legend grows out of the ritual and 
is subsequent to it. Only we must admit the possibility that 
the legend may have acquired sufficient influence and vitality 
to have come at last to impose a certain form on the ritual 
itself. Thus the boy-leader, who here as in the Boeotian 
Daphnephoria certainly incarnates the deity, feigns to go into 
slavery ; some other explanation may be found, but it is 
natural to think that he is here imitating the god, who goes 
into slavery with Admetos because this was a recognized 
means of atoning for bloodshed». But there is no whisper of 
a myth that Pytho, venerable serpent-deity though he may 
have been, actually lived in a ‘stately cabin’ like a ‘ king's 
palace,’ and that Apollo set fire to it after kicking over the 
table. We may suspect that all this was not ‘ mimetic’ at all, 
but part of the mere ritual of purification’. That temporary 
cabin reminds us of the tent in which Orestes was purified in 
Troezen?"3°¢: as the boys were led to it in silence by the 
sacred women before their journey, may it not have served as 


* It was summer when Apollo came 
back from the Hyberboreans to Delphi 
according to Alkaios (R. 256%) ; and the 
boys’ journey from Tempe appears to have 
been the counterpart of the return of the 
god. Yet the Boeotian Daphnephoria, 
which resembled the Delphic ritual in 
many respects, seems to have been a 
spring-festival, vide supra, p. 285, note a. 

> Vide vol. 1, p. 73, note d. The cus- 
tom existed in the pre-Christian society 
of Iceland. 

© Dr. Frazer in his commentary on 


Pausanias explains the whole ritual as 
mimetic: the value of his note—vol. 3, 
p- 55—is chiefly in the curious parallels 
he adduces from modern savage life of 
purification after slaying certain animals 
(which are not necessarily those that 
are worshipped by the tribe): thus in 
Dahomey a man who slays a ‘ fetich- 
snake,’ enters a faggot-hut thatched with 
dry grass; this is then set on fire and he 
escapes as he can, running the gauntlet 
of the tribe, who hurl things at him till 
he reaches a river. 
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the place of their preliminary lustration? Then, as being con- 
tagious with their miasma, it is naturally purified by fire or 
burned when they have done with it. The overthrowing 
of the table may denote the destruction of the contaminated 
furniture, as modern savages destroy the furniture in the house 
of a friend when a child is born. Then the boys flee without 
looking round, so as to avoid the maleficent influences which 
are always near on such occasions. All this may have been 
preceded or accompanied by a dance representing the combat. 
But we cannot suppose that it was the exigencies of the drama 
and the compelling influence of a myth that sent the boys to 
Tempe: especially as the Daphnephoria in Boeotia had no 
association with the Python-story. We may believe that the 
procession of the laurel-bearers along the Sacred Way was part 
of a great ceremony of public lustration, which associated 
Delphi with the ancient shrine of Apollo in the north. 
Evidently the boys left the city in haste, for the first part 
of their march was supposed to imitate a flight or pursuit. 
Were they leaving hurriedly because the sins of the com- 
munity were upon them? At any rate, unlike the usual scape- 
goats, they return purified and rejoicing, bringing purification 
to their people. Now, asthe boy-priest no doubt incarnated the 
youthful god in the Delphic as in the Boeotian Daphnephoria, 
it was quite natural that the belief should arise that what the 
boy was doing the god had also done, and that the boy was 
repeating in a mimetic show what the god had done in earnest. 

Hence grew the dogma that the death of even Python was 
a stain on the pure nature of Apollo, which only the journey 
to Tempe and the efficacy of the cleansing laurel could purge. 
It points to the prevalence of a belief that even justifiable or 
accidental homicide is a cause of ‘miasma’ or religious 
impurity, and reveals the propagandist emulation of Delphi 
to win for their god the supremacy over the Greek ritual of 
purification. 

We may now gather examples legendary or historical of 
the cathartic mission of Apollo 2 2641 273, The earliest 
literary record is the passage in the epic of Arktinos con- 
cerning the purification of Achilles from the blood of 
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Thersites in Lesbos, where he was cleansed by Apollo and 
Artemis. The later literature, which supplies us with a store 
of illustrations, naturally gives us no clue for determining 
at what time any particular myth of this type arose. The 
typical instance that occurs at once is the purification of 
Orestes. The full consideration of his legend would require 
a special chapter ; it is only nece&Ssary for the present to note 
that the intervention of Delphi belongs to the post-Homeric 
record, and indicates the moral predominance of Apollo as the 
avenger of public wrong, and claims an independent efficacy 
for the Apolline fatharsis. For no doubt the purification that 
Apollo grants was originally supposed to set him free ; it is 
only at a later date that the claims of the Attic law-court 
began to be heard, and state-morality comes to impose laws 
upon religion to which even the gods must submit. So 
prevalent and powerful was the legend in Greece that any 
locality in which an elaborate ritual of purification with 
accompanying ideas of ‘tapu’ was established might attract 
the story of Orestes: thus it worked its way into the ritual- 
legend of the Attic Choes, in which men took a meal together 
but each apart at his separate table, and they accounted for 
this restriction as if it were a reminiscence of the guarded 
hospitality which they had once shown to the matricide*. 
Still more prominent was it in the purificatory ritual of 
Troezen, which was associated mainly with the temple of 
Apollo Thearios***. A tent stood before the shrine, in 
which a certain guild of purifiers met on fixed days, and took 
a solemn meal together: probably they were performing 
certain lustral rites for the community, and isolation was 
obligatory in such ceremonies because of the miasma; but 
they styled themselves the descendants of those who had 
purified Orestes, and they called the tent after him ; also the 
laurel that grew outside the tent, the emblem of the purifying 
power of the god, was said to have sprung from the xaddpoua, 
the things that they had used in his purification and had buried 
there. In the same temple, Theseus was purified from the blood 
of the Pallantids, which he had justifiably shed. Many other 


-® Vide vol. 5, Dionysos, R. 124". 
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localities no doubt possessed special rituals of Apolline puri- 
fication and invented various legends to explain them: at 
Amyklai, doubtless through Apollo, Herakles was purified 
from the death of Iphitos; and it was in his temple at Sikyon 
that the daughters of Proitos were healed of their madness by 
means of purifications taught them by Melampos * ¢. 

The last mentioned story suggests a reflection. Melampos 
is a Dionysiac personage and his cathartic methods belong to 
the ritual of Dionysos. Yet Apollo succeeds in annexing him. 
We may detect here the anxious efforts of the Delphic priest- 
hood to secure for the god a monopoly in this important 
department. For other deities were purifiers besides Apollo, 
for instance Zeus Meilichios who healed the first murderer 
Ixion, Demeter, Athena*, Artemis, and especially Dionysos. 
Nor was the Delphic policy altogether successful. The great 
Greek mysteries, with which Apollo had little to do, had 
each their own system of purification, and Zeus Meéilichios 
could not be displaced at Athens or elsewhere by the younger 
god. Nor in the great lustration performed by Epimenides 
the Cretan, to cleanse Athens from the Kylonian stain, do we 
find any recognition of Apollo, though it is he that bids the 
Athenians send for the prophet °. 

Yet Apollo’s dictation and authority in this matter was 
amply recognized by the Greek states. Their representatives 
who went to consult Delphi in times of public distress might 
bring back an admonition ‘to purify the city’*?% And the 
soothsayers and purifiers whom a state might employ would 
often receive their diploma from Delphi; Apollo Pythios 
recommended Bakis to the Lacedaemonians as a person who 
could purify their women of the madness that possessed 
them 772 *, 

Nowhere did this function of Apollo’s receive fuller public 
recognition than at Athens, especially in the matter of 


* Vide the story of the purification of regards the purification of Herakles by 
the Danaides by Athena and Hermes, the Athenians as the first instance of 
Apollod. 2. 1, 5. katharsis applied to homicide; but 

® Vide Diog. Laert. bk. 1, c. 3, makes no mention of Apollo. 
§§ 110, 112. The Parian chronicle 
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homicide, about which the equitable temper and the super- 
stitious nervousness of the people made them particularly 
sensitive: the state maintained three ‘exegetae’ or directors 
of ritual who took their authority from Delphi, and whose 
function it was to cleanse those who for any cause were in 
a condition of &yos or religious impurity °24; and Plato in the 
Laws has Athenian practice in mind, when he legislates that 
‘he who slays a friend against his will shall be purified in 
accordance with the law that has come to us concerning these 
things from Delphi’ 27? ‘. 

It is a reasonable view that these cathartic ceremonies are 
of somewhat late origin in the development of the Apolline 
worship. For instance, the association of Orestes with Apollo 
is certainly post-Homeric; the Troezenian legend of Theseus 
belongs to the time when Attic myths were beginning to 
travel abroad, and this marks the close of the Epic period: | 
the figure of Melampos in the story of the Proetides seems to 
indicate the migration of Dionysos into the Peloponnese, and 
this was one of the latest events in the history of Greek 
religion before the historic period. Nor do we discover these 
ceremonies in the rites of those festivals which we may believe 
most ancient, the Karneia, for example, or the Hyakinthia ; 
and reason has been shown for supposing that the dappaxol of 
the Thargelia were not really associated with Apollo. Again, 
most of the purification-ritual of Apollo and most of the 
legends concerning it deal with cases of bloodshed ; and it 
has been maintained by ancient as well as modern scholars 
that Homer did not think of homicide as a personal stain. 
This is true on the whole, although we may trace the embryo 
of the idea in the expression of Hector’s that one ‘ may not 
offer libation with unwashed hands or pray to God when 
stained with gore and filth*.’ Certainly the poet was unaware 
of or ignored the idea that the shedding of blood fastened 
upon the slayer an unseen stain which could only be cleansed 
by elaborate lustral ceremonies: he knows of the incest and 
parricide of Oedipus ; but in the Homeric version the king is 
not driven forth accurst but remains ruling his kingdom, 


* Jl. 6. 266. 
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though troubled in his mind. Only, it is difficult to believe 
that the whole ritual of purification and the conception of 
a miasma generated by certain acts and by the contact 
of certain things were developed in Greece wholly in the - 
post-Homeric age: these are found so widely prevalent in 
the primitive societies of the world that we can hardly 
imagine the pre-Homeric Greek to have escaped them*. They 
are intimately associated with the chthonian powers, whose 
worship was aboriginal in Greece but did not appeal to 
Homer ; they have much to do with ghost-cult and the wrath 
of the dead, but Homer is happily indifferent to the powers 
and terrors of the departed spirit. In fact Homer is in many 
respects more modern than the age that immediately followed 
him; and in this age there was a great emergence, probably 
a revival, of ghost-cult and chthonian ritual which may have 
been quickened by the diffusion of Dionysiac worship. This 
fear of the dead wrought great good in that it may have 
evoked a sense of the responsibility of the whole community 
in regard to murder®. On the other hand it may have 
temporarily hindered the development of a rational law of 
homicide, by overshadowing society with the terror of the 
Erinys; for the Erinys is the incarnation of the dead man’s 
wrath, and the ghost is naturally angry whether the man was 
rightfully or wrongfully killed. It was natural that men 
should look to Apollo to provide a remedy ; first because of 
the great development in this period of the authority of the 
Pythian shrine as a centre of consultation, and then, perhaps, 
because the bright and genial nature of Apollo, his antagonism 
to the shadowy powers of the chthonian world, was part of his 
aboriginal character. Thus we have seen that the Argives, after 
the death of a relative, put off the miasma of the funeral by 
entering into communion with Apollo through a sacramental 
meal. And, finally, it may be urged that the descriptive 


* The view expressed in Stengel’s b Vide my Hibbert Lectures, pp. 139- 
Griechische Alterthumer that lustration- 152. Plato tries to turn the belief in the 
ceremonies were originally un-Greek is wrath of the dead, as well as the doctrine 
not confirmed by any special or general of retribution after death, to a moral 
anthropological evidence. effect, Laws, 927 B, cf. 870 E. 
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epithet goiSos of which the meaning has already been con- 
sidered *, and which was an immemorial appellative of Apollo, 
probably points to the conception of purity attaching to this 
god in the earliest period of which we have any record a 
trace. 

But there were two special causes, both operative in the 
post-Homeric period, for this intimate concern of Apollo’ 
with cathartic ritual. One—I would suggest—was the entrance 
of Dionysos into the polytheism of Hellas: Apollo was saved 
from the dangers of his rivalry by the dexterity of his 
Pythian priests, who bring about a brotherly alliance between 
the two divinities. But the Dionysiac religion was richly 
furnished with ceremonies of lustration and the ideas of 
cathartic deliverance. And Apollo may have appropriated 
these and used them at Delphi: this hypothesis might at least 
explain the mysterious presence of those women called ai 
"OdAcla: in the action of the Stepteria, for these are the names 
of the Minyan women who figure in the Dionysiac festival at 
the Boeotian Orchomenos known as the Agrionia®. Another 
cause is more obvious, the influence of Crete, where there was 
in very old times a system of cathartic ritual attached to the 
Cretan Zeus, in whom something of a Dionysiac character 
may be recognized °, and whence travelled the cult of Apollo 
Delphinios to Delphi and Athens. It is certain that cere- 
monies of purification from homicide attached to this cult, as 
under its protection arose the court éwi AeAguvlw in Athens to 
try cases of manslaughter where justification was pleaded. If 
this were instituted by Drako, as Grote maintains, its institu- 
tion would fall near the time when the Cretan Epimenides 
was summoned to Athens to purify the city from sacrilegious 
bloodshed. Finally, as showing the part played by Crete in 
this department of Hellenic religion, those legends are of 
importance that tell of Apollo’s visit to Crete to purify himself 
from the death of Python 22? & 264 i 

As regards the xa@apora or means of lustration, there is 
nothing specially characteristic of Apolline, as distinct from 


* Vide supra, p. 140. ° Vide vol. 1, pp. 37, 38. 
> Plut. Quaest. Graec. 38. 
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other, purification, except the use of the laurel'!. The reasons 
that marked out this tree for such a function may have been 
partly natural—the purity of the air by the laurel-grove—but 
probably religious in the first instance ; the god was associated 
closely with his sacred tree, and therefore the carrying of the 
laurel-bough in the festivals that have been described, or the 
act of the suppliant who lifted the bough from Apollo’s altar, 
ensured a divine communion that would cleanse the air from 
evil influences. In the Troezenian ritual-legend, the laurel is 
said to spring from the buried xa@cpo.a: and in the monu- 
ments that represent Apollo officiating as cleanser, his constant 
attribute is the laurel-bough. 

Water also has naturally a lustral power in his as in other 
ritual, and the Troezenians use this as one of the means of 
cleansing Orestes, and holy water was not infrequently placed 
outside the ancient temples *. 

We have records also of a peculiar fire-purification which is 
noticeable here. Among the ancient Greeks as among other 
peoples the notion prevailed that the hearth-fire and still 
more the holy temple-fire was sensitive to impurities>; and 
that therefore after some great sacrilege, or perhaps annually 
at the piacular season, it might be desirable to extinguish the 
fires of the community and to kindle them anew from some 
holy flame. 

The most famous instance is in the account of the feast of 
Eleutheria instituted to commemorate the battle of Plataea: 
the Delphic oracle commanded the generals to extinguish all 
the fires in the country as having been polluted by the 
barbarians, and to fetch new fire from the common hearth of 
Pytho*’. It appears that a similar ceremony of lustration was 


* The water might be sprinkled on 
the people or on the defiled person with 
the laurel-branch ; it was thus that the 
Milesians were purified in time of plague 
by the mythical Branchos who bade 
them cry aloud during the ceremony 
on the names of Hekaergos and 
Hekaerge (R. 273°). 

» The first expression of this idea is 
in Hesiod, Of. 733. The belief in the 


susceptibility of the fire to impurity 
belongs to primitive thought, vide 
Frazer, G. B. 3. 210, 463-464. For 
the ceremonious extinguishing the old 
fires and rekindling the new among the 
Peruvians, Iroquois, Mexicans, Chinese, 
certain modern tribes in Africa, cf. id. 
PP. 249-253. 
° Zeus, R. 131°. 
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practised every year in the island of Lemnos; the fires were 
extinguished for nine days, while a state-vessel was bringing 
holy fire from Delos; if she arrived before the piacular 
chthonian offerings were completed, she remained in the offing 
lest the new fire should catch the contagion ; when the fires 
were relit from it, it was said that ‘a new life began,’ a phrase 
which reminds us of the purification in some of the mysteries”™*. 
The Lemnians were probably purifying themselves from: the 
malign influences of the ghost-world, and hence we hear of 
évaylopara in this record; but they naturally explained the 
rite by reference to the evil deed of the Lemnian women who 
murdered their husbands. Two interesting inscriptions at 
Delphi, found some years ago by the French, show that the 
same practice was maintained at Athens as Jate as the first 
century B.C.; comparing them together *#° we can only con- 
clude that on some solemn occasion a chariot was dispatched 
from Athens bearing a sacred tripod to Delphi, and returned 
thence bringing holy fire from the Pythian hearth, accom- 
panied by a female ministrant called the wupddpos : and that 
the object was to rekindle some sacred fire in Athens that 
had been extinguished at some season of expiation. We hear 
of no general extinction of fires in Athens; and the perpetual 
fire that was maintained on the Acropolis could only be re- 
kindled, if by mischance it went out, by the pure heat of the 
sun !P; we may therefore be inclined to the supposition put 
forward by the writer who published the inscription ®* that the 
fire brought from Delphi is intended to replenish the-altar of 
Apollo Pythios during or after some such piacular service as 
the Thargelia. 

It appears also that in the cathartic ritual of Greece the 
efficacy of certain sacred stones was occasionally recognized. 
Orestes sat on the stone of Zeus ‘Kappotas’ and was cured of his 
madness”: as a parallel to this story we may quote the state 


* M. Couve, ull. Corr. Hell. 1894, from Delphi. But the improbabilities 
pp- 87-88 : he seems to incline also to _ of this view are obvious. 
Mommsen’s suggestion that this Athe- > Vol. 1, p. 46. For an interesting 
nian ritual alludesto thestory of Herakles Irish parallel see Miss Harrison's ‘ De- 
defiling the tripod by carrying it away phica,’ Hell, Journ. 1899, p. 237. 
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ment in Pausanias about the Aldos swhpomornp, the ‘ sobering 
stone’ at Thebes, which in the local legend was said to have 
received this name because Athena flung it at the mad 
Herakles to heal him *, but which had evidently been used in 
some ritual of purification from the ‘miasma’ of madness; 
for madness in Greek legend is the curse that the dark powers 
send upon the shedder of blood. In another Troezenian 
Jegend, we hear of the purifiers of Orestes sitting on the sacred 
stone outside the temple of Artemis Auxefa”. Finally, a theory 
recently put forward concerning the Delphic omphalos® is 
noticeable in connexion with these facts: that the omphalos 
was a sacred stone fashioned to indicate the grave-mound of 
the earth-spirit, and that the suppliant who sat or knelt upon 
it, as Orestes does in a vase-representation in the British 
Museum ‘4, was availing himself of its cathartic virtue. Such 
an act would denote that the person was putting himself into 
communion with the chthonian divinities ; but it is probable 
that the ‘omphalos’ had lost this significance before the 
Orestes-story concerned Delphi, and had become a mere 
symbol of Apollo's power. However, the primary legends 
about these miraculous cathartic stones seem to belong to 
another stratum of religion than the Apolline®. 

We may say the same thing of another act in the ceremony 
of ‘katharsis, perhaps the most important of all, especially in 
the purification from bloodshed, the lustration with pig’s blood. 
In the account of the Ge-cults and of the mysteries, the 
close association of this animal with the chthonian powers has 
been noted. It was pre-eminently the piacular animal; and 
by the act of homicide the slayer had offended the earth and 


* Paus. g. II, 2. 

> Id. 2. 31, 6. 

* Miss Harrison, op. cit.: but it is 
not clear that all cathartic stones are 
‘chthonian’ or earth-stones: in the 
period of stone-worship every stone as 
the abode of a divinity might have a 
miraculous virtue for prophecy or puri- 
fication: on a signet-ring from Knossos, 
published by Dr. A. Evans, Hell. Journ. 


1901, p. 170, Fig. 48, we see a celestial 
god attracted down to his sacred pillar. 

@ Roscher’s Lextkon, 3, p. 983. 

* Miss Harrison, op. cit. p. 240, quotes 
the very important example of stone- 
worship in the Orphic Leththka, 351- 
383; its name goiByrap Adas, in spite 
of the story that Apollo gave it to 
Helenos, does not necessarily refer to 
Phoebus Apollo, vide supra, p. 141, n.b. 
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the ghost; therefore the washing with pig’s blood was the 
means by which the suppliant endeavoured to protect himself 
by the communion of ‘ blood-friendship’ with the chthonian 
powers: we may term it a supplicatory sacrament. Now 
Apollo, though he has no tie with this animal, would advise 
his petitioners who had sinned against these powers to avail 
themselves of its virtue. Therefore he is seen to be purifying 
Orestes with it on a well-known vase in the Louvre ®*; and it 
is probable that the young god was supposed to have used 
it for his own purification at Tempe, where Plutarch says, ‘he 
offered libations (to the shade of Pytho) and did all that men 
do when purifying themselves from the wrath of daimones’— 
a clearly chthonian ritual’. The temple of Delos was purified 
every month with a pig*, and the same animal was carried 
round the Athenian Pnyx to purify the éxxAnola from evil 
influences. But those who used the lustration of pig’s blood 
were certainly not putting themselves in communion with 
Apollo, as those were who bore the purifying laurel in the 
Daphnephoria or Stepteria “. 

Finally, we may notice the very important example of 
a genuinely Apolline purification, the already mentioned Argive 
éyxviopa, a word of unexplained origin **>, Plutarch tells us 
that after the period of mourning for a kinsman’s death was 
over, the Argives sacrificed to Apollo, giving barley to his 
priest and taking a portion of the victim’s flesh and roasting 
it, not at their own fire which had been extinguished as 
polluted, but by means of fire borrowed from their neighbours. 
We can hardly be wrong in interpreting this as a direct sacra- 
mental communion with Apollo, whereby they shake off the 
evil influences that might cling to them from the world of 


* Vide Roscher, Lex. 3, p. 983. 

b De defect. Orac. 15, p. 418 B. 
* Vide Mommsen, este, p. 476, 
n. 4. 
@ Is it some similar idea of cathartic 
communion that explains the scene on 
a British Museum vase, Apollo holding 
a pair of shears near the head of Orestes, 
published Arch. Zeit. 1860, Taf. 137. 3! 


From this point of view we might com- 
pare the practice of offering hair on 
graves. But it is more probable that the 
vase-painter merely wishes to express 
that the god is curing the mortal of 
madness, for Orestes is said to have 
shor off his own hair, when he became 
sane, Paus. 8. 34, 3. 
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the dead, an unique instance of a sacramental purification in 
Apollo’s worship °. 

Thus then Apollo endeavoured to deal with the complex 
system of purification that had grown up in the Greek world 
since Homer's period. The god was not responsible for most 
of the ritual nor for its vast predominance ; it grew up rather 
under such influences as the terrors of the ghost-world, the 
Dionysiac and the mystery-cults which promised posthumous 
happiness to be obtained by lustration, baptism, and other 
cathartic ceremonies. Its vogue was dangerous, and to some 
extent it infected the later Greek temperament with ‘ sacer- 
dotage.’ The Delphic worship appears in regard to it as 
a directing and restraining influence. For the idea of spiritual 
purity, arising by slow development from the tradition of 
ritualistic purification, and at the same time offering a deliver- 
ance from the burden of it, was attributed, as we have seen, 
by the higher minds to the Pythian Apollo. And indeed the 
superstitious terror of the ghost-world, which influenced many 
of the laws concerning homicide, produced certain social 
results of high value; it helped forward the concept, that 
received powerful expression in fifth-century literature, of the 
sacredness of human life; and the belief that even the acci- 
dental shedding of a slave’s blood was a stain was not without 
possibilities of moral growth °. 

But such beliefs needed moralizing, lest they should prove 
a stumbling-block in the way of legal progress: as they might, 
for instance, if, through excessive consideration for the injured 
feelings of the ghost, they helped to stereotype the view that 
all bloodshed was equally a stain, and also that purification 
would set a man free from social consequences. Now we may 
regard such an epoch-making institution as the court of Apollo 
Delphinios at Athens in two ways: we may believe that its 
institution represented the healthy revolt of utilitarian law 
against the tyranny of religion, the lay mind insisting that 
homicide was not in every case equally a stain, that justifiable 
circumstances might be pleaded, and that only when such 

* Unless we may explain the meal of way, vide supra, p. 293. 
the boy-priest at Deipnias in the same » Antiphon. p. 764. 
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plea was proved should the god’s purification and human 
pardon be granted. Or we may suppose that this great social 
idea emanated from the religious system itself, that Apollo 
and his ministers recognized the necessity of a more advanced 
theory concerning homicide, and modified the rules of purifica- 
tion to give it effect. This latter view has been suggested in 
a former passage as somewhat the more probable, though 
usually Greek religion is stimulative rather than creative in 
the sphere of political life. It could only be verified, if we 
could show that at some time before the establishment of such 
courts Apolline purification from bloodshed had come to be 
withheld by the priests at some important centre like Delphi 
or Athens until ‘extenuating or justificatory’ circumstances 
could be shown, which would soon require a special court to con- 
sider them. We have, however, only vague indications that 
this may have been so: no one would purge Ixion from his 
sin till Zeus took pity on him, and no shrine would purify the 
Lacedaemonian king Pausanias from his foul crime against 
the Olynthian maiden. And it is interesting to note that the 
typical Apolline purifications in Greek legend are cases of 
justifiable homicide; Theseus and Orestes could urge moral 
pleas in their behalf. 

Nothing, in fact, is more difficult than to weigh the exact 
contribution of religion on the one hand and the utilitarian 
impulse on the other to any important moral or legal reform 
in ancient society. But whatever view we may take in this 
particular case, we find that the Athenians accredited Apollo 
Delphinios with this momentous advance towards civilized 
law: the god of purification stood in that court as the pro- 
tector of society against the tyranny and terrors of the ghost- 
world. 


* Vide supra, p. 177. the concept of purification upon law 
> I have somewhat developed these and morality in my Asbbert Lectures, 
suggestions concerning the iniluences of chap. 3. 


CHAPTER VI 


MONUMENTS OF THE CULT OF APOLLO 


THE group of monuments connected with this divinity is of 
transcendent importance for the history of Greek art and art- 
mythology ; they also provide us with interesting illustration, 
direct or indirect, of most of the cult-ideas that have been 
examined, although few monuments of the actual temple- 
worship may have survived. 

The inquiry into the cult-objects of the earliest period raises 
at once the archaeological question concerning ’Ayue’s. The 
emblem or d&yaApa of this worship was, as we have seen, almost 
invariably aniconic, the prevalent form being usually the 
conical pillar*, but at Athens apparently a rounded stone 
of altar-shape. Is this a monumental tradition brought in 
from the north, or was Apollo on entering the regions of 
Mycenaean or ‘Minoan’ culture attracted into its circle of 
pillar-worship? Either view might harmonize with archaeo- 
logical fact or probability. The very wide prevalence of 
pillar-cult in the Mediterranean and Anatolian regions in the 
Mycenaean period has been ably demonstrated by Dr. Arthur 
Evans"; but it belongs also to the early religion of northern 
and central Europe. Concerning this, as concerning many 
other problems of prehistoric archaeology, it is difficult to 
judge with conviction. No doubt all the Hellenic divinities 
in the pre-Homeric age were likely to be worshipped with 
this aniconic emblem, whether by original right or by right 
of annexation; the immigrant Apollo, wherever he settled 
down, could easily take to himself a Mycenaean or ‘ Minoan’ 
pillar. And the latter appears at least on one monument 

* Coin Plate A, 15 (Ambrakia, third > Op. cit. Hell. Journ. 1901. 


century B.C.). 
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of this age, a Cypriote seal, in the obelisk form proper to 
Agyieus*. But so far as one can gather from the evidence 
collected by Dr. Evans, the sacred pillar of the Mycenaean 
religion stood always before or within a shrine, and not, as 
Agyieus stood, before the private house or in the open country. 
And we can perhaps better explain by the other hypothesis 
the curiously persistent adherence of this particular Apolline 
cult to the aniconic type ; if we suppose, namely, that the 
Agyieus-emblem entered with the wandering deity, and that 
it was specially consecrated by serving to mark certain stations 
along the Sacred Way from the north: and this view would 
also accord with the fact noticed above, that the Carneian 
god, the leader of the migrating host, appears to have had an 
agalma of this very type. It has sometimes been held that the 
Delphic omphalos-stone was also a modified form of the 
Agyieus-column”: if this were so we should be obliged to 
conclude that it belonged by original right to Apollo, and was 
not taken over from a prior cult. And certainly Photius 
records one shape of the Agyieus in which it must have re- 
sembled an omphalos4*; nor was he speaking at random, for 
this is the form of two ‘agyieis’ found at Pompeii®. Also it 
is a fact of some importance that the omphalos discovered at 
Delphi by the French excavation was erected before the 
temple in such a position as-an Agyieus column would occupy. 
Such a form certainly resembled a grave-mound, and could 
easily, by misunderstanding, give rise to the legend—attested 
by late authority only—that the omphalos was the grave of 
Python or Dionysos ¢. 

It is not easy to determine the period in which the anthro- 
pomorphic eikon came to displace generally the aniconic 


* Evans, op. cit. p. 173, Fig. 49. 

> Evans, op. cit. p. 173; J. Six, in 
Ath. Mitth. 1899, p. 344. 

* Miss Harrison’s opposite theory, 
propounded in Fell, Journ. 1899, p. 
225, &c., which has been alluded to 
already, vide supra, p. 303 (that the 
omphalos was originally the grave- 
mound and mantic altar of the earth- 


spirit), is attractive and well argued : its 
weakness is the absence of any phrase or 
record that connected the omphalos 
with Ge, and of any evidence that it 
ever was locally connected with the 
shrine of Ge; nor does the writer note the 
Pompeian omphalos-shaped ‘ agyieis,' to 
which Six calls attention, loc. cit. 
¢ Vol. 5, Dionysos, R. 35°. 
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agalma. The transition is well illustrated by the record of 
the Amyclaean statue of Apollo, which has been already 
described. No doubt the type is preserved by those Lacedae- 
monian coins that present the figure of a divinity who is armed 
with helmet, spear, and bow’, and whose body from the 
shoulders downwards has—on one coin—the form of a column. 
The goat by his side is specially appropriate to Apollo of 
Amyklai, and the wreath in the field is probably of laurel. 
On three coins presenting the type we find the figure en- 
veloped from the shoulders downwards in a robe, which, as 
Overbeck remarked”, may have been the garment which the 
women wove for him yearly. Even on these the aniconic form 
emerges clearly. A fourth coin shows the agalma unrobed, 
and it is noteworthy that the columnar term has the downward- 
tapering contour which is characteristic of the Mycenaean 
column*. In what way this armed divinity is related to the 
spear-bearing god whom Dr. Evans has discovered on the 
Mycenaean seal? is a difficult question to decide upon. But 
the evidence of the Karneia seems to show that the concept 
of the warrior-deity named Apollo travelled downwards from 
the north ; and this belief is somewhat strengthened by the 
record concerning the northern Apollo Pythaeus at Thornax, 
whose art-type was the same as the Amyclaean *. 

Of Apollo the wolf-god the only certain cult-image that 
survives° is preserved by the coins of Tarsos, which are all 
of the late imperial era, but present a type of the deity which 
descends from the archaic period’. In stiff attitude, with his 
legs close together, the god stands on the omphalos or on a 
column, or on a column supported on the omphalos: his hands 
are usually held down and grasping the paws of two wolves 


* In a former volume (2, p. 701) I described by Lucian(R.7)shows no remi- 
have discussed the arguments in favour _niscence of the wolf-god : it belongs to 
of naming the coin-figure Aphrodite: the later period when the significance of 
I was wrong in saying that the goat was__ the term was almost extinct: it is found 
not characteristic of Apollo, vide pp. freely reproduced on Athenian coins, 


254-255: mira Kunst. Mythol. 3, Miinztaf. 
Aunst. Myth. 3, p. 7. iv, 16. 

¢ Coin Pl. A, 16. Coin Pl. A,17 (vide supra, p. 122): 

1 Op. cit. p. 170; cf. p. 108, these have been published by Imhoof- 


* The type of Lykeios at Athens Blumer, He//. Journ. 1898, Pl. 13. 4. 
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that spring up on each side of him in heraldic fashion. It 
has been noted that a similar arrangement of these animals 
is found in the religious art of the Mycenaean epoch*. The 
probability of an early connexion between Lycia and Cilicia 
has been noted in a former chapter. And as the foundation- 
legend of Tarsos—as of Lycia—points back to Argos, and 
commemorated the name and part of the story of the Argive- 
Lycian hero, Bellerophon”, so the coins of Tarsos attest the 
antiquity of this tradition, and to that extent corroborate it. 
For Perseus, the tutelary hero of the city, is prominent on the 
later coins °, and as early as the fifth century we find Pegasos 
among the coin-types*’. But the Tarsian coins of Apollo 
Lykeios do not enable us to determine the antiquity of the 
worship at this city: we should indeed be able to trace it back 
to an epoch at least as early as the sixth century if we were 
convinced that the type of the idol were a creation of native 
and indigenous art; but it may well have been borrowed 
directly from Argos, the reputed metropolis, where there long 
lingered the tradition of the ancient xoanon dedicated by 
Danaos to the wolf-god 7‘, and where the type of the wolf 
long survived on the coins as the symbol of his worship °. 
Archaeological testimony concerning the cult-emblems or 
cult-figure of Apollo the hunter is very scanty. The bow, 
his constant attribute, may have once alluded to this primitive 
trait in his character; but more explicit evidence is supplied 
by a series of Cretan coins, which show us the youthful figure 
of Apollo with bow and stone‘; and there are strong reasons, 
as Mr. Wroth has shown, for associating with the hunter-god 
the type of the Cretan wild-goat’s head that is found—en- 


* Supra, p. 116, note a: Dr. Evans Athenian sculptor Attalos is presented 
has kindly shown me an impression of by a coin of the time of Marcas 


the seal. Aurelius, on which the god stands with 
> Strab. p. 673; Steph. Byz. 5.7. his left elbow resting on an Ionic column, 
Tapoés. and holding a branch in his right hand 
© Imhoof-Blumer, op. cit. (Imhoof-Blumer-Gardner, ses. Comem. 
¢ Head, Hist. Nun. p. 613. Paus. p. 159, Pl. F. F. xxiv) : if this 


* Vide Argive coin, circ. 200 B.C. is so we may suspect that the remi- 
Brit. Mus. Cat. * Peloponnese,’ Pl. 28. 3. niscence of the wolf was fading from the 
It is possible that the later cult-image worship. 
of Apollo Lykeios at Argos by the Vide Geogr. Reg. s.v. Crete. 
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circled occasionally with a laurel-crown—on coins of Praisos, 
Hyrtakina, and Elyros*. The other wild animal most frequently 
attached to him in the ordinary art-representations is the roe 
or the stag, and it probably appeared not infrequently in 
monuments of cult. The most famous instance of this class 
that has been recorded and of which some copies have survived 
was the Milesian cult-image of Kanachos, representing the god 
holding a roe in his right hand». And we may conjecture that 
a representation similar in idea, showing the animal in trustful 
relation to the god, belonged to the early state-religion of 
Caulonia ; for on an archaic coin that will be discussed below 
a stag is seen in the field looking back and up toa strange and 
enigmatical figure which there are strong reasons for believing 
to be Apollo®. On one monument of Graeco-Roman sculp- 
ture‘? the god is represented wearing the skin of his favourite 
animal, the nebris, the usual garb of Dionysos, from whom 
we may believe the local artist borrowed it °. 

The pastoral character of Apollo was occasionally ex- 
pressed by the ancient religious agalmata, for instance by the 
statue at Patrai representing him with his foot on the head 
of an ox’; but among those that survive we find it only 
rarely and allusively indicated. There is no archaeological 
evidence that he was ever represented as horned; though 
a misinterpretation of a certain peculiar treatment of the hair 
above his forehead has given rise to this belief‘. Coins of 


® Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘ Crete, pp. xxvi- 
xXXviii. 

D Vide Pl. XXIV. 

© Coin Pl. B, 6. 

“ Published by Foucart, Bull. Corr. 
Hell, 1882, p. 177 (in the museum at 
Eski-Zaghra, Apollo headless, lyre in 
left hand, griffin at his feet). 

¢ It has been held that the boar on 
early Lycian coins was intended as a 
symbol of Apollo (Arit. Mus. Cat. 
‘ Lycta,’ p. xxvii). This is probably 
wrong, and the figure with a boar at his 
feet on a late coin of Mallos (Over- 
beck, A. J. iii. Miinztaf. iv, 8) is more 
probably Amphilochos than Apollo, for 


the boar does not figure in his myth and 
very rarely in his ritual, and no other wild 
animal except the wolf and the stag can 
be proved to have been associated with 
the Apolline cult-monuments of the 
historical period. 

f eg. in Furtwangler- Roscher’s 
Lexikon, vol. 1, p. 468. A herme of 
peculiar shape with a ram’s head on the 
top has been recently found near Las 
in South Laconia; and Schroeder who 
publishes it believes it to be a therio- 
morphic form of Apollo Karneios, 
Ath, Mttth. 1904, p. 22, Abb. 1; it is 
difficult to determine with exactness the 
name of an isolated monument like this. 
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Delphi present a goat’s head in combination with two dol- 
phins, and these may allude to the divine goat-herd as well 
as to the dolphin-god, or to the.story of the discovery of the 
oracle by goats. The pastoral god Karneios may be recog- 
nized on a late coin of Gythion—as Professor Gardner has 
pointed out *—on which the figure of Apollo is shown leaning 
on a pillar and therefore probably copied from a cult-image, 
while behind him the idol of Pan appears standing on a 
column with nebris, pedum, and syrinx. Now the record? 
mentions two statues of Apollo at Gythion belonging to the 
public worship, and it is not likely that there were more: 
there are two types of him on the coins, and as one has been 
interpreted with great probability by Professor Gardner® as 
representing Apollo the Founder, who stood in the market- 
place, we are justified in concluding that this with which we 
are dealing presents Karneios. And the adjacent figure of 
Pan serves to suggest what the uncertainty in the ancient 
interpretations of the name might cause us to doubt 4, that 
the original significance of ‘ Karneios’ as a deity of flocks 
and herds had not died out in the rural districts even in late 
‘times. The other monuments that indicate the function of the 
shepherd-god are a coin of Alabanda®, of late period, on 
which a sheep or a lamb is figured by his feet, a black-figured 
vase on which an ox is represented by his side‘ and the 
colossal statue of the seated Apollo holding the shepherd's 
staff, a much restored work of late date in the Museo 
Boncompagni 8. 

We have seen that in ritual and cult he assumed not in- 
frequently the character of a divinity of vegetation ; but the 
archaeological evidence is once more almost at fault. The 


nymphs dancing round an altar with 
worshippers approaching, Zph. Arch. 


® Num. Comm. Paus. p. 60, Pl. N. 
xxiii. 


» R. 27>; Geogr. Reg. s. v. Laconia. 

° Ib. p. 60, vide infra, p. 319. 

@ Vide R. 27: we find Apollo occa- 
sionally associated with Pan in cult- 
monuments (vide supra, p. 133), and 
a relief has been recently found on 
the south side of the Acropolis repre- 
senting Pan, Apollo, Hermes, three 


1903, P. 41. 

° Overbeck, X. M. iii, Miinztaf. iv. 7; 
Geogr. Reg. s. uv. Caria, p. 451. 

* Overbeck, op. cit. pp. 47, 57, Atlas, 
Pl. 19. 31. 

© Helbig, Fxhrer, 827; Overbeck, 
Atlas, Pl. 22. 38. 
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archaic temple statue at Delos and apparently an ancient idol 
at Olbia represented him with the kalathos, the sign of fertility; 
and we find him with the pomegranate on the coins of Side*; 
and the kneeling figure with the lyre and with the flower 
raised to his face on a Tarentine coin of the archaic period 
may be derived from the cult of Apollo Hyakinthos®. And 
we can scarcely doubt but that this lyre-bearing personage 
is Apollo, whose worship was prominent at Tarentum; the 
kneeling posture is no insuperable difficulty, for the early 
numismatic art loved to adapt the forms to the given space, 
and a kneeling Apollo is found on the coins of Kyzikos 
among other types of kneeling figures which do not appear 
to be posed for any dramatic purpose °. 

We might have expected to find in the religious art some 
allusion to the widespread custom of sending harvest offer- 
ings to the god; and possibly we may interpret the symbol 
of the barley-ear in this sense, which we find on an early coin 
of Selinus below a chariot driven by Artemis and Apollo 4; or it 
may allude generally to his agrarian character. In the group 
of representations that deal in various ways with the Hyper- 
borean myth, there is none that seems to recognize the ritual 
of the ‘Hyperborean’ corn-offerings®, except possibly a certain 
coin-type of Pantikapaion in the fourth century B.c.‘ A 
lion-headed griffin, horned and winged, bearing in his mouth 
the shaft of a spear or arrow, is standing with uplifted paw 
above an ear of corn. The griffin is by this time the consecrated 
animal of the Hyperborean Apollo; and Pantikapaion was 
adjacent to the territory, where at last Greek myth had 


® Brit. Mus, Cat. ‘Lycia, p. 133 
{period of Hadrian). 

> Coin Pl. A, 18: vide Gardner, 7y/cs, 
p. 86, Pl. 1. 3; Overbeck, op. cit. 
P- 74 
© Head, Hist. Num. p. 452; Brit. 
Mus. Cat. ‘ Alysia, Pl. vi. 7, 10: the 
kneeling Apollo may be explained as 
the archer, but there is no explanation 
for the kneeling Zeus except the decora- 
tive convenience. 

4 Coin Pl. A, 19 (Gardner, 7yfes, 


Pl. VI. 24). 

° The vase-paintings that depict 
Apollo riding on griffin or swan and 
playing the lyre allude to the return of 
the god from the Hyperboreans, but 
belong to mythic-imaginative, not to 
religious or ritualistic art. 

‘ Vide Coin Pl. A, 20 (Gardner, op. 
cit. VIT. 42; Head, Hest. Num. p. 238; 
Roscher’s Lexthkon, s.v. Hyperboreer, 
vol, I, p. 2837). 
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settled the griffins and the Hyperboreans ; also it was th 
great corn-granary for Hellas, and sent its Apolline tithe 
on the route that ended at Delos. The coin bears this obvious 
allusion upon it, and the only explanation yet offered of the 
shaft in the griffin’s mouth, where it has no dramatic but only 
a heraldic meaning, is that which associates it with the story 
of the sacred arrow which was transmitted as a divine token 
by the carriers of the offerings, and which wafted Abaris on 
his wonderful journey *. 

It may be asked why was the griffin associated with Apollo 
and why specially with the Hyperborean story? The question 
is pertinent here, because the evidence which might furnish 
an answer is provided by the monuments rather than by the 
literary record. The survey of these reveals clearly, as has 
already been indicated », that the griffin was borrowed by Greece 
in the Mycenaean and historic periods from Egypt or Syria or 
from both countries, and that it conveyed to those who borrowed 
it no mythic or symbolic significance at all; it came as a 
merely heraldic animal, with a peaceful function as a guardian 
of the sacred gate or pillar, and it could be attached to the 
temple of any divinity. But very few Greek cults appear 
to have attracted it, the Apolline rather more frequently than 
others perhaps, but even in this it only rarely appears. We | 
may venture the conjecture that somewhere two griffins were | 
found heraldically guarding a pillar which was interpreted by 
the Hellenic religion as Apollo Agyieus: for on a pilaster 
from the Milesian temple two are found grouped in this fashion 
on each side of a palmette ‘, and from the facts collected by Dr. 
Evans? we may surmise that this was a motive handed down 
from the Mycenaean pillar-worship. 

But the earliest archaeological fact with which we start in 
considering the cult-connexion of Apollo and the griffins is 
the representation on the late Attic coin®, on which Furt- 
wangler has discovered the archaic image of Delos wrought 


* This hint is thrown out by O. © Furtwangler, op. cit. 1, p. 1774. 
Miller, Dorvter, 2. 4, § 6, in a footnote. @ Hell. Journ, 1901, p. 149. 
> Vide supra, p. 142, and Furtwan- © Coin Pl. A, 21; see Arch. Zert, 1882, 


gler’s excellent article on ‘Gryps’ in  p. 332. 
Roscher's Lexikon. 
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by Tektaios and Angelion, and which shows us two of these 
animals ‘rampant’ at his sides. As there is no reason to 
doubt but that they belonged to the original dedication, we 
gather thus valuable evidence from the sixth century B.C. 
concerning the griffin as an Apolline emblem. But what is 
its significance here? It is suggested by Furtwangler that it 
alludes to the Hyperboreans, and that it came to Delos with 
the Lycian cult. But there is no indication that the Delian 
god borrowed anything from Lycian cult, and no proof that 
Lycia was regarded as a specially ‘ Hyperborean ’ land, though 
it may have sent its corn-tithes to the sacred island*; nor, 
though the griffin occurs on the Lycian coins of the fifth 
and fourth centuries, do we know that it was there associated 
with Apollo. 

Yet it is quite possible that the Delian griffins may have 
been ‘ Hyperborean ’ emblems, even in the later and fictitious 
sense of the word; for certainly some of the corn-offerings 
which came to the island in the sixth century might be said 
to have come from the Scythian North; and early Milesian 
colonization may have transplanted the form of the griffin, 
probably familiar at Miletos, to the far lands of the Euxine, 
which Herodotus regards as its special haunt ; and henceforth 
it might occasionally serve as a symbol of a real Hyperborean 
ritual that had become disguised by geographical fables. 

Still the question here raised about the ancient Delian 
statue must remain an open one; the griffins in this as in 
other cases may have had a purely conventional and heraldic 
value. 

It is doubtful whether any of the representations on vases 
and coins of Apollo riding on the griffin or swan convey any 
allusion to actual cult or are anything else than mere products 
of mythopoeic art. We may suspect that the coin-type of 
Chalkedon” showing the god on the swan may hint at the 
corn-offerings, as this city lay on the direct route of their trans- 
mission from the north-east. The swan on the reverse of fourth- 
century coins of Klazomenai® may allude to some festival, 


“ Vide supra, p. 110, note c. Overbeck, op. cit. Miinztaf. v. 11, 12. 
b Brit. Mus. Cat.‘ Pontus,’ Pl. 28.5; © Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘Ionia,’ Pl. 6. 7-9. 
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perhaps the spop@dora *”* which celebrated Apollo’s annual 
return to the state ; for the fragment of Alcaeus speaks of the 
swans bringing him back from the Hyperboreans to Delphi at 
the appointed time of his epiphany or the Oeoddyea. The 
record of this latter feast seems to invest it with something of 
a Dionysiac character***°; and it is surely this Delphic 
ceremony that is suggested by the scene on the _ beautiful 
Kertsch vase in the Hermitage which represents Dionysos— 
who divided with Apollo the Delphic year—as greeting the 
god when he returns from the Hyperboreans*. 

If we question the monuments for evidence concerning the 
solar character of Apollo, we get practically no response. 
The only notable fact is that certain Carian coins struck 
under Mausolos and Hidrieus show a countenance of Apollo 
that strikingly recalls the face of Helios on the Rhodian 
coins: the treatment of the hair and the bar across the fore- 
head confirm the impression of likeness ®, But it would be rash 
to explain this as due to any religious dogma or any approxi- 
mation of cults ; we may attribute it simply to the influence 
of Rhodian numismatic art in Caria in the fourth century, 
and the close political relations between the two countries at 
this period. In fact Greek art of the autonomous period 
betrays no consciousness of the solar character of Apollo’. 
We can only regard it as a caprice that the painter of the 
famous Melian amphora of the Gigantomachy makes the 
torch as well as the bow the weapon of the god; or we may 
suppose that he adopted this as a simple device for associating 
him with the torch-bearing Artemis. In the great Pergamene 
frieze, where we should not have been surprised to find some 
recognition of the conception of a Helios-Apollo, prevalent, as 
we have seen it was, at late times in Asia Minor, the figures of 
the two deities are not placed together, nor do they show any 


* Plate XVII. but there seems no reason for regarding 


> Coin Pl. A, 23 (Brit. Mus. Cat. 
‘Caria, Pl. 28. 2. (5), 7); cf. Pl. 36. 

© We find no rayed head of Apollo : 
the coins of Troas that show his figure 
sometimes employ the star as emblem, 


this as an allusion to his solar character 
(which is Mr. Wroth’s view vide Brit. 
Mus. Cat. ‘ Troas,’ p. xxi) ; for lion on 
coins of Miletos looking back at star 
vide supra, p. 142. 
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resemblance of character or attributes. The only other in- 
stance of the torch in the hands of Apollo is a representation, 
which seems to reproduce a cultus-image, on imperial coins of 
Nikopolis* in Epiros: the attitude of the figure gives some 
support to Friedlander’s ingenious interpretation, who saw an 
allusion in this type to the beacon-fire maintained by the 
temple on the height of Leukas. 

On the other hand we have clear numismatic illustration of 
the maritime character of the god. On a coin of Kyzikos of 
the fourth century B.C. we find him seated on a swan holding 
a tunny-fish °, and a trident is part of the type that reproduces 
Nero’s Apollo Aktios on a coin of Alexandria*. The dolphins 
seen on each side of the goat’s head on a coin of Delphi 4, 
dolphins with a wolf on coins of Argos®, a dolphin on a coin 
of Olbia‘ with a head of Apollo on the obverse, on a coin 
of Megara with the obelisk of Agyieus, are no doubt charac- 
teristic of Apollo Delphinios, although on certain Cretan 
coins this animal appears rather to have been significant of 
Poseidon 8. 

The occasional association in cult of the two gods is illus- 
trated by a coin-type of Antigonos Gonatas which shows a 
head of Poseidon on the obverse, and on the reverse the figure 
of Apollo naked and seated on the prow of a trireme holding 
a bow (Coin Pl. A, 22). 

As regards the civic and political cults, we do not know 
whether any special art-type was consecrated to any particular 
one. But the numismatic evidence strikingly attests the Pan- 
hellenic character of Apollo as a deity of the city and the 
confederacy ; in fact, probably no other divinity is so fre- 
quently presented on the coins; and these give material for 
estimating of his status in the various communities of Greece °. 
The fourth-century coins of the Chalcidic league! prove him 


* Overbeck, op. cit. vol. 3, p. 312. « Head, Hist. Num. p. 367. 
> Coin Pl. A, 24 (Brit. Mus. Cat. f Brit. Mus. Cat.* Thrace,’ p. 1. 
‘ Mysia,’ Pi. 8. 13). © Brit. Mus. Cat..‘ Crete,’ pp. 65, 
© Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘ Alexandria, 73,74, 77- 
Pl. 3. h Vide Geogr. Reg. passim. 
@ Miiller-Wieseler, Denk. d. a. A. ' Vide Geogr. Reg. s.7. Chalkidike. 


155°; Head, Ast. Num. pp. 288-289. 
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to have been regarded as its divine patron and are of great 
value for the history of religious art. We have also a 
interesting monument of the greatest Apolline confederacy of 
the Greek world in the Amphictyonic coins of Delphi*:; oa 
these we see the god seated on the omphalos with a laurel- 
branch in his right hand, while his left is resting on his lyre 
and his left hand props his chin so as to assist the expression 
of calm meditation in the whole pose. The full character of 
the Delphic deity is outlined in these simple and genial forms; 
but we dare not affirm that this type presents the cultus- 
image of the temple. In fact it is not clear that the shrine 
ever contained a central idol ; for Pausanias in his detailed 
account mentions none which we could regard in this light, 
as he notices only a statue of Apollo ‘ Moiragetes’ in the * 
group with Zeus and the two Fates’, and another golden 
image of Apollo kept in the adyton and only seen by few’. 
It may be this latter that is presented by a late Delphic coin 
of the period of Faustina, on which Apollo is seen within his 
temple by the entrance holding out a patera and leaning ona 
column °. 

Elsewhere in North Greece Apolline coin-types of beauty 
and importance are found: it is the dominant city emblem 
of Zakynthos 4, and we have already noted the significance of 
the numismatic evidence of the Agyieus-cult in the cities of 
the north-west. 

Attic coinage, being dominated by Athena, presents us 
Apollo's figure but rarely; and the only monuments of his 
public cult that it seems to disclose are an archaic type of the 
Delian god already mentioned, which will be further discussed 
below, and the idol of Apollo Lykeios: at least the coin that 
represents Apollo standing at ease and leaning against a pillar 
surmounted by the tripod, with a bow in his left hand and 
with his right arm bent over his head®, very closely accords 
with Lucian’s description of the latter 7”. 


* Coin Pl. B, 7 (Head, //est. Neem. 4 Coin Pl. B, 1, 11. 

p- 360, Brit. Mus. Cat, Pl. 4. 13). ® Imhoof- Blumer- Gardner, um. 
v Paus. 10. 24, 5. Comm. Paus. C. C. Athens, no. xviii. 
© Gardner, 7ypes, p. 178, PIL XV. 26. 
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Nor is the Apolline type generally prominent in the coinage 
of Megara, the Isthmus, Aegina or the Peloponnesian states. 
That of Sparta, for instance, though it presents to us the 
figure of the Amyclaean cult, does not sufficiently illustrate the 
great importance of the Pythian worship for the community ; 
this may be mainly due, no doubt, to the fact that Spartan 
currency only begins with the period of her decay. The type 
of Apollo the Founder has been recognized on the coins of 
Gythion, of the late imperial period, the town that was 
founded according to the local legend by Apollo and Herakles 
to mark their reconciliation after their strife over the tripod : 
the god stands holding a branch in one hand, and with the 
other he may be laying aside his bow*. The political 
influence of Apollo in Argolis, especially of Apollo the wolf- 
god, is sufficiently attested by the coinage of the fifth and 
fourth century. On the other hand the numismatic evidence 
from Arcadia, Messenia, Elis, and Achaea does not yield 
proof that he occupied a leading place in the public religion of 
these communities. A monument of somc historical interest 
is a coin-type of Patrai of the time of Marcus Aurelius, which 
shows us an Apollo holding a Victory in his hands. This is 
a unique motive and no doubt refers to some exceptional 
event ; it isa plausible conjecture® that it commemorates the 
assistance rendered by the men of Patrai to the Aetolians in 
their defence of Delphi against the Gauls, which Pausanias 
mentions as the occasion of the dedication of a statue to the 
god in the Odeum of Patrai 72°”. 

‘The mints in which the Apolline coin-types were most 
abundant appear to have been those of the cities of the Asia 
Minor coast. He is prominent in the Bithynian issues of 
Prusias I4 and at Kios®; at Chalkedon also, where he shares 
his popularity with Artemis’. On the same evidence we 
should regard him as the chief political deity of Abydos§, 


* Vide Imhoof-Blumer-Gardner, op. _ p. 80. 


cit. p. 60, Pl. N. xxi. @ Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘ Pontus,’ p. 209. 
> Head, Hist. Num. p. 367; vide © Ibid. pp. 130-132. 
supra, p. 310. ' Ibid. p. 126. 


© Imhoof-Blumer-Gardner, op. cit. © Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘ Troas,’ p. xii. 
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Gambreion *, Alexandria Troas”, Myrina°, and paramount a 
Miletos, where for a long time the types were exclusively 
Apolline*?. And the influence of Miletos is reflected on the 
coinage of many of her colonies in the Black Sea, at Pan 
tikapaion®, Sinope‘, Odessos®, and Olbia. An interesting 
type, probably of Apollo IIpocrarns, is preserved on the coins 
of the latter city which present an archaic image, descending 
perhaps from the middle of the sixth century, of the god 
holding the bow in his left hand, a round object which has 
been supposed to be a pomegranate or ointment-box in his 
right, and wearing on his head a kalathos or mural crown, the 
emblem of the prosperity of the state", an attribute rarely 
affixed to Apollo, but found in the Delian statue of Tectaio 
and Angelion. 

Returning to Ionia, we find his figure dominating the coin- 
age of Kolophon and prominent on that of Magnesia on the 
Maiander and Smyrna. On the other hand the coinage of 
the Dorian Hexapolis, so far as it has hitherto been published, 
disappoints the natural expectation of finding here a dominant 
Apolline tradition or some interesting illustration of the 
political cult of the community. Other types prevail over his 
in the coinage of these cities, Aphrodite for instance at 
Knidos, and Herakles at Kos; Apollo’s head is somewhat 
more frequent on the issues of Halikarnassos', but the early 
coins of Lindos, Camiros, and Ialysos show nothing distinctive 
of him except perhaps the griffin’s head * ; and the currency 
of the later city of Rhodes reflects the Helios-cult almost 
exclusively. What surprises us more is that the early coinage 
of Lycia, the land which appears to have been originally won 
for Hellenism under the auspices of Apollo, shows no clear 
trace of the influence of the cult of Patara, which may indeed 


* Brit. Mus. Cat.‘ Troas,’ p. xii. 

> Vide infra, p. 346. 

© Coin Pl. B, 8 (Brit, Mus. Cat. 
‘ Troas,’ Pl, 27. 1). 

@ From 350 B.C., vide Brit. Mus. 
Cat. ‘ [onia,’ Plates 21, 22. 

° Vide supra, pp. 313-315; cf. Head, 
Hist. Num. p. 239. 


Supra, p. 172. 

" Brit. Mus. Cat.‘ Thrace,’ p. 137. 

h Vide G. M. Hirst, ‘ Cults of Olbia,’ 
Hell. Journ. 1902, pp. 253-256, Pl. 2: 
Pick, Thrakische Miinsbilder, 1898. 
P- 173. 

' Head, Hist. Num. p. 526. 

K Ibid. p. 538. 
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have relaxed its hold over the aboriginal population as the 
mative element became stronger in the land; it is only from 
‘ the second century onwards that Apolline types become 
frequent on cities of the Lycian confederacy °*. 

The Seleukid coins of the Antiochi exhibit an interesting 
type of Apollo, who is represented seated on the omphalos or 
Standing by his tripod and holding one or more arrows 
pointed slantwise towards the ground, a motive which Miller 
has ingeniously interpreted as alluding to the civic and pacific 
character of the god of Antioch » (Coin PI. B, 4). 

Finally, the Sicilian coinage attests to some extent the 
character of Apollo, ‘the founder of cities,’ and the part that 
he played in the Hellenic colonization of the West: two of 
the cities of Sicily, Alaesa and Tauromenion, commemorate 
him on their coins as ’Apyayéras, the divine oekist°, and on 
the fifth-century coins of Catana and Leontini Apollo’s head 
is the usual city type. As regards the cities of Magna 
Graecia, his cult is illustrated, as we should expect, by a large 
number of coins, but his type appears to dominate no issue 
except that of Kroton®@: here we find his tripod and other of 
his emblems on the earlicst coins, and very beautiful representa- 
tions of his head on those of the fourth century. Yet it was 
not Apollo but Herakles who was regarded as the founder of 
this state. The prevalence of the tripod as the emblem of the 
city has been explained as due to the influence of the 
Pythagorean societies; but the association of Pythagoras 
with Apollo was not so intimate as to greatly recommend 
this explanation. We may rather seek one in the tradition 
that ascribed the earliest settlement to the inspiration of the 
Delphic oracle, and it is to Delphi that the famous coin 
alludes which depicts the young god on one side of the tripod 
shooting at Python on the other. At Metaponton, the cult 
of Apollo was instituted in the agora where his statue was 
surrounded with laurel trees, and this image is well shown by 


® Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘Lycia, pp. > K.O. Miiller, Antigutt. Antioch. ; 
xlviii, 1; for bronze coinage at Xanthos Head, /#st. Num. pp. 638-640. 
vide p. li, and Pl. 18. 5; Phaselis ° Head, op. cit. pp. 118, 130. 
(second century B.C.), Pl. 16. 12. d Vide Geogr. Reg. s. 2. Italy, p. 454. 
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fifth-century coins on which we see the god standing before aa 
altar holding a bow lowered in his left hand and a laurel tree 
in his right *. 

The numismatic, then, as well as the other public monv- 
ments of Greece, sufficiently reveal the political character of 
the god which the literature so fully attests; and the mytho- 
logic art in such subjects as the slaying of Tityos and the 
Gigantomachy, the contest of the Greeks and Amazons, of 
Lapiths and Centaurs, developed the conception of him as the 
god of order and law, now battling himself as protagonist 
against the forces of misrule ; now, as in the Olympian gable, 
standing by as the stately arbiter of the struggle. But it ts 
not easy to discover the special art-forms consecrated to the 
various aspects of his character as the guardian of the political 
community and the helper of man, the character to which so 
many cult-titles allude. The only conventional type is that of 
Agyieus, otherwise Greek art asserts its usual freedom. There 
was no generally accepted form expressive of Apollo the 
Founder, or [poordrns, or ’AAeglkaxos the Averter of ill, or of 
Ka@dpows the Purifier; though sometimes we may apply 
these appellatives to special works. Thus, on an interesting 
fifth-century coin of Selinus, Apollo is seen in his chariot by 
the side of his sister discharging his shafts at some invisible 
foe ; and on the other side is the river-god, Selinus, sacrificing 
over an altar to Asklepios®. We have a tradition of the 
deliverance of the Selinuntian territory from plague, and the 
record of the cult of Apollo the Healer in the city, and we 
may believe that the artist of the coin was inspired by both 
of these. But there is no reason for supposing that Apollo 
Alexikakos was always represented with outstretched bow, or 
in dramatic attitude as an ‘ Averter.’ Nor is it possible to fix 
the art-form of the god of healing or purification, though we 
may copiously illustrate from the monuments the ideas attach- 
ing to these cults. 

One of the most interesting works of archaic religious art 


*Coin Pl. B, 5 (Head, op. cit. > Coin Pl. A, 19; Hill, Sectlan 
p- 63); cf. Geogr. Reg. s.v. Italy. Coinage, p. 84, Pl. VI, 3. 
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is the well-known coin of Kaulonia*, showing a naked male 
figure striding forward and holding a branch, that may be of 
laurel, in his right hand raised behind his head, while on his 
outstretched left arm we see a diminutive winged form with 
winged sandals, who also holds a branch and is flying away 
from him. The smaller seems to be an emanation of the 
larger personage, whom we can with reasonable certainty 
interpret as Apollo. His face is beardless and his long hair 
flows down his shoulders ; in the earliest specimen of the type 
a stag is represented in the field looking back at the god, and 
we have already noted the familiar association of Apollo with 
the stag. Again, we find two dolphins arranged as emblems 
on each side of the same figure on the fifth-century coins of 
Kaulonia ; and among the types of this period appears a 
laureate head of Apollo, proving the local cult of this divinity. 
Assuming, then, this name for the god, we may accept as the 
best explanation of the whole motive the ingenious theory put 
forth and well argued by Mr. Watkiss Lloyd, who sees in the 
smaller figure a wind-demon, and regards the coin-type as an 
embodiment of the idea of Apollo Ka@dpow.s, who by the 
agency of healthful winds purified the locality of pestilence. 
Certainly the small demon is intended to be the familiar spirit 
and agent of the divinity, for he is looking back in his face as 
he runs down his arm ; and as Prof. Gardner, who accepts the 
theory, remarks, the boughs that both of them carry in their 
hands may represent the trees waving in the wind. 

The laurel belongs to Apollo specially as the purifier and 
the healer, but it had become so generally recognized as his 
badge that it may often be regarded as a merely conventional 
adjunct, not necessarily indicative of any explicit cult-idea 
in the artist's mind. It was no doubt sometimes intended 
as a reminiscence of Delphi. Thus on a late coin of Asine, 
where we have record of the cult of Apollo Iv@aevs, we see 
the god clad in a himation round his lower limbs, leaning on 
a pillar, and holding a laurel-spray in his right hand”. 


* Coin Pl. B, 6 (vide Gardner, Zypes Chron. 1848). 
of Greek Coins, p. 85; Head, op. cit. > Imhoof- Blumer-Gardner, Neem. 
pp. 78-79; Watkiss Lloyd, Mum. Comm. Paus. p. 51, Pl. M. 1. 
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Then, from the part that it played in Delphic divination, the 
laurel might sometimes serve to characterize the prophet-god. 
But the expression of his oracular character is generally made 
more explicit in art by the addition of other symbols, such as 
the omphalos, which appears in many representations on coins 
and vases, and was used also for plastic monuments. The 
same value attaches to the symbol of the tripod which is very 
frequent on coins, sometimes standing alone, sometimes with 
a serpent coiled round it, and sometimes combined with the 
omphalos. These emblems, used as the coin-types of various 
cities, always convey an allusion more or less direct to Delphi, 
which is made still clearer when the omphalos is covered with 
a net*; occasionally they may attest a local cult of Apollo 
Pythios>, or may indicate a local Apolline oracle®; or perhaps 
they serve more often as the decorative ensigns of Apollo's 
worship in general, stereotyped by the great influence of 


[cuas. 


Delphi, and without any more special significance 4. 
Of Apollo the Physician no public monument has been 


* Netted omphalos with two eagles 
upon it (cf. Pind. Pyth. 4. 4) on fifth- 
century Cyzicene staters, Brit. Mus. 
Cat. ‘Mysia, Pl. 8. 7 (cf. Delphic 
omphalos discovered by the French 
excavation, Bul/. Corr. Hell. 1900, 
p- 259, covered with a trellis-work of 
sacrificial fillets, in imitation of the 
adypnvéy or mantic robe, vide Miss 
Harrison, ibid. p. 257); on fourth-cen- 
tury coin of Cretan Chersonnesos, 
Apollo seated on omphalos with lyre, 
Head, //ist. Num. p. 388 (cf. Delphic 
Amphictyonic coin, p. 318). 

> Tripod and serpent emblems of 
Apollo Thearios at Troezen, vide 
Imhoof-Blumer-Gardner, Num. Comm. 
Paus, p. 48; at Megara, ib. p. 6; at 
Argos, ib. p. 35; Magnesia on Maian- 
der, Head, Hist. Num. p. 502. 

© Tripod on coins of Sinope, vide 
supra, p. 172; Myrina, omphalos with 


laurel branch, Brit. Mus. Cat.‘ Troas, . 


Pl. 27. 1; Chalkedon (Apollo on 
omphalos), R. 174; tripod on coin of 


Klaros, supra, p. 224, note b; Tel 
messos-Apollo on omphalos holding 
arrow, R. 202; Patara, Apollo with 
omphalos and crow, tripod and serpent, 
R. 201; omphalos on coins of Tarsos, 
p- 309; Parion on the Hellespont, R. 
37, 195. 

4 e.g. lyre and tripod on coins of 
Patrai, Geogr. Reg. s.v. Achaea; 
Apollo leaning on tripod on coins of 
Arcadian Orchomenos, ib. s.v. Arcadia; 
tripod on coins of Cretan Axos, ib. s. 9. 
Crete; Apollo on omphalos on coins 
of Apollonia ad Rhyndacum, ib. s. 2. 
Mysia; Apollo on omphalos with bow 
and arrow on coins of Antiochus IV 
in Egypt, Brit. Afus. Cat. * Ptolemies; 
p- 81; tripod on coins of Kroton, vide 
supra, p. 321; A. on omphalos on 
coins of Apollonia and Istri, Jakré. d 
d. Inst. 1898, p. 168. A relief from 
Kyzikos, Rev. Arch. 1891, p. 10, 
represents Apollo Movoayérys with an 
omphalos encircled by a serpent at his 
feet. 
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preserved that we can recognize, except certain coin-repre- 
sentations of a late period. Two of the Thracian Apollonia 
show Apollo ’Iarpés characterized by the laurel and the bow 2"; 
and it is only in Thrace that we find Apollo in the later cen- 
turies with definitely Aesculapian attributes, with the serpent- 
staff, for instance *: on a coin of the Thracian Bizya >, struck 
under Philippus senior, we see him grouped with a trio of 
health-divinities, Asklepios, Hygieia, and the muffled figure 
of the young Telesphoros, over whose head he extends a 
hand, while his left is stretched out over a snake that appears 
to be coiled round an egg. 

There is no religious type that Greek art worked upon with 
so much devotion as that of the lyre-playing Apollo; on a 
large number of monuments, early and late, we recognize the 
god of music, the leader of the Graces and the Muses. But 
we may be sure that the god had not already discovered his 
favourite instrument before he reached his Mediterranean 
home; the Arcadian story ascribing the invention of it to 
Hermes would prove nothing in itself: but the anthropological 
facts concerning the distribution of musical instruments show 
the lyre to have been indigenous from a very remote period 
in the Mediterranean basin, Egypt, Abyssinia and East 
Africa®, and the recent Minoan-Mycenaean discoveries re- 
veal the seven-stringed lyre as already in the service of 
religion *. There was not much left for Apollo or Terpander 
to invent in this matter. As regards the date when the art- 
form of the lyre-playing god came into vogue, the record is 
of course silent. The earliest representation that has come down 
to us is the Melian vase (Pl. X XIa) published by Dr. Conze®, of 
which the probable date is near to 700 B.C., and which shows 
us Apollo playing the lyre in a chariot accompanied by two 

®* W. Wroth in Mum. Chron. ser. 3, found by the Italians near Phaistos, 
1882, pp. 302-305, Taf. 14. the seven-stringed lyre is seen in the 

>’ Brit. Mus. Cat.‘ Thrace,’ p. 89. hands of a worshipper, in a talaric 

© In northern and central Europe the  chiton, playing before the Double Axes. 
stringed instrument was of the harp- Dr. Arthur Evans has shown me a 
type. JI am indebted to my friend Mr. Mycenaean seal on which a lyre with 
Henry Balfour for calling my attention eight strings is represented. 


to these facts. ° Melische Thongefasse, 4. A. 
4 On the ‘Minoan sarcophagus,’ 
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female figures who may be the Graces; any doubt as to the 
personality of the deity is dispelled by the figure of the god- 
dess who comes to meet him, and who is proved to be Artemis 
by the quiver on her shoulders, and by the fawn which she © 
holds by the horn. But the earliest cult-monument that 
expressed the idea of the god as the leader of the Graces 
and the tutelary spirit of the arts, was the Delian image 
wrought by Tektaios and Angelion in the first half of the 
sixth century B.C. Plutarch’s description of it lays stress 
specially on the three figures of the Graces that it carried 
in its left hand, each holding a musical instrument, one a lyre, 
the other flutes, and the middle one a Pan-pipe ™*. Of this 
image, which was probably a wooden xoanon, perhaps overlaid 
with gold, we have a reproduction on late Attic coins® that 
have been already mentioned. From their evidence, it appears 
that the god’s head was adorned with the kalathos, which 
might have been intended to allude to his tutelary functions 
in the state, or might have borne its usual meaning as an 
emblem of fertility. The same attribute has been noted above 
on the coinage of Olbia. The Attic coin which we are 
examining shows the Graces also bearing it on their heads, 
and it belongs to them naturally as vegetation-divinities; 
but it is clear that they were mainly characterized here as 
deities of the arts, and standing in the right hand of Apollo* 
they reflect the salient character of the god. At Delphi also 
they fulfilled the same purpose, where their statues stood by 
the side of his image‘. 

Of the very large number of monuments which contain 
the figure of Apollo Kitharoedos, only a few can be associ- 
ated directly or indirectly with actual cult. The famous 
relief from Thasos, now in the Louvre‘, with the dedication 
to Apollo Nymphegetes and the Nymphs, a work perhaps 
of the end of the sixth century, or more probably of the 
first part of the fifth, shows us the god with the lyre in 
his left hand and the plectron in his lowered right, and a 


® Coin Pl. A, 21. for left, vide R. 225. 

> As Overbeck (Aunst. AMythol. 3. © Vide Geogr. Reg. s.v. Delphi. 
p- 18) has pointed out, Plutarch or ¢ Vide infra, P!. XVIII. 
the pseudo-Plutarch has mistaken right 
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nymph raising a garland to his head. The relief is no doubt 
a votive offering, and the inscription seems to associate it with 
public ritual. We may say the same of a relief in Dresden®, 
said to be found in Miletos, representing a worshipper praying to 
Apollo, Artemis, Leto, and ‘ Kourotrophos’: the style suggests 
the religious sculpture of the fifth century, and the work was 
probably intended to be dedicated in some temple, perhaps 
in commemoration of an agonistic victory. There is no reason 
to suppose that either of these works derives its forms directly 
from temple-sculpture. 

But it is possible that a temple-group of Artemis, Apollo 
and Leto has suggested the figures on the relief discovered 
near Erctria, of fourth-century style, and intended no doubt 
as a dedication to the shrine of Artemis ‘Amarusia”.’ The 
inscriptions found in the neighbourhood prove the common 
cult of the three divinities, and the forms show a decorousness 
and a tranquillity of pose and style such as belongs to the 
best religious sculpture of Greece ; and it is possible that the 
god who appears on the relief as the musician was worshipped 
under that aspect in his sister’s temple. 

Also, we find the type of Apollo Kitharoedos on a great many 
coins °; but though these are all in a sense public monuments, 
it is only a few of them that may be supposed to have borrowed 
the form from actual temple-worship. The famous Praxitelean 
group wrought for the temple of Megara is faintly outlined 
for us on the coinage of that city4; and the coins of Patrai® 
which show us an Apollo with his right hand extended and 
holding in his left a lyre that rests on a base, may possibly 
preserve a reminiscence of the statue dedicated in the public 
Hall of Music *°". Finally, the popular imagination loved 
to picture the god not only as a musician himself, but as the 


* Pl, XIXa, Arch. Ans. 1894, p. 26. © Coin Pl. B, 1. Another beautiful 
The libation-cup in the right hand of example is the representation on a silver 
Apollo is not necessarily derived from coin of Metaponton, Miller, Denk. d. 
a cult-image; on many red-figured a/t, X. 2, no. 134%. 
vases he holds the phiale in one hand 4 Vide vol. 2, p. 532. 
and the kithara in the other, vide Over- © Vide Imhoof-Blumer-Gardner, Vume. 
beck, op. cit. p. 64. Comm. Paus. p. 80. 

> Pl. XIX, Eph. Arch. 1900, Try. 2. 
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inspirer and teacher of the musician. A vase has been pub- 
lished on which he appears in company with Thamyris and 
a woman who may be Sappho, as a broken inscription above 
her gives us some of the letters of this name*. And an Attic 
stamnos of good fifth-century style in the Ashmolean Museum 
of Oxford ® shows us an Apollo crowned with laurel and clad in 
a himation that reveals his right breast, holding the lyre and 
standing between two girls each with a double flute : the god 
of string-music being, as we have seen, by no means indifferent 
to wind-instruments (Pl. XX). 

It has been seen that in actual cult Apollo was occasionally 
recognized as having authority over other parts of the intel- 
lectual domain besides music. But only a few monuments 
can be quoted that reflect this belief. A coin of Smyrna‘ 
shows us a head of Apollo laureate, and on the reverse the 
seated figure of Homer reading a scroll ; and the god himself 
is seen similarly engaged on a coin of Kaphyai 4. 

So far as I have been able to trace them, the art-monuments 
are inferior to the literature as a mere record of cult. But we 
have now to consider under what forms the best Greek art 
developed and presented the ideal of the divinity to the ima- 
gination of the people: and in the fulfilment of this task the 
artist rose above both the poet and the philosopher. 


* Romische Mittheil. iii, Taf. IX, © Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘Tonia, Pi. 
Pp. 245. 25. 7. 

> Published by Prof. Gardner, ell. 4 Vide Geogr. Reg. s. uv. Arcadia. 
Journ. 24, p. 31. 
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CHAPTER VII 


IDEAL TYPES OF APOLLO 


IT was in working upon the form of Apollo that Greek art 
first reveals the tendency, which afterwards became dominant, 
to present the divine ideal in youthful aspect. A bearded 
Apollo appears to us an incongruous type; yet it is found 
on our earliest A polline monument, the Melian amphora quoted 
above *, and on the well-known Francois vase. And again 
on a fragment of a fifth-century vase found on the Acropolis 
of Athens, containing a representation of the outrage of Tityos 
on Leto and her deliverance by Apollo and Artemis, the god 
is undoubtedly bearded, and also—what is the most singular 
feature in the artist’s conception of him—he is armed as a 
hoplite in cuirass and helm». We may see in this the caprice 
of the artist rather than the survival of a very early divine 
type such as that at Amyklai. Usually, in the earliest as well 
as in the later period, Apollo is represented in peaceful pose 
or peaceful action such as was consonant with the character 
of the god of music, and it appears that the aspect of him 
that was most familiar to the popular imagination was that 
of the kitharoedos, in which character he would generally 
appear fully or partly draped*. But at some time in the sixth 
century the fashion began to prevail of depicting Apollo 
naked as well as beardless. The earliest example of this type 
that can be quoted at present, if we look at it merely from the 
point of view of the morphology of art, is the very uncouth 


* Pl. XXIa ; vide p. 335. has often been supposed : on the reverse 

» Pl. XXIb. The vase has been pub- ofa coin of Zakynthos of the fifth century 
lished in Eph. Arch. 1883, N&. 3, and Apollo is sitting on the omphalos naked 
wrongly interpreted by Mylondas. and playing the lyre, Coin Pl. B, 1. 

¢ The undraped figure is earlier than 
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bronze figure published in the Fondation Piot*, which the 
inscription proclaims to be a dedication to ‘Phoebus of the 
silver bow,’ and which we may believe to be an image of 
the youthful god himself, as he is asked to make ‘a graceful 
return’ for the compliment of the dedication. The right arm 
was held stiffly down by the side, but the left forearm is 
stretched out, and some object, probably a bow, was held in 
the left hand (Pl. XXII). The very rude and primitive style 
suggests a much earlier date, but the epigraphy of the inscription 
points rather to the latter half of the sixth century °, and both 
kinds of evidence suggest that the work was of Boeotian 
origin. 

Boeotia also was one of the many regions where early marble 
sculpture had introduced the type of the youthful male figure, 
standing stiffly with the left leg somewhat advanced, the arms 
held rigidly down by the sides, the hands clenched, the hair 
falling in a thick mass on the neck behind. The minute discus- 
sion of the type belongs to the history of early Greek art, for 
which it is of great significance. It only concerns us here 
because some of these figures can certainly claim the name 
Apollo. No doubt many of them have been thus designated 
without sufficient reason: the ‘Apollos’ of Tenea, Thera, 
Orchomenos, &c., have no sure title, for some of these may 
have been representations of the worshipper who dedicates 
himself, or of the athlete, or sepulchral monuments of the 
deceased. Yet a vase which depicts Cassandra _ clasping 
a very archaic idol of the god proves that he was represented 
after this type by the beginning of the sixth century at latest‘. 
And among the sculpture found at his sanctuary at Ptoon 
near Acraiphiai is a torso of a figure which was evidently of 


® § 2, 1895, Pl. 15. 137. 

> It shows the latest type of Bovorpo- 
ondéy, the Eastern alphabet is beginning 
to mingle with the Western (XZ =x by 
the side of ¥ = ch, the four-stroked Ionic 
‘sigma’ is used). The cincture round 
his loins is the Homeric pirpa, which 
descends from the Mycenaean age, and 
disappears in the sixth century ; it is no 
special mark of Apollo, though the 


Naxian colossal figure found in Delos 
wore it also; it is found on bronse 
figures of Olympia that may be athletes, 
Bull, Corr. Hell. 1897, p. 17a: the 
interesting bronze figure published there, 
Pls, 10 and 11, found behind the temple 
at Delphi, has no decisively Apolline 
characteristic. 
* Overbeck, Kunst. Myth. 3, p. 15. 
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the form with which we are dealing; it is dedicated to ‘ the 
god of the silver bow, and the names of its two dedicators 
are added*. As they were two, we cannot suppose that in 
this case we have merely the figure of the worshipper con- 
secrated to the deity ; it is surely the deity himself represented 
as the youthful naked athlete. The fragment was found in 
the temenos of Apollo, and is of early sixth-century style. 

It would be too dogmatic and hazardous to say that no 
Greek divinity had been represented unclothed before 600 B.c. 
The Mycenaean world, elaborately as it dressed its goddesses, 
did not scruple to depict a male deity descending in nakedness 
from the sky. But the Homeric and the earlier post- Homeric 
society usually imagined and represented its deities as draped ; 
the axiom, sometimes misused, ‘that man makes gods in his 
own image, would naturally apply here. Then when nudity 
became the prevalent fashion at the Olympian games, it 
was natural that the change should affect artistic conven- 
tions. Among the works ascribed to Daidalos we hear of 
a ‘naked wooden idol’ of Herakles®; but to ascribe a work 
to Daidalos is not to give us a date. That Apollo should 
have been the first prominent example of the new fashion is 
an interesting fact, about the explanation of which we may 
doubt. It may be found in the Dorian worship, in which 
Apollo was specially associated with the athletic and military 
epheboi, and therefore himself imagined as essentially a divine 
ephebos. It may also be that his relations with Zeus which 
become more explicit in the later period of religious thought, 
and in which he was essentially regarded as the son of God, 
assisted the development of the youthful ideal. 

But it is as a youth in early maturity, not as a boy, that the 
archaic, and usually also the later, art conceived him. It is of 
interest, therefore, to note here a representation inside a kylix 
of the British Museum, which may be dated about 480 B.C., 
and which is almost unique° among the earlier monuments 
(Pl. XXIII). The god is seated with a himation round his loins 
and lower limbs, holding a kithara in his left and extending 


* Bull. Corr. Hell. 1886, Pl. 6. © Vide p. 349, boyish type on coin 
> Paus. 2. 4, 5. of Mitylene. — 
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a libation-cup in his right towards a flaming altar: his earnest 
features are still quite boyish, and the forms of the body stili 
rather immature. Yet there is divinity in the figure, a cor 
centrated inner life that fascinates us in the boy-god, while the 
altar enhances the religious effect of the scene *. 

The progress towards the discovery of appropriate and 
spiritual forms keeps pace with the general progress of 
Greek sculpture; and perhaps the Apolline monuments of 
the early sixth century represent the high-water mark of the 
art of that period, and to some of them are attached the names 
of famous sculptors. The Delian idol which has already been 
examined, the work of Tektaios and Angelion marks an impor- 
tant advance towards freedom and expression ; for the arms 
are no longer attached rigidly to the sides, but are extended 
forwards, and the Graces are carved in the palm. And as 
the plastic type becomes more mobile, gesture, action, and the 
display of characteristic attributes become possible. This 
first stage of advance is illustrated also by an archaic coin of 
Aegina‘, on which the god is represented in striding attitude, 
holding a strung bow in his right and a laurel-branch bound 
with woollen fillets in his left. To the next generation, some- 
where near to the close of the sixth century, when Greek art 
was making rapid progress towards ideal forms, the work of 
the Sicyonic sculptor, Kanachos, is to be assigned. His 
Apollo Philesios of Branchidai and his Apollo Ismenios of 
Thebes are said by Pausanias to have been identical in 
type’*°, From the coins of Miletos*, a carneole gem ® and 
a bronze statuette in the British Museum (Pl. XXIV), we can 
reconstruct the outlines of the lost original, and fill up certain 


* I owe sincere thanks to Mr. Cecil 
Smith for calling my attention to this 
vase and for kindly permitting me to 


have been able tosupport the figures of 
the Graces. 


© Imhoof - Blumer- Gardner, Nam. 


publish it. 

> Overbeck, following the evidence 
collected by Homolle, Kunst. Mythol. 
3, Pp. 19-20, gives good reasons for 
believing the material to be wood and 
gold. We may at least be sure that 
the work was not of marble, for in this 
material the extended arm would not 


Comm. Paus. Pl. L, ii. 

4 Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘ Ionia, Pi. 232. 
9g, 10; Overbeck, op. cit. Miinztaf. 1, 
23, 23; on coin of Alexandria (Antoninus 
Pius) Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘ Alexandria, 
Pl. 3, no. 936. 

° Miller, Desk. @. alt. Kusst, 1. 23. 
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details ; there is nothing in the pose distinctive of the god, but 
the long hair on the shoulders is characteristic : the bow and the 
stag in his outstretched hands are merely mechanical symbols, 
but, if we believe—as there is good evidence®* for believing— 
that the animal was so placed in the palm as to be gazing up 
in the face of the protecting deity, the original would have 
conveyed a certain impression of inward life and feeling. But 
Kanachos, who was still fettered by the limitations of archaism, 
was probably not yet able to express a marked sensibility or 
ethical character in the face. Toa date somewhat later than 
his must be assigned the relief found at Pantikapaion >, on 
which Apollo is carved with a lyre in his left and holding the 
trunk of a laurel-tree in his right, lightly clad in his chlamys 
and facing his sister ; the work is full of the Aezrdérns and xdpts, 
the delicacy and grace, which the later archaic masters knew 
how to imprint upon the forms, but it still lacks individuality in 
the rendering of the divine personalities (Pl. XXV). Within the 
boundaries of the archaic period there is only one plastic work 
that comes near to achieving something of ideal expression in 
the forms, the well-known relief in the Louvre, discovered in 
Thasos(P1. XVIII). The god stands here amply clad, as befitted 
the musician, in chiton and himation, raising the lyre in. his 
left and turning his head half round to receive the garland ; 
the modulation proper to the movement is seen in the treat- 
ment of the throat, and his whole pose shows a stateliness and 
comparative ease. 

The archaic art, then, had contributed something towards 
the evolution of the Apolline type ; the god is represented as 
a youthful ephebos, usually naked, except in the character of 
the kitharoedos, with a free treatment of the hair, of which 
certain locks escape on to the shoulders. In the next period, 
between 490 and 460 B.C., the transitional art begins to 
differentiate the form, and to give to the Apolline as to the 
other great religious types the distinct impress of a divine 
character. The chief works to be considered from this point 


* It isso rendered on the autonomous  andria, and on the gem. 
coins of Miletos, on the coin of Alex- > Fondation Piot, ii, Pl. V1. 
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of view are the Choisseul-Gouffer Apollo* and the closely 
cognate works, the Cassel Apollo” and the Baracco head m 
Rome °; also two Apolline heads in Athens and the British 
Museum. The first of these, the well-known statue in the 
British Museum, has been much discussed, and both its signif- 
cance and its proper attribution are questions of controversy, 
which cannot be raised at length here. We see the well- 
developed and severely trained form of a youth standing 
rigidly erect with his shoulders drawn back, so that the 
pectinal muscles are broadly displayed and the abdominal 
surface flattened; the shoulders certainly suggest the boxer 
or Apollo Tvxrys, and the large vein in the right biceps is 
indicated with a vehemence that may point to a new power 
recently attained in the treatment of the surface. The 
whole body has a markedly quadrate appearance, and there 
is a certain dryness in the treatment of the ribs, a rigidity 
combined with a striking complexity in the lines of the dorsal 
muscles. But the forms are now imagined according to an 
ideal canon of proportion. The stuntedness of the archaic 
type is overpassed. The height is adequate to the breadth, 
because greatcr length is given to the thigh, which is almost 
equal in measurement to the torso, and the effect of the newly 
discovered canon is stately and imposing. The rhythm also 
has advanced beyond the limits of archaic art; the feet are 
still firmly planted on the ground and almost in the same 
plane, but the weight is mainly thrown upon the right leg, 
though the body, as the lines of the hips reveal, is slightly 
inclining to its left, while the head is a little turned towards 
its right. In fact, here is a great achievement in rhythmic 
balance of pose; and the work which is of purely Greek 
sculpture, though probably only a copy of a bronze original, 
marks a momentous advance in plastic art: the original being 
the earliest example that is known to us of an ideal representa- 
tion of the human body, posed with great freedom though 
with some excess of severity. The face has the earnest, 
almost sombre, expression characteristic of the type that 
prevailed in the generation before the zenith of Pheidias. 
* Pl. XXVI. b Pl. XXVII. © Pl. XXVITIa. 
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The hair is treated after a fashion that prevailed in Attica 
and elsewhere in the earlier part of the fifth century; its 
long masses are plaited in two plaits that are bound round 
the head and secured with a fillet, and though a double row 
of locks is symmetrically arranged over the forehead there 
are no tresses descending on the neck or shoulders. The face 
is long, the forehead strong and broad, yet the lower part of 
the countenance is emphasized by the heavy chin. The 
cheeks lack depth, as they still lack in many transitional 
heads ; the thick eyelids cast a shadow over the eyes, a trait 
common in the art of this period. The work is then a land- 
mark in the history of Greek sculpture. But is it an Apollo? 
There is nothing in the face or form to prove it, unless we 
were obliged to interpret the long and curving thing—a part 
of which remains intact on the tree-trunk at his right side— 
as the shaft-of a bow. But it has been very variously inter- 
preted *, and it is impossible to be sure what it is. Neverthe- 
less, we may be practically certain that the original statue 
was intended to represent not a mere athlete but the young 
god. The statue at Athens, sometimes called Apollo on the 
omphalos, a close replica of the London work, did not indeed 
stand on the omphalos which was found near it, but as it stood 
within the theatre of Dionysos it was probably no athletic 
dedication. And another head in the British Museum, which 
appears to be a replica of the same type, was found in the temple 
of Apollo at Cyrene (P!. XX VIIIb). But the strongest evidence 
is afforded by the Torlonia copy, where a quiver—almost 
entirely antique—is seen carved at the right side. A youthful 
athletic figure of this period and style, bearing bow or quiver, 
is certainly Apollo. We may then conceive of the original 
as holding the bow in his left, which might explain some of 
the marks on the left knee of the London figure, and possibly 
a Jaurel-branch in his right. On a coin of Metaponton of this 
period we have what appears to be a very similar plastic type 


® Dr. Waldstein, who believed the the hand of the boxer, He//. Journ, 1, 
statue to be a copy of a famous bronze Ppp. 185-186: but he does not take the 
athlete-statue of Pythagoras, explained Torlonia statue into account, vide Over- 
it as the leather strap used to protect beck, op. cit. p. 105. 
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of the god bearing these emblems*, and a derivative of it i 
found on a later Attic coin’, A somewhat more remot 
affinity to the type under discussion appears in an idol d 
Apollo, of early fifth-century style, on a Bologna vase ® ; here 
his left hand, which is lowered obliquely to his front, is 
holding a laurel-branch, and in the pose of the legs and in the 
square position of the body, we are reminded of the Choisseul- 
Gouffier work ; but the vase-figure diverges from the type is 
the extension of the right forearm which is held out at righ: 
angles to the upper arm with a libation-cup in its hand. 

We may believe that the original, of which the statues ia 
the British Museum and the Central Museum of Athens ar 
good copies*, was a representation of Apollo, a creation d 
the Attic art ° of the transitional period working under Argive 
influences. But its importance for religious sculpture is not 
so great; for the work, though ideal, is not divine ; there is 
nothing in the forms and expression to differentiate the god 
from the athlete. 

Of greater interest from the present point of view is the 
well-known Cassel Apollo (Pl. XX VII), the copy of an original 
which also belonged to the transitional period‘, but which 
had achieved a striking advance beyond the former work 
in the power of characterizing divinity. In the pose of the 
two figures, even in details of articulation such as the line 
of the spine and the curvature of the shoulder-blades, there 
is a strong general resemblance ; but in every respect the 
Cassel type is the more matured. The rhythm is freer; the 
left foot is drawn further back and, owing partly to the marked 
inclination of the body to the right and the head to the left, 


* Head, Hist. Num. p. 63, Fig. 38. 

> Overbeck, Kunst. Myth. Miinztaf. 
iv, no. 29. 

© Mon. d. Inst, 10, Pl. 54. 

¢ A careful examination of the statue 
in Athens has convinced me that it is 
not itself the original, as has been some- 
times held. 

* The view once held that it was a 
product of the school of Kalamis is 
against all that we know from the 


ancient record of this sculptor : it rather 
illustrates that advance in sculptor 
associated with the name of Pythagoras, 
as Dr. Waldstein argues, 

‘ The statue is regarded as ‘Myronic’ 
by Furtwangler (Afeisterwerke, p. 194, 


English Trans.): he admits that the | 


unusual length of the lower part of the 
face is un-Myronic, but thinks it was 


given to express ‘ unapproachable 
divinity.’ 
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the whole figure does not confront one so squarely and sternly 
as the Choisseul-Gouffier Apollo. The strength and power 
impressed upon the form are combined with more ease, and 
suggest the god rather than the strong man merely*. The 
hair is plaited behind and bound up with the simplicity of 
the older fashion, but two long tresses, the usual characteristic 
of Apollo, fall upon the shoulders ; it is parted over the forehead 
and drawn more horizontally sideways in rippling curls, while 
that of the British Museum Apollo fall more vertically down 
over the forehead after the fashion of the older bronze- 
technique. There are two other heads in Europe derived from 
replicas of the Cassel statue; one in the Central Museum at 
Athens, found in the Olympieion there, the other in the 
Baracco Collection at Rome (Pl. XXVIII a): they all agree in 
the essential features, in the treatment of the hair with the 
side-fillets, and in the forms of the face with its deep depression 
in the centre, its long oval outline, strong and slightly pro- 
truding chin, and in the parted lips which almost reveal the 
teeth. But there are some differences: the very austere, 
almost sombre, expression proper to this type is much more 
pronounced in the two latter heads, and the characteristic 
forms are more sharply presented, than in the Cassel head, 
which betrays a desire to slightly soften down this trait of 
character ; for instance, its eyes are wrought narrower, as if 
to impart a somewhat dreamy look to a face that is otherwise 
almost repellant with its stern intellectuality. And the Baracco 
head is rather flatter at the top, in this respect agreeing with 
the Parthenon type, while it almost exactly coincides with the 
Cassel replica in its measurements of the upper as compared 
with the lower portions of the face, while both differ appre- 
ciably in this respect from that which is in the Museum of 
Athens. That is to say, the upper part of the face, viewed 
mathematically, predominates in the latter, as it does in the 
case of the Choisseul-Gouffier Apollo, and generally also in 
the heads of later art ; while in the case of the other two 
the measurements from the top of the forehead to the tip 

* The treatment of the upper part of arm-pits, vividly recalls the style of the 
the breast, especially of the flesh by the Parthenon figures. 
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of the nose, and from the last point to the end of the chin, 
are very nearly equal; yet in all these transitional heads oj 
Apollo, the chin is so treated as to assist the expression in 
the face of sombre force*. The intellectual nature of the god 
is beginning to imprint itself on the broad forehead and the 
strong line of brow which, in the case of the ‘Omphalos’ Apollo, 
is marked with a slight swelling of the flesh about corners. 
Another very interesting monument of transitional religious 
art is the beautiful bronze statue of Apollo, found at Pompeii 
and now at Naples (Pl. XXX), which has been more truly 
appreciated by recent archaeological criticism than it was 
by the older generation’. The bronze-technique is so fine 
and delicate, the modelling so fresh and careful, that we might 
believe it to be the original work of a great master, but for 
the shape of the plinth®. In any case it is an admirable 
copy of a work produced before the middle of the fifth 
century. The shoulders and breast are quadrate, and the 
thighs are still somewhat too short for the perfection of 
symmetry. Yet the pose and bearing are strikingly noble. 
as of a personality self-collected and self-sufficient. This god 
seeks no communion with mortality. He is presented as the 
divine musician, with plectron in the right hand and traces 
of a lyre in the left, and there may be a hint of this character 
in the droop of the head and the dreamy expression of the 
eyes that are fixed on the ground ; at the same time there is 
a sombre shadow on the face, and the mouth is almost sullen. 
The cheeks are broad, the chin large, the cranium very high. 
In many respects, then, it differs from the Cassel head, though 


* With these may be compared the 
head in the British Museum which used 
to be attributed to Kanachos (Overbeck, 
Gesch. d. Griech. Plast. 1, p. 109), but 
which belongs rather to the transitional 
than to the archaic period: the broad 
cheeks and the over-serious expression 
prove this: the colossal size suggests 
Apollo, and there appear to have been 
long tresses at the sides that have been 
planed away (P). XXIX). 


» Vide Wolters, Jakré. @. ad. /ust. 
1896, p. 1. 

e Furtwingler, Zine Argivische 
Bronze, p. 139, Anm. 61, is right in 
assigning the round delicately fiuted 
base to a later period. One of the 
earliest examples of it is the bronze 
statuette of Zeus, from Paramythia in 
Epirus, now in the British Museum, a 
work showing Lysippean influences. 
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it resembles it somewhat in the treatment of the hair and in 
the depressions in the centre of the face. 

A somewhat different expression appears in the countenance 
of the Apollo-statue that was discovered a few years ago in 
Rome and now in the Museo delle Terme®*! the face seems 
no longer stern and sombre, but has an air of mild dignity 
and benevolent thought (Pl. XX XI). In pose it approaches 
the ‘Cassel’ type, though there are some differences; but 
in treatment of the hair and in contour of face, it bears some 
resemblance to the Bologna head which Furtwangler has in- 
terpreted as that of the Lemnian Athena; and on these 
grounds he maintains the Apollo delle Terme to be a work 
of the young Pheidias working under Argive influence °. 

The most striking original monuments of Apollo preserved 
to us from the earlier art of the fifth century are (1) the repre- 
sentation of the god in the pediment of the Olympian gable: 
in the forms and the execution there is much of the dryness 
of the older style, and the work is decorative and architectural 
rather than finely plastic, but the pose is stately and majestic, 
and powerfully expressive of his character as the arbiter of 
strife and the guardian of law and order (P]. XXXII) ; the lines 
of the face and the expression are very pure and noble; we 
note the great sweep of the eyebrow and the broad flat sur- 
faces of the cheek, traits which appear again as marked 
characteristics of the Parthenon heads; and the sculptor, 
in spite of his limitations, knew how to distinguish between 
the mortal and the divinity ; for, while another head in the group 
of the pediment is very similar, in Apollo's the eye-sockets 
are deeper, the eyes less flat, the centre of the face less broad, 
the lips fuller; and the work belongs to imaginative religious 
sculpture, for, though the whole ideal of the divinity is not 
embodied here, yet the sculptor realizes part of the ideal ; 
the young calm god stands before us, inexorably severe: 
(2) the Chatsworth bronze head (Pl. XX XIII), known now 
to the world through the excellent publication and description 


* Brann-Bruckmann, Denkmdler, 462. especially of the pectinal muscles and 
» As far as I can judge from the pho- the abdomen, recalls the Parthenon 
tograph, the treatment of the torso, style. 
Z2 
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of it in Furtwangler’s /ztermeszi and through the Burlington 
Fine Arts Exhibition of Sculpture in 1903. We discern in it 
many of the forms characteristic of the period, but though the 
countenance is full of severe dignity, the sombre look has gone; 
there is a strange impress of inner life and intellectual force 
in the face, in the large eyes and the broad high forehead with 
its delicate modulations. The top of the skull has something 
of the flatness of the Parthenon heads. It is noteworthy that 
we have here the first example of the peculiar hair-knot above 
the forehead which is frequent in the later types. 

These plastic monuments of the transitional period may 
descend from the masterpieces of great sculptors, but the 
criteria at our disposal have not enabled us to discover with 
any degree of certainty the Apollo-types of a Kalamis, Pytha- 
goras, or a Myron®,and this is not the place to discuss doubtful 
theories of ascription. It is sufficient to note the progress 
made towards ideal and characteristic expression. The achieve 
ment of this period of art in this subject is strikingly illustrated 
by the coin-types of certain states: the earlier coinage, for 
instance, of Kolophon and Leontini, presents us with heads 
of Apollo of the perfected archaic style ®, and when we con- 
pare them with the somewhat later coin of Leontini® we 
mark the significance of the progress made between 500 and 
460 B.C.,and the growing power that prepared the way for 
the great age that followed: the countenance is no longer 
frigid, staring, or even sombre, but the expression is milder 
and softened, and intellectual life appears on the strongly- 
marked brow and forehead, and in the shadowy eyes. 

But the Pheidian age marks the zenith of Greek religious 
sculpture, though it may not have developed and perfected 
the ideal type of every divinity. Unfortunately there is 


* An Apollo of Myron existed at 
Agrigentum™'4, and in Rome if we 
may trust an inscription on a headless 
term’ "Awé\Aow Mopovos; Kaibel, 
Inser. Graec. Ital, p. 698 (Furtwingler, 
Op. cit. p. 194). 

» The archaic and transitional coins 
of Leontini are published side by side 


in Head’s Hist. Nem. p. 130, and 
Gardner's 7yfes, Pl. ii, nos. 30 and 25; 
cf. the coin-type of Kolophon, Gardner, 
ib. Pl. iv. 37, for the marking of the 
bone of the forehead. 

° Pl. B, 8; cf. the coin of Katana, 
Gardner, ibid. PI. ii, no. 23, 
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no work that is generally accepted as an original representa- 
tion of Apollo by Pheidias, or even as a copy of such an 
original. Nor is there any ascribed to him except the statue 
of Apollo Tlapyémos, of which we know nothing. But after 
all, in spite of certain modern theories, the Parthenon sculp- 
ture remains our richest and surest source of evidence for 
Pheidian style and expression. And Apollo is surely present 
somewhere among the divinities on the frieze. Now the young 
deity seated between Aphrodite on the right,and the god who 
can be recognized as Poseidon on the left, was regarded as 
Apollo by older archaeologists, but this interpretation was some- 
what supplanted by one put forward by Flasch that this figure 
is Dionysos. Yet the former view is really less hazardous and 
more convincing, and is now gaining ground again*. It is 
better supported by arguments drawn from cult affinities, 
which are obviously to some extent respected in the grouping 
of the divinities: for Poseidon and Apollo have very close 
relations in the state religion, but Poseidon and Dionysos 
none, nor are the two latter associated in popular myth. 
Moreover, if this is Apollo, then the female figure on his right, 
leaning her arm on Aphrodite, will be Artemis, and Artemis 
and Aphrodite appear associated in the same intimate fashion 
on the Cnidian frieze at Delphi,a work which we cannot avoid 
believing has inspired the designer of the Parthenon frieze ”. 
Also, if we study the original at Athens rather than the casts 
of it, we may be convinced, not only of the extraordinary 
beauty of the relief—the masterpiece of the whole frieze— 
but of the harmony between the figure and the ideal conception 
of Apollo (Pl. XXXIV). None of the later modes of emotional 
expression are used for the countenance, but the genius of the 
deity is given. The head is slim with broad surfaces of cheek ; 
the throat appears full of breath; the lips are full and half- 
opened ; there are faint lines above and around the mouth ; the 


*e.g. Furtwangler, Meisterwerke, this, and for other reasons also I feel 
p. 190; Studniczka, Jahrb. d. d. Inst. compelled to withdraw the objections 
1904, p. 2. I expressed in vol. 2, p. 538, n.° to 

>I am indebted to Professor P. ‘urtwiangler’s interpretation of the 
Gardner for calling my attention to Parthenon figure as Artemis. 
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thick eyelids cast the eyes into shadow, and the whole face 
seems clouded with thought and infused with spiritual life’. 
The pose is full of decorous ease or ‘eurhythmy,’ without 
languor or weakness, and it displays more cezydrns or majesty 
than any figure in the divine group except that of Hera. The 
ample himation is disposed about the body after a fashion 
much in vogue in the later fifth-century art, and specially 
characteristic of Zeus and the more august divinities». And 
there are other representations of Apollo which, in pose or in 
arrangement of the drapery or in both, resemble and help to 
interpret the form on the Parthenon frieze: we see him carved 
on the wooden pyxis of the Hermitage, with a very pure and 
profound expression in his face, crowned with laurel and wear- 
ing a himation that reveals most of his breast, and is drawn 
over the left shoulder (P1. XX XV); two coins of Kyzikos of 
the fourth century represent him draped in the same way‘; 
and both the pose and the drapery of the Parthenon figure 
reappear on a vase in Naples (Pl. XXXVI a), and with still 
more striking similarity on a relief on a gold cup from 
Bucharest, on which the seated Apollo is represented with 
his head turned to his right and holding the lyre in his 
left as we may imagine him to be holding it in the Parthenon 
frieze (P]. XXXVI b)“ 

If this interpretation is accepted, we have a Pheidian type 
of Apollo that satisfies us : the Delphic god who has become 
the ancestral deity of the Attic people is here distinguished 
from the other divinities, not only by his laurel crown, but 
by the more august form and bearing characteristic of the 
divine prophet, and by a countenance that, with a subdued 
degree of expression, reveals the poet and the thinker. And 
_if some other deity in the frieze than this is really Apollo, we 


" There appears a resemblance more 
than superficial between this and the 
Apolline heads on the early fourth-cen- 
tury coin of Chalkidike (Coin Pl. B, 9) ; 
and the late fifth-century coin of Gargara 
(Coin Pl. B, 10) belongs in the main to 
the same type. 

> It is found occasionally in the 


representations of Dionysos. 

© Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘ Mysia,’ Pl. 8. 
13; Gardner, 7yfes, x. 23. 

4 Cf. also the Ashmolean vase, supra 
Pl. XX, p. 328, and Sacken, Due 
antiken Sculpturen in Wien, Taf. xviii 
(Apollo seated on the omphalos, and 
draped like the Parthenon figure) 
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must feel that Pheidias has failed to find for him an adequate 
type. 

The communion between the brother and sister divinities to 
which the Pheidian work bears some testimony, was prominent 
in the religious imagination of the fifth century, and received 
striking expression in the art of the period. Among temple- 
monuments we can only mention the group of Artemis, Leto 
and Apollo in the temple on Mount Lykone in Argolis, which 
was said to be a work of Polykleitos*; but nothing has been 
discovered throwing light on this. Looking at the surviving 
monuments that show the fellowship of the twin-deities, we 
find a representation of Apollo Kitharoedos holding out a 
cup to receive a libation from his sister to have been a favour- 
ite motive in the later fifth century. It occurs on the 
interesting relief dedicated to Kourotrophos, Leto, Apollo and 
Artemis ”, and on another relief of good fifth-century work in 
the Museum at Sparta. It occurs also on many vases, of 
which perhaps the most beautiful is the hydria in Paris already 
mentioned °, containing a representation of the god seated and 
laurel-crowned which, with its solemn and profound expression, 
reaches a high range of religious art (Pl. XX XVII). We may 
rank as next perhaps in beauty and expression to this a vase 
in Naples, with a similar treatment of the same motive, and 
showing considerable power of inner life in the bent head and 
thoughtful countenance of the god (Pl. XXXVIII). Differing 
from these in disposition of the figures, but ranking as an 
excellent product of fifth-century Attic art is a vase in the 
Ashmolean Museum, on which he stands opposite to Artemis, 
her roe between them, he holding the libation-cup and she 
the oinochoe*, The motive is taken from secular Greek life: 
the wife or sister pours for husband or brother the wine of 
departure or welcome. But in these Apolline scenes a 
distinct religious impression is produced, and on another vase 
of fifth-century style in the Ashmolean Collection °, on which 


* Vide Artemis, R. 534; cf. vol. iv, 4 Published by Prof. Gardner, Hell. 
Coin Pl. B, 2. Journ. 1905, Pl. 2. 

> Vide supra, p. 327. © *Greek vases in the Ashmolean 

© Vol. 2, p. 540. Museum’ Pl. 18. 
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the god receives a libation from his sister, an altar is depicted 
between them (Pl. XX XIX). 

For the task of tracing the form of Apollo in its most ideal 
and imaginative expression, the coin-types of the fifth and 
fourth century are of the greatest importance ; and we can 
gain more continuous illustration from them than from any 
other branch of art. The fifth-century coinage of Zakynthos 
has created an impressive type: a laureate head with broad 
surfaces and full features modulated with deep expression, 
and recalling the head of the Parthenon frieze; the hair 
is severely treated, only a few locks escaping on to the neck; 
on the reverse he is seated playing the lyre on a draped 
omphalos*. By the middle of this century, numismatic art 
had come to indicate the intellectual character of the god by 
a strong marking of the brow and prominence of the frontal 
bone. Later, we notice this as a characteristic trait, com- 
bined with a softer style and a milder expression on the 
beautiful coins of Katana of the fifth century (Coin Pl. B, 13), 
and of Abydos and Chalkidike, struck near the beginning of 
the fourth century (Coin Pl. B, 12, 9). To the same date, near 
to 400 B.C., must be assigned a very striking coin of Megara 
(Coin Pl. B, 14), which shows us a head of Apollo crowned 
with laurel, the hair falling in short curls by the side, a fore- 
head high and straight and strongly marked, a broad surface 
of cheek, strong chin, with an expression of great power and 
earnestness, infused with a touch of brightness. And the 
coinage of Rhegion and Kroton strikingly mark the change 
that was coming over the divine type in the period between 
Pheidias and Praxiteles. On an earlier coin of the former 
city (Coin Pl. B, 15), the forms preserve the developed fifth- 
century style, the cheeks are broad, the chin is strong, the 
simple treatment of the hair which is drawn in almost vertical 
parallels down over the skull beneath the fillet recalls an 
older style, and the expression is grave and restrained : in the 
later coin (Coin Pl. B, 16) the expression has not much 
changed, intellectual force is still the sole mental trait that is 
revealed, but this is now combined with a certain richness of 

* Coin Pl. B, 11, Brit. Afus. Cat. ‘ Peloponnese, Pl. 19. 13. 
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form, a luxuriant arrangement of flowing hair. Very similar 
in type to this is a hitherto unpublished bronze coin of 
Rhegion in the Bodleian Collection (Coin Pl. B, 17): the 
forms are very pure and strong, the expression somewhat 
keener and more severe. A coin of Kroton shows the same 
richness in the treatment of the hair and a marked degree of 
intellectual refinement in the expression (Coin Pl. B, 18). The 
same combination of traits is attained by the coin-types of 
Gambreion and Abydos, struck in the same century; while 
a somewhat different rendering of the character is presented by 
the coins of Kios in Propontis, on which we find softer forms 
and a striking expression of gentle seriousness. 

Distinct from these among fourth-century coins is a series 
of tetradrachms of Amphipolis which present the countenance 
of the god almost ex face: the type is more important for art 
than for religious conception, the style is picturesque rather 
than plastic, the forms very fresh and genial, but the expres- 
sion is difficult to characterize, and varies according to the 
variation in the incidence of light thrown upon the coin ; the 
forehead is broad and barred, the large eyesockets are thrown 
into deep shadow, the lips are parted and delicately curved; the 
countenance is touched with a certain emotional excitement, 
but there is a hint of effeminacy in the rounded contours of the 
cheeks (Coin Pl. B, 19). There is more emotion and yet no 
effeminacy in the countenance on a somewhat similar coin-type 
of Klazomenai®*, the treatment is very picturesque, especially 
in the rendering of the hair, the surface of the face is deeply 
modulated, but there is strength and seriousness of expression 
in the whole (Coin Pl. B, 20). This numismatic type of 
Apolline head was rather widely diffused ; and we may trace 
a certain affinity between it and the Helios-head of the later 
Rhodian stamp. 

It is natural to suppose that the characteristics of the great 
masters of fourth-century sculpture would be reflected on the 
coins; and the coin-type of Klazomenai may owe something 
to the influence of Skopas. But it is hard to pursue the 
inquiry with any precision; for nothing very important for 

® Brit. Mus, Cat, ‘Ionia,’ P|, 21. 8. 
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our present purpose is known with certainty about representa- 
tions of Apollo by Skopas. The idol of Apollo Smintheus, 
carved by Skopas for the temple at Chryse, is certainly repre- 
sented on coins of Alexandria Troas ; but a careful examinaticn 
of these shows nothing at all characteristic of his style. The 
mouse is carved at his feet on the bronze coins* as evidence of 
the local cult; and the figure of Apollo is certainly intended 
to represent the temple-statue, for on imperial coins it appears 
as inside the shrine» with bow, tripod, and libation-cup, on 
others with flaming altar and with worshippers®; and in 
nearly all cases in form or pose the marks of archaic style are 
clearly preserved4. The conclusion is inevitable that Skopas, 
instead of creating an original type, deliberately reproduced 
an archaic and traditional one. This could only be due to 
the influence of some tepds Adyos ; on one coin we find the idol 
placed above a cavern, inside which is seen a similar idol 
lying on the ground, while a herdsman is starting back 
affrighted ; and, as Mr. Wroth well suggests, the primitive 
associations of a cave-worship, in which a very ancient xoanoa 
was used, may have dominated the later cultus °. 

The other statue of Apollo ascribed to Skopas is that which 
Pliny calls ‘ Palatinus,’ and which Propertius saw in the interior 
of the imperial palace, where ‘between his mother and his 
sister the Pythian god himself in long vestments raises the 
song on high‘.’ From what we know of Skopas we may 
imagine the strong life and emotional ecstasy which would 
appear in the face and countenance of the divine singer ; and 
it was a work wrought for Rhamnus in Attica, and probably 
under Attic influence. But it is doubtful whether we can 
detect the trace of his handiwork in any existing monument. 
The well-known Vatican statue of Apollo Kitharoedos, even 
though it corresponds in general to the description of Pro- 
pertius, and may derive the energy of its movement from the 


® Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘ Troas,’ Pl. 3. 6. devoid of stiffness: Head, Mest. Num. 


> Op. cit. PL 5. 18. p- 469, vide Gardner, 7yfes, p. 175. 
© Op. cit. Pl. 5. 3, 4. © © Troas,’ p. xvii, Pl. 5. 14. 
@ Even the silver autonomous coins ‘ Plin. V. H. 36. 25; Prop. 2. 31. 
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ech: 
= ®€xal of Skopas’, is yet in form and expression merely dead 
~ ture, and the much restored face is empty of all character. 
~ we have what is probably a head of Apollo among the 
~ “Asoleum fragments in the British Museum which, though in 
ain of its forms and proportions distinct from the Tegean 

“ds, yet in many essential features reminds us of these 
¥Aginal works of Skopas’ hand (Pl. XL). It has the same 
“ndering of the mouth, and the great breadth between the eyes 
“Which are half-closed beneath the thick lids; but the hair is 
tore freely given, the forehead lacks the violent marking, the — 
eye-balls the striking treatment of the pupils ; also, though the 
Cheeks are broad and the chin is full, the contours are too 
softly rounded, and the treatment altogether too fleshy for the 
strenuous sculptor of the Tegean monuments ; nor does the 
triangular scheme of the forehead seem proper to his system 
of forms. The head is thrown back and slightly to one side, 
and this trait, together with the expression of strong vitality 
in the countenance, marks the god of music and inspiratipn. 
We may conjecture the handiwork of Bryaxis here”. The 
high triangular forehead occurs on early fourth-century coins°, 
and in the well-known Munich statue of Apollo Kitharoedos, 
of which the pedigree and type concern the present study 
(Pl. XLI). The pose is that of the musician pausing in 
his music. The stately and elaborate drapery, which the 
fourth century seems specially to have been the first to 
assign to the character of the lyre-playing god, has much of 
the solemnity and arrangement of the folds found in Pheidian 
works: only, if we may trust a replica discovered at Rome some 
years ago4, the lower folds of the mantle on the left side 
were inflated as if the wind had caught them. This more 


* For the discussion of this question 
see Overbeck, Xunst, Mythol. 4, 
pp- 67-68, 186-187: P. Gardner, 
fell, Journ. 1903, p. 123. 

> Prof. Gardner, Hell. Journ. 1903, 
p. 123—with whose analysis of the head 
mine agrees on the whole—suggests 
Timotheos or Leochares: if the Apollo 
Belvidere descends, as is probable, from 


a work of the latter sculptor, he can 
scarcely claim the Mausoleum head, 
which only agrees with the Belvidere in 
the ‘korymbos’ on the top of the skull. 

© e.g. on coins of Zakynthos, fret. 
Mus. Cat.‘ Peloponnese, P\. 19. 18, 19. 

2 Comm, Arch. Com. Roma, 1887, 
Pl. 20. 
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excited and rhetorical style combined with the majestic 
tradition of the older religious art suggests a fourth-century 
sculptor, who, while yielding to contemporary influences, 
inherited much of the Pheidian manner and ethos. Suc 
may well have been Bryaxis*, and the type of which the 
Munich statue is a late copy has an undoubted general 
relationship with his statue at Daphne, of which the coin o 
Antiochus V preserves the outlines °. 

To Praxiteles the literary record ascribes four statues of 
Apollo, and the god must have appeared in the group df 
twelve divinities that he carved for the temple of Artemis the 
Saviour in Megara. The only one of these of which we have 
any certain copy is the Apollo Sauroktonos, several statues in 
the Museums of Europe showing us his boyish figure in the pose 
described by Pliny. The best known are those in the Louvre 
and the Vatican. The figure, which is a marvel for its delicacy 
and undulating grace, is of great importance for the history of 
Greek sculpture, but is hardly to be ranked among genuine 
religious monuments. It shows us merely the sculptor’ 
dream of the young god at play. The spiritual quality 
natural to this great artist is visible in the countenance, 
especially in the lips to which he has given the half-concealed 
smile which he loved to carve ; but the character of the deity 
is only half developed in the face. Nor can we use its traits 
as clues to discover other Praxitelean Apollos; for instance, we 
need not suppose that Praxiteles gave to his other Apolline 
heads the almost triangular shape of forehead which we see in 
the Sauroktonos and which differs widely nom the form o 
his Hermes’ head. 

What this representation suggests of importance for the 


* The doubt expressed by Clemens as 
to whether Pheidias or Bryaxis was the 
sculptor of the images of Apollo and 
Zeus at Patara in Lycia may point to 
some actual affinity of style (Protr. 
Pott. p. 41). 

> Overbeck, A” M. Miinztaf. v. 39: 
that the Munich statue and its con- 
freres are directly descended from 


Bryaxis’ work at Daphne wonald k 
proved only if we could show that th 
right hand of the former originally hed | 
a libation-cup as did the figure x 
Daphne; but the facts do not seem to 
point to this: seeOverbeok, op. cit. p. 181, 
who cites coins of Lampsakos and othe 
cities with a figure of the same type 3s 
the Munich statue holding the plectron. 
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future history of religious art is the beginning of a tendency 
to represent the godhead under the immature forms of boy 
or infant. But among the Apolline types, the Sauroktonos 
stands alone in this respect, for the face of Apollo on the 
beautiful coin of Mitylene*, though boyish, is certainly more 
mature (Coin Pl. B, 21). 

We might look to the Mantinean basis, an original monu- 
ment of this school, to reveal to us the Praxitelean ideal of the 
god of music (Pl. XLII). He is seated there, amply robed 
in chiton and mantle, holding the lyre, but pausing in his own 
playing and listening to the pipes of Marsyas. The figure is 
nobly imagined, and fascinates us with its tranquil grace ; but 
by a great misfortune the countenance is too disfigured to tell 
us much. And though we have an Apollo Kitharoedos on 
the relief from the Euboean temple of Artemis Amarusia 
mentioned above », fairly well preserved in face and form, and 
a certain impress of the poetic character is discernible in the 
forehead and in the eyes, and the style of the other figures 
shows an intimate connexion with the work of the Mantinean © 
base, yet we are left mainly to our imagination and our 
general knowledge of the sculptor’s style for our conception 
of the Apollo of Praxiteles. We may believe him to have 
been endowed beyond all others for dealing masterfully with 
this type of divinity; the mood of poetic reverie would 
especially attract him, and we know how he could treat fore- 
head, eyes, and mouth so as to give the countenance the 
deepest impress of inner life, the life of spirit and intellect, 
and how he could brighten all this with that ineffable smile. 
The way had been well prepared for him both by sculpture 
and the numismatic art. A plastic work that appears, so far 
as one may judge from photogtaphic publication’, to be of 
great excellence and to belong to the earlier part of the 
fourth century, is the Tiezkiewicz bronze statuette now in the 
Museum of Boston (Pl. XLIII). The hair over the forehead 
is drawn to each side in horizontal rippling lines, after the 


*See Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘ Troas,’ D p. 327. 
Pl. 32.1: Hell. Journ. 1897, Pl. II. 9, © Frohner, Za Collection Tiezkiwics, 
p. 86 (circ. 400 B.C.). Pl. XX. | 
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fashion of the fifth century, and the forehead is broad an 
not triangular; but the very large ‘korymbos’ or bunch d 
hair on the top of the skull, of which the earliest example, of 
more modest dimensions, is seen on the fifth-century Chats 
worth head (PI. XX XIII), is such as we only find on the head 
of the fourth and third century. We note also the suppl 
rhythm of the swaying form, the languid inclination of the 
head to the right where the weight of the body is wholly 
thrown, while the left foot only slightly touches the ground 
There is the same shadow on the face as on the countenanc 
of the Pompeian Apollo, but more pensiveness and a mor 
marked impression of sentiment. The god is sunk in a poetic 
reverie and was probably holding the lyre, though neither am 
can have been much raised. 

And other branches of fourth-century art, besides the plastic 
and numismatic, have left us some impressive and interesting 
embodiments of Apollo. The figure drawn on the wooden 
tripod from Kertsch, mentioned above (Pl. XXX V), is a solemn 
and profound representation of the prophet-god, and reveals his 
kinship with his father. And again, on an early fourth-century 
vase of Naples (Pl. XLIV), which represents Apollo playing to 
Marsyas in the presence of Zeus, there is some nobility and 
great imagination in the rendering of his form and counte- 
nance*. In the later works of this, and in those of the 
succeeding centuries the influence of the Praxitelean style and 
spiritual quality is long traceable. A striking illustration of 
this is the series of statues that belong to the type of what is 
known as the Lycian Apollo; for Lucian, in his mention of 
the Lyceum at Athens’, describes the image of the god 
dedicated there in these words: ‘you see Apollo leaning on 
a pillar with the bow in his left hand, and with his right arm 
bent back over his head, as in indication that the god is 
resting from long toil.’ 

We have many copies of this work in the museums of 

* We may compare with this a fourth- and Adonis: also a large kylix in the 
century vase in the Hermitage of St. Vienna collection, with a representatioa 
Petersburg, of great beauty, showing of the god riding on a griffin and playing 


Apollo playing the lyre before a satyr the lyre, of very fine fourth-century 
in the presence of Artemis, Aphrodite, _ style. 
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Europe*, some of which show a lyre in place of the bow. 
It is commonly believed that the Attic original was a work 
of the Praxitelean circle. But it is more probably the 
creation of an artist, who at some distance followed his 
tradition and exaggerated his manner; for there is nothing 
strictly Praxitelean in the figure except the languor of the 
pose, the inclination of the body towards its support, and 
a general resemblance to the proportions of the Hermes. 
None of them are works of a good Hellenic period, and none 
of them exhibit the Praxitelean character in the face. The 
Louvre example (Pl. XLV) shows a high triangular forehead, 
a high oval head, the central part of the face rather broad, 
traits which suggest Hellenistic style. The type was adapted 
to the representation of Apollo Kitharoedos, as is proved by 
certain statues and more than one gem”. Still, the words of 
Lucian prove that at least the Attic original portrayed the 
wearied archer °. 

But there is a certain affectation and self-consciousness in 
the pose ill-suited to the character of the archer-god, and the 
languor is better explained and more justified in our imagina- 
tion if we conceive it to have followed the outburst of musical 
and poetic inspiration. The bow, in fact, somewhat destroys 
the inward harmony of the whole figure, and we cannot by 
way of justification suppose a mythic intention. We may 
believe then that an Attic sculptor after Praxiteles, working 
under Praxitelean influence which was strong in the Hellenistic 
period, produced a type of the wearied archer-god, with 
a general resemblance to the Hermes of the master, but 
with a later scheme of features and a different fashion for 
the hair: and that this type was afterwards applied to the 
wearied musician and gained thereby in appropriateness. Such 
a theme would be congenial to the taste of the Hellenistic 


* Louvre, Overbeck, Aédas, xxii. 39; 
Miiller, Denk. d. alt. Kunst, 2. 127°; 
Capitoline, Overbeck, xxii. 41; Miiller, 
ib. 128; Florence, Miiller, 126°; 
Berlin, Roscher, Lexikon, 1, p. 460, 
Overbeck, Aélas, xix. 32. 

> Miiller, op. cit. 128%, 129. 


¢ This is Faurtwangler’s view, 


Roscher’s Lexikon, vol. 1, p. 461; but his 
dogma that fourth-century art could 
not have represented an Apollo 
Kitharoedos undraped is very dubious : 
we find such a representation on the 
fifth-century coin of Zakynthos (vide 
Coin Pl. B, 1). 
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age, when the painter’s and sculptor’s art loved to embo 
the idea of languor and repose.. Even the gods are becomiy 
fatigued: Apollo poses as an earthly musician, and his e 
pression of bright and strong intellectuality passes awy 
into a look of dreamy poetic sensitiveness ; for Hellenist 
work has a marked infusion of sentimentality, the bane 
religious art. 

To the beginnings of this later period we may assign tk 
famous Pourtales head of the British Museum (PI. XLVI 
which expresses in striking forms the character of the mela 
choly poet brooding over his dreams. The sadness in the fae 
is intentional and is no illusion. The conception is new ad 
strikes us as decadent or modern. The expression is gaind 
by the forward and sideward inclination of the head, and ly 
the treatment of the eyes and mouth. Certainly the effects 
beautiful, but picturesque rather than plastic, and one misss 
the fire and virility of the older sculpture °. 

The Pourtales work is a fascinating example of what may 
be called the Hellenistic effeminate type of Apollo. Be 
certain earlier representations belonging to the fourth centuy 
may have assisted this transformation. We find a touch d 
effeminacy in his representations on a few coins of this period; 
and perhaps there was something of this quality in the temple 
image of Bryaxis at Daphne, unless it is merely his rhetorial 
mannerism that makes Libanius praise ‘the tender delicacy 
its neck.’ The changed style is illustrated by third-centuy | 
coins: for instance, by the coin-type of Aigai in Aeolis,d ,; 
which a specimen is reproduced (Coin PI. B, 22), and we obser | 
that in the second century B.C. the Apollo head on the coin d 
Myrina (Coin PI. B, 3) is modelled very closely after the feature 
of the city-goddess of Smyrna (Coin Pl. B, 23) °. 

A salient example of this later style is a statue in th | 
Museum of Constantinople from Tralles, which appeared te 
me to be a good Roman copy of a Hellenistic original of the 
third century. It represents an Apollo in the pose examined 


* For further discussion of this head > Vide Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘ lenis: 
see Prof. Gardner's article in f/e//, Pl. 25. 5. 
Journ. 1903, p. 117, &c. 
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above, with his right arm resting over his head ; the face is 
a long oval, and the female character of the expression and 
forms is pronounced (Pl. XLVII*). We need not wonder then 
if a well-known head of Greek workmanship in the Museum of 
Vienna has been sometimes supposed to represent Apollo, 
sometimes a goddess*; for there is here no external mark to 
fix the interpretation. The earnest and poetic expression of 
the face, the large open eyes, the very deep eye-sockets, and 
the great breadth between them, the sideward inclination 
of the head certainly suggest the god, but the soft neck with 
its folds of flesh appears to be womanly. As the sculpture is 
of great beauty, it is all the more unfortunate that we must 
remain in doubt as to the personality, just as for the same 
reason we are often prevented distinguishing between a Bacchus 
and an Ariadne. 

But it would be a serious mistake to suppose that the 
effeminate and ‘sentimental’ style alone prevailed in the Hel- 
lenistic representations of Apollo. Certain coin-types of the 
beginning of the third century and later preserve much of the 
virile and intellectual character in the conception of the god: 
a coin of Pellene® may show us the style of the early period 
of the Diadochi, representing Apollo’s head with an almost 
violent protuberance of the frontal bone, and with a strongly 
marked intellectual expression (Coin Pl. B, 24); on Macedonian 
coins of the later period the bar across the forehead seems to 
survive as the sole characteristic trait®. And in the repre- 
sentations of Apollo in the glyptic art of the Hellenistic 
period, we find the languid ‘ Praxitelean’ pose and expression 
combined sometimes with a system of forms that preserves 
the more vigorous and masculine style of the earlier period: 
for instance, a beautiful gem in the possession of Dr. Arthur 
Evans shows us the god leaning against a pillar and holding 
his bow, with the lyre resting at his feet, his head sunk, but 
the forms of his chest revealing the athletic ephebos 4. 

* Vide Sacken, Die antiken Sculp- no. 37. 
tuven, Taf. 5, also Von Schneider, 4 I owe the reproduction of the gem 
Kunstsamml, Wien, Taf. 7. (Pl. XLVIIL) to the kindness of the 

b Vide Geogr, Reg. s.v. Achaea. owner. 
* Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘Macedon,’ p. 31, 
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In the later sculpture the more vigorous type is represented 
by works such as the Belvidere: Apollo, the Steinhauser head. 
and the figure on the relief of the great altar of Pergama. 
As regards the well-known Vatican figure, the many archato 
logical questions that have arisen concerning it cannot be her 
discussed. It only concerns us here because it helps to shor 
the long continuance in art of the more masculine conception 
of the divinity, as the Helper in danger and need. It is tre 
there are marks in it of a taste not wholly healthy ; thereis 
a slight strut in the gait, an affectation of high-bred eleganc 
in the bearing. But whether this is the archer-god who has 
just discharged a shaft against the giants, or is shaking the 
aegis in the face of the enemy, or whether it is merely a typical 
representation of Apollo Boedromios, the god who ‘ speeds to 
aid,’ there is vitality and the tense vigour of action impressec 
on the figure. The features are mobile, and the transition 
from the cheeks to the centre of the face is rather sudden: 
the expression is excited and somewhat disdainful. The 
Steinhauser head, in Bale, though only a good Roman copy,és 
of better workmanship (Pl. XLVIII). Its expression, though on 
the whole the same, is not so pronounced; but there is more 
tension and strain in the face and neck. The raising of the 
upper eyelids in the centre adds to the look of disdainful 
surprise in the countenance. The upper lip is highly arched 
and not very full, the chin is rather large. There is nothing 
in the features or form that vividly reminds us of any of the 
better known masters of the great age. But the new theory 
that affiliates the statue to Leochares is strongly supported 
by its resemblance to his figure of Ganymede *. 

As the Pergamene altar-frieze was the last great achieve- 
ment in art of a free Greek state, so among the works of the 
Pergamene School that have come down to us the Apollo 
figure in the Gigantomachy may take rank as its masterpiece d 
religious sculpture (Pl. XLIX). The god is represented with 


* The Apollo-type of which the Freiburg, though it has the same large 
Belvidere and Steinhauser works are frontlet of hair as the Pourtales head, is 
examples must have been well estab- very near to the Belvidere in expressioa 
lished: an Apollo head on a gem in and forms, 
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' Plut. De def. Orac. p. 413 A (Pind. Fr. 116) xarexpiOn 34 brercce 
ayaveraros éupev, Serv. Aen. 1. 329 hunc deum et ad uberum (? pube 
rum) custodiam et ad divinationem et ad medicinam et ad res urbans 
quae placidae sunt et ad bella pertinere longinqua: cui laurum ideo 
sacratam quia haec arbor suffimentis purgationibusque adhibeatur u 
ostendatur nullum templum eius nisi purum ingredi debere. Cautum 
enim est ne sacerdos eius domum ingrediatur in qua ante quintam 
diem funus fuerit. 

* ? Apolline cult of northern origin: Hom. Od. 9. 197: 

Mapoy, Evaveos vids, 

ipeds ’Awdd\Awvos, bs “Iopapoy audiBeBnxer. 
Paus. 5. 7, 8 mparos péev dv tuvp ro és’Ayatiav emoinoer "OAnY Avan, 
adixéoOat rv Ayaiay és AnAov éx ray ‘YrepBopéwy tourer, Cf. Artemis, 
R. 79% Paus. 10. 5, 7 Bow d€ émywpia yun) roncaca Upvor Aedcois 
karacxevacacOa To pavretoy re Beg rovs adixouévous €£ “YrepSBopéew rovs tt 
@dous kal ‘Qrva’ rovroy 8€ kai pavrevoacba mparov, cai Goat xparov 1 
éEauerpov’ smetroinxe 8€ 7 Boww roeade’ 

€vOa rot eSuvnorov ypnornpioy éxredécavro 

maides ‘YrepBopéwy Tayacds xal dios ’Ayuevs. 


"Qrav 38, bs yévero mpawros PoiBoto mpoddras, 
mparos 8 dpyaiay éréwy rexrnpar’ doddy. 
(Cf. Hesych. s.v. "Qdyv Avpaios  “YmepBdpeos.) § g wowOqva dé rw 
vady To 'ArdAXwm TO apxadrarov 8dgyys gaci, xomrcOnvar Be rovs xradow 
and ris Badyns ris év rois Téumecr. Cf. Hesych. s.v. Avapecas 4 ey res 
Téumect Sddpyn’ ro 3€ avrd nai Andia. Hesiod, Scué. 477: 
rou 8€ [Kuxvou] rdpov cal ony dides roincey “Avavpos, 
SuBpo xetpepip wAnbwv ros yap pw "ArddAdov 
Anroidns qvw€’, ort pa xAetras éxarépBas 
doris Gyos UvOoi8e Big cvdAacne Boxevor. 
Stesich. Frag. 12, Bergk (Schol. Pind. O/. 10. 19) xaxd£evos Sy Kueves 
vids rod “Apeos xal ev mapdédp ris Oerradias olkav amexapardpet rovs wapr 
dvras, vady rH "ArdAdon (?emend. rp “Aper) Bovddueros ex ray xechadin 
oixosounoa, Schol. Pind. O/. 3. 28 éxAnbnoay 8€ ‘YarepBdpecs ast 
‘YrepBopatov ros *AGnvaiov, as Sard8npuos’ Siroorépavos b€ rdy ‘YwepBépeor 
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Gecoadey now eivar’ dAdo awd ‘YrepSopéov UeAdagyot rov Popwvews 
mat Lepindns tis Alddov, Schol. Ap. Rhod. 2. 675 Myvaceas &€ 
qgnos wiv rovs ‘YmepBopeiouvs AeAgovs Aéyerbar. ‘Exaraios 8€ peype roy 
airov xpdvev eival dynos Td Trav ‘YrepBopéwv eOvos. Eore 3€ aitr@ BiBr{La 
émsypapdspeva Tlept rev “YrepBopewy . . . rpia d€ evn rav ‘YrepBopéor, 
"Emefepior cat ’Emexvnpidios cat "OfdAa. Paroemiogr. Graec. p. 116 
(Gaisford) ‘YrepBeperuios’ ent ré&y trepxpoviwy elpnrat’ mapa yap Maxeddow 
6 reAevraios pny Tov evavrov ‘YmepBeperaios mpocayopeverax, Strab. p. 711 
mepi 8€ ray xiALerav ‘YrepBopéwy Ta avra A€yes Ttpwvidn nai TevSape. 

* Apollo in the cave: Paus. 10. 32, 5 (at Themisonion near Laodikeia) 
Mpo Tov omndAaiov odiow dydApata ov peydda éotiv ‘Hpaxdeous xai “Eppov re 
kai ’AnddAwvos, EnnAairat xadovpevot. ...§ 6 €ors 8€ Kai rois ém moray@ 
AnOaiw Mayvnot “Yas xadovpevoy xwpiov’ évravba’AndAdwm avetrat omnAator. 

. . 16 8€ Gyadpa rou 'And\Awvos ta pddtora dpxaiov Kai loxiv éni epye 
wapexerat Tavti, Kat avt@ dvdpes iepoi kata xpnuyav Tre drorépey Kai TeTpay 
andaow tna, cai Umeppnkn Sevdpa epimdvres ex pilav ata Ta oTevorata 
T&Y arparay duo rois dyOeow S8evover: cf. R. 20. Cf. Geogr. Reg. s.v. 
Athens, p. 438. 


* Apollo‘yAarys. Collitz, Dialect. Inschr. 27.28, private dedications 
ro Oem ro ‘Yara. Cf. 31, 32, two inscriptions in grotto near Hdgos Néa 
[4 deiva| eBaow ro onéws rade Exepoe "AnddANwm ‘YAara. Steph. Byz. s.v. 
"Apapagods’ mékts Kumpou, &v 7 Tysarat ‘YAdrys "Anéddov. $.V. 'Eptobea, 
mos Kumpou, év 7} "AmdéAdwy tipara ‘YAarns. Arovicros Baccapixaey rpirp : 

ot r éxov ‘YAdrao Oeov eos "Amdé\Awvos 
TéuBpoyv *EpvcOewy re nat eivadinv ’Apapaccoy. 


Hell. Journ. 1901, pp. 290-291, inscription from Egypt, ? Koptos, 
third century B.C. ‘AmdANwu ‘YAdrn* "Apréuds Swoddpy* "Apréusds *Evodia’ 
Anrot Etréxvp’ ‘Hpaxdet Kad\wixp’ 'AroAXwmos Scocxnrns. 

5 Apollo the hunter: Arrian, Kynaeg. 35 rovs émi Onpa éorovdaxdras 
OU xpi) dpeAeiv ris ’Apréuidos rns ’Ayporépas ovdé "AmdAAwvos ovdé Tavis ode 
Nuyda ov8e ‘Eppov ’Evodiou cal ‘Hyepoviov ovd8é Soot GAXox Gperos Geo. Xen. 
de Ven. 1 +6 pév etpnpa Oey "Ardddwvos nai’ Apréeysdos Fypat xai xives. 1. 
6, § 13 evédpevov rp "AnddAdAwm cai ry ’Aprépsds rH 'Ayporépa peradovvas ris 
Onpas. 

* Apollo ’Aypaios: vide Artemis, R. 26¢ (cult at Megara). Aesch. 
pou. Avon. frag. 205 (Plut. Moral. 7574): 

aypets 8 "ArdA\wy cpbdy lOvvo. Bédos. 
Cf. Soph. O. C. 1og1. Inscription on bronze hare in the British 
Museum, rp "AroAAwn r@ peng p’ aveOnxev ‘Haoriwv, Roehl, 7. G. A. 
385. Apollo ’Aypérns in Chios: Bull. Corr. Hell. 1879, 322; frag- 
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ment inscribed ’ArdAAwvos "Ayperéo. Apollo Aadpios : vide Geogr. Re. 
s, v. Kalydon, p. 434. 


7 Apollo Avxewos, Aves, Avespevs. 


® At Delphi: Bull. Corr. Hell. 1895, p. 12, |. 37 ra rep Away 
ddppara’ fifth century B.c. inscription concerning the ritual of the 
Labyadai phratry. Paus. 10. 14, 7 Aeddav 8€ ardOnud dorw avs 
nAncivy Tov Bwpov Tov peydAou AvKos xaAxovs. Adyouos 3é rH rou Beov ypr 
pareay ovAncarvra dvOpwrov... . AvKow Be emBecOa ol cabev8orr:, wai arole- 
veiy re td rou AvKou rdv dvOpemoy, kal &s és THY TOA donpepue Ghosréy Sprere 
6 AvKos. Euseb. 3.14, 5 (from Porphyry wepi ris éx Aoytwow peAocodias) : 

ava 8 e€¢Bopes, pavre Auxcpev, 
réfora foie. 

b At Athens: Paus. 1. 19, 4 Avxeov 8€ awd peéev Aucov rou Llavdions 
xe TO Svopa, "AmdAAwvos Be iepow €£ dpxis re evOis xal caf Hyads dvopifere, 
Avxewds re 6 Oeds évravOa dvopdoOn mparov’ Aeyerar S€ Gre Kai Teppidass, & 
ods RAOev 5 Avanos hevywy Alyéa, cai rovruis airws ors Auxious dx” avres 
cadeioOar. Lucian, Anachars. 7 6 pév x&pos otros, & "Ardyapat, yupsaews 
ug’ Hudv cvopaferat xai gore lepdy "AnddAAwvos Tov Auxeiov’ xai rd dyaApa Bi 
abrou dp@s, Tov emi ty oTNAn KexAipevov, Ti) aporepa pew Td rdfow Fyorra, § 
defca 8 rep ras Keays dvaxexdacpern Gowep «x Kapdrou Haxpou Graravye- 
pevoy Seixevor tov Gedy. Harpokr. s.v. Avxesow dy rev wap’ "AGnpaioss yup- 
vavioy dori ro Avxeor, & Gedmopwos pe ev ty xa Ileciorparoy sodden, 
Pirdxopos 8 ev ry 8 Tepixdéovs hyoiv émeoraroivros avré yertobar, (Cy. 
Hesych. s.v. Avxeo.) C. I. A. 3. 89 Atovsatos emipeAnris Avecios 
"ArdAAem (early imperial). 15. 292 iepéws *AmdAXwvos Auxeiou (on a seat 
in theatre at Athens). Cf. Schol. Apoll. Rhod. 2. 124 ripuov rd (ge 
[6 Avxos] wap "AGnvaios’ 6 yap droxreivas AvKoy ayeiper abr ra wpds Te 
rapny ... @s Droareparvds nor. Schol. Demosth. 24, § 114 spo raw 
€Eddav eLomdices tives €yfvovro dv rm Auxeip. Cf. Aristoph. Pax 3¢5: 

kat yap Ixavdy ypévoy a- 

moAAupeba xai xarare- 

rpippeda nravapevor 

és Avxetoy xax Avxetov avy Scpec avy dowids. 
Xen. Aipp. 3, § 6, cavalry manoeuvres there. Hesych. s.v. Auvmeader 
xdépas roy apsOpdy rptaxorvra ai rd Udwp Kopi{ovaat és Td AuKetop, 

¢ In Megara: C. J. G. Sept. 1. 35 "AwéANevos Auxeiov (sixth century 
B. Ce). 

4 In Sikyon: Paus. 2. 9, 6 mAnoiov d¢ ’Ard\Awwds dor iepde Avaien, 
xareppunkds re 40n Kai jaota Oéas dior. hordyrav yap Avcay odiow esi 
ras woiuvas as pndeva eivac xaprdy ers aw’ avrav, 5 Oeds réwov rivd eleva dxbe 
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€xe:ro atov fvAovy, rovrov rowdy eypnoe rou fvAov cai xpéas dpov wpobaiva 
rois Onpios, xai rovs per atrixa ws éyevoavro, Sépbeiper 6 Grows’ rd Evrov 
O€ exeivo exerro péev ev Te lepp rov Auxiov. 

© In Epidauros: Zph. Arch. 1883, p. 89, inscription second cen- 
tury B.C., €v rp Auceig. 

f In Argos: Paus, 2. 19, 3 ’Apyeiots ray dv ry médes TO émibavtcrardy 
éorw "AndAdwvos lepdy Auxiov’ rd per ody dyaApa 7d éf’ nuoy "Arrddov woinua 
hy "AOnvaiov, rd 8¢ €& dpyjs Aavdov 6 wads cal 1d Edavoy avdOnpa fy. §=5 
(in the temple) é£ys 8¢ ris elxdvos ravrns [Bireavos] mip xaiovow, dvoudlovres 
Popwvews elvar. Schol. Soph. Electr. 6 rod iepod rov ’AwéAANwvos, Grep. 
dpxadraréy éotew xara Thy ev rp "Apyes ayopay, dy @ Kal wip amdxera. .. . 
Avxoxtdvoy 8€ rév ’AmddXwva, of pev dud 7d vdpiov elvar(?) rors émBovdous 
avray hoveverw’ 81d xai AvKovs ait hact verOar év“Apyes’ of 8¢ 3d 1d lepdy 
eivas ro (Gov, ds cat ris "Apréusdos ras dAddous’ bev nai rH vopiopars Tray 
"Apyciov éyxaparrecbai gact Avxov. Plut. Pyrrh. 31 &y ry wa roy 
"Apyei@y 1 Tov Auxeiou mpodrris ’AmdAXwvos éfé3paye Bo@ca vexpay dpav xai 
Gévov xaranmhew tiv mod. Cf. Hesych. s.v. Avxews’ dyopd, 4 Tay 
*Apyelwy, 

& In Laconia: month Avxetos mentioned in inscription of Epidauros 
Limera, second century B.c., Eph. Arch. 1884, p. 86. 

h ? At Delos: Aristot. p. 580a 17 év rocavras nyépas riv Anro 
srapexduicay of AvKoe &£ ‘YrepBopewy eis AjAov, Aveawway atvoudyny Bia roy 
ris “Hpas doBov. At Paros: Ash. Alitth. 1901, p. 213 Ards Bacwdreas’ 
‘AnddAwvos Avceiou' Adpodirns. At Amorgos: Rev. d. Et. Gr. 1903, 
Pp. 155 wip pydeva xaiev dv rp ‘Hpaip ... mpds rou Avxeiov, fifth century 
B.C. 

i At Eresos in Lesbos: C. J. G. Inscr. Mar. Aeg. 2. 526 \dBecOa 
. .. ovvaydpas trav rédw Béxa, oirwes dudocavres AméANova Avcecoy (fourth 
century s.c.). At Chryse: Hesych. s.v. Auxaioy’ nat @upBpator rév 
Tlv@tov nal rév €y Xpvoy Avxaiov, 

k At Kalymna: Collitz, Dralect. Inschr. 3591 vai tov Aia wai rd 
*AmdAAw Tov Avxioy cai rav Tay, ? Rhodes: vide R. 72. 

1 At Erythrai: Dittenb. Syl. 370, 20 [iepyreias] . . . "AmddAdwvos 
Auxeiou kai "Amd\A@vos AnXiov (circ. 270 B.C.). 

m? At Miletos: Anton. Liber. Zrans/- 30 [‘Ioropei Nixav3pos|’ArdAXwvos 
kai "AxaxadnXidos ris Mivw Gvyarpés éyévero mais év Kpyry Midnros* rovrov 7 
’"AxaxaAXis Seicaca Mivw e€éBadrAev eis tHv vAny, Kal avrov éemiorravres AvKot 
Bovdy ’Ard\Ae@vos épudurroy cai dpeyov mapa pépos yadda. 

n In Lycia: Bode, Scrip/. Rerum. Myth. nam Apollo apud Delphos 
humana effigie, apud Lyciam lupina fingitur, apud Delon vero formam 
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habet draconinam. Diod. Sic. 5. 56 Avxov 3¢ éx rovrey [rép Tedyow. 
mapayerduevoy cis thy Auxiay ’AmdAAwvos Avxiou lepdy idpucacGa: wapa re 
Xdv6oy soraydy (from Xeno Rhodius). Cf. Anton. Liber. 35 Aiwa & 
ouvarrépevos [rq Anroi| cal onvavres ibyynoavro tis 6800 Kai dmizyayor ap 
mpos Troy ToTapoy auTny Tov ZavGoy, 

© At Tarsos: Coin with wolves by Apollo’s idol, HeZ?. Journ. 1898, 
p. 171. 

P ?In Egypt: Macr. Saf. 1.17, 40 Lycopolitana Thebaidis civitas, 
Apollinemque itemque lupum hoc est Aveo» colit, in utroque solem 
venerans. 

a At Metaponton: C. J. G. Sic. It, 647 ‘AwiAwvos Auxjeiou' cipi 
(sixth century B.c.). 

r Ael. Nat. Hist. 10. 26 xaipev d€ airg [rp Avaw] nai rin “Ase 
Adgyos (story of Leto’s transformation). Philostrat. Herosc. ro. 1 (p. 310) 
rous Avxous 6 ’"AndAAwy mpooipsoy osuov moeira . . . evyapeOa ovy "Arden 
Avxi re xai bufip. Serv. Aen. 4. 377 (Lycius Apollo) sive quod ex 
Aevxds a Candore, idem enim et sol creditur: sive quod transfigurats 
in lupum cum Cyrene concubuit: sive quod in lupi habitu Telchinas 
occiderit. . .. sive quod lupus ei primus post interemptum Pythonem 
ex eo loco qui appellatur Tempe laurum attulit. Aesch. Seps. 145: 


Avxet dvaf, AvKeos yevod orpar@ dsaig. 


Apollo the shepherd-god. 

* Apollo Ndptos. 

® At Epidauros: Eph. Arch. 1884, p. 27 ‘AwdAX@vos Nopiou Nu 
Avoxdéous srupopopnaas (? second century B. C.). 

b In Arcadia: Cic. De Deor. Nat. 3. 57 (Apollo) quem Arcades 
Nojov appellant, quod ab eo se leges ferunt accepisse. ? Corcyra: 
Apoll. Rhod. 4. 1215: 

Motpdwy érs xeioe Gun erréreaa déxovra 

cat Nuuddwy Nopiowo caf iepdy *ArdédAAwvos 

Bwpot rovs Mndea xabiccaro, 
Serv. Verg. Ecl. Proem. Alii non Dianae sed Apollini Nomio conse 
cratum carmen hoc (Bovxodcxéy) volunt, quo tempore Admeti regis pavit 
armenta. 

* Apollo ’Apioraios: vide Zeus, R. 53. Pind. Pyth. 9. 63: 

O@ncovra: té wy aOdvaroy 

Ziva nai dyvov *Amdddwv’, dvdpdor xdppa irois dyxioroy, Gwrdova pHAew, 

*"Aypéa xat Nousov, rois 8 "Apioraiov xaXeiv, 
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Serv. Verg. Georg. 1. 14 Aristaeum invocat, id est, Apollinis et Cyrenes 
filium, quem Hesiodus dicit Apollinem pastoralem . . . (Pindarus) qui 
eum ait de Cea insula in Arcadiam migrasse, ibique vitam coluisse : 
nam apud Arcadas pro Iove colitur. At Keos: C.J. G. 2364, private 
dedication, rq "AwdAAwm ‘Apioraip. Cf. Athenag. Pro Christ. 14 Keios 
*Aptoraiov’ roy avrov xai Aia cal "ArdAdw vopiforres. 

10 ?’Ondewv MeAaphios in Cyprus: ell. Journ. 1888, p. 261, nos. 2. 
4-10, private dedications, nearly all of late period, Omdom MeAavbig. 
No. 3... AmddAAwm MeAa|v|Oip @adiapyos. Cf. Rev. d. Et. Grec. 2, 
p. 226. Hogarth, Devia Cypria, p. 25. 

1 Apollo ’Emndws, Naraios, Hoipnos: Macr. Saf. 1.17, 43 aedes 
ut ovium pastoris (Apollinis) sunt apud Camirenses "EmpyAtov, apud 
Naxios Moivtov, itemque deus "Apyoxduns colitur, et apud Lesbios Nawaios 
- «- Quamobrem universi pecoris antistes et vere pastor agnoscitur. 
(Steph. Byz. s.u. Nam’ modus AdaBou. . . 6 soAirns Nawaios xai 'Awd\Xopy 
Narraios.) 


% Apollo Tpaywos in Naxos: Steph. Byz. s. v. Tpayia . . . gore wis dv 
Nae ¢» 3 Tpaywos ’And\Xoy riaras, 

8 Apollo Kepearas in Arcadia on the Messenian border by the river 
Karnion : Paus. 8. 34, 5 rov "AwdAAwvos rov Kepeata rd lepdv. Cf. statue 
of Apollo in temple at Patrai, Paus. 7. 20, 3 ’Awd\Awr xadxots yuppes 
éaOnros ... TH érépp Todi ent xpaviov BEBnxe Bods. 

* Apollo Tadagws: Plut. De Pyth. Or. 409 A ol pew odv mepi rd 
Tadagwov rns Bowrias xaroxouvres poOurvto rou Geov rhy émdavecay adbovig 
nai mepwvaig yadaxros. Cf. R. 267. At Delos: month Tadafie» on 
slab contajning temple-accounts, Bull. Corr. Hell, 1881, p. 26. 

God of trees: vegetation: agricullure. Cf. R. 43. (Cf. Hesych. 
S.U. "Epepuddov’ roy ’ArddAAwva nai rov ‘Eppi.) 

% Apollo MAaraviorws: Paus. 2. 34, 6 (on the road from Troezen to 
Hermione) éore pev "ArcAAwvos érixAnaw UWAarancriou vads. 


16 Apollo Mupixaios: vide R. 182. Cf. Muprarys, R. 43. 


6&8 Kunapicows at Kos: Arch. Ans. 1905, p. 11, decree of fourth 
century B.C. dmws StcapvAdaconra rd réuevos rov ‘AmdAda@vos rou Kuma- 
ptaciou. 

17 Apollo Aadendpdpos at Chaironeia: C. 7. G. Sept. 1.3407. Artemis, 
R. 42. Eretria: Eph. Arch. 1892, p. 121, inscription third century 
B. C., avaypaya: rdde 7d Wygiopa €» ornAy Aivn cal ornoa éy rg lep@ tov 
"Andd\Awvos rou Aadynpdpov. Athens: C. J. A. 3. 298 lepeds AwdAAwvos 
Aapynpépov (on seat in the theatre, first century a.p.). Jd. 720A 
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lepeds 31a Biov ’ArdAA@vos Murpquv LivOiov «al Aagvypdpov. Phlye: Plu. 
Them. 15 (in the battle of Salamis AauBave: vaivy Aucopnans, .. . hs <0 
wapaonua mepudwas avéOnxev "Ardd\N\on Aadenpdpy Srvnox. Cf. R. 241%, 
267. Apollo Aadvirns: Hesych. s.v. ’ArdAAwy rapa Svpaxocioss. 


1® Luc. Anachars. 9 Wv6vi pda rev lepav rov Oeow. 


( 19 JApollo ‘YdxewOos at Tarentum: Polyb. 8. 30 rou ragov row mapa pea 
riaw “YaxivOov mpocayopevopévov mapa 8¢ riow ’AmdAdwvos “YaxivOov, Al 
Amyklai: Paus. 3. 1, 3 ‘YaxivOou pynpd éorw ev Aptxdats bwd 1d ayadpa 
tov ’AmdAAwyes. 19, 2 (the statue of Apollo at Amyklai) dpyaior cai « 
oly réxvn Teronpevov® Sti yap wy mpécw@Toy alte Kai wédes eicivy Gxpos mai 
Xeipes, TO Aowwdv xadrn@ Kiovi €orw cixacpevov. exer BE ent rH Kehary xpwor, 
Adyxyy Oe év Tais xepai xai réfov. ov 8é€ ayadparos ro Bibpow srapéyxerat por 
Bwpod oyna, rebapba d€ rdv “YdxwwOov Aéyovew ev ate, cat “YaxivOios xpi 
tis Tov 'And\Awvos Ovoins és rovroy ‘YaxivOm rov Bwydy Sia Gipas yoru 
évayi{ovew. (The month Hyakinthios at Byzantium, Rhodes, Thera. 
Kos, Kalymna, Syracuse, Gela, Eryx.) See R. 101, 246. C.1.G. 
2338 [‘Y jaxiBevs, clan-name in Tenos. 


®° Apollo “Epcos: Amer. Journ. Archaeol. 1903, 3, inscriptions of 
fifth and fourth century s.c. on small rock-shrine in cave of Van 
at Anaphlystos in Attica (cf. C. 7. A. 1, 423-431) “Apyé3nuos 5 Onpaios 
6 vupPdantros ppaduio: Nuppay ravrpov éfnpydgaro .. . "AmdAXwvos “Epoot. 

" Apollo Nuppnyérms at Samos: Bull. Corr. Hell. 1880, 335, marble 
slab inscribed on one side 'AmcAXavos Nupgrryerew, on the other Nup peer. 
. Cf. inscription (Roman period) in Thrace, Bull. Corr. Hell. 1881. 
p. 128 Kupio “ArddAwve Sixepnyp cai Nophats evyapirrovwres. In Attica: 
R. 2744. Thasos: 274% ?Coin-legend of Hipponion, ‘ Head of 
Apollo, in front NYM’: Head, Aitst. Mum. p. 85. 

™ Apollo ZirdAcas: Paus. 10. 15, 2 (at Delphi) rd 8¢ [dyadpa *Axd- 
Awvos| "Apixrvdvay eoriv, Ste DoxeLow énepyalopevas Tov Oeov raw xepar 
éréBadov xpnuaray (nuiav, 6 8€ ’AmdAXwy ovros Kadeiras pew bro Acdhor 
SirdAkas, péyeOos S€ mévre mnyav wai tpideovra dort, Cf. Maomdpios ? = 
‘the god of meal’ at Paros and Pergamon: see Geogr. Reg. s.v. Paros, 
P- 444. 

* Apollo "Epv6i3i0s: Strab. p. 613 ‘Pddios 8€ "EpvbiBiouv ’AwddXever 
€xovow €v ri xwpa lepdv, rnv epvoiBnv xadovvres epvOiBnv. Uap’ Aliodevor & 
trois é€v “Agia peis tts xadeirat Topvotiwy, ovrw rovs mapyeras xaXoivrer 
Bnuwrav, xat Oucia cuvredcirar Hopvorium *Ardddom. Cf. C. 7. G. Ins. 
Mar. Aeg. 1. 732 lepeis ’AmddAwvos "EpeOtulov xai ’Aprayeros (? first cen- 
tury B.c.). Cf. 733, 735. Hesych. s. 2. ’Epe4vpuios’ 6 "AwdAXer wapa 
Auxins kai éopr) ‘EpeOvpra. Ptolem. Hephaest. ov. Hist. 7 (Wester- 
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mann, p. 198) pera rdv 'Adondds Gacr Odvaroy mepiepyopern cai (nrovea 
"Adpodirn eipev airdv ev"Apye wédec ris Kumpov, év rp rou 'Epiov (conj. 
"Epv@:Biov, Miiller) xa dveidev airdy. 


* Apollo Tapyémos: R. 23. Paus. 1. 24, 8 (on the Athenian 
Acropolis) rot vacv 8¢ ¢ors sépay "AmdAAwy yaAxois, kai rd dyadpa A€youes 
Hedliav wotjoat’ Uapydmoyv 8 xarovow, or: odict nupyénay BAarrdvrey rHy 
yiv dnorpéwew 6 Oeds elren ex THs xepas. 


* Apollo “Opios at Hermione: Paus. 2. 35, 2 “Opsov [’AnddAwva cvopd- 
{ovas].. . rdv 3¢“Optow ef” Srp xadovow, capes pév ove dy Exoupe elsreiv, 
rexpaipopas S€ rrepi yns Spey modkeum odas j} diy wenoavras ent rede ripas 
"Ard\Aon ‘Opin veipat. 


* Strab. 264 (corn-tribute from Metapontum) ois otras dd yewpyias 
edruxncal haow Sore bépos ypvaoww dv Aedgois avabeivaz, Plin. Nat. His/. 
1g. 86 fertur in templo Apollinis Delphis adeo ceteris cibis praelatus 
raphanus ut ex auro dedicaretur, beta ex argento, rapam ex plumbo. 
Cf. Plut. De Pyth. Or. 402 A éyw 8¢ xai Mupivaious émawwe xai "Aroh- 
Aendras Oépn xpvoa Betpo mépwarras, eri Sé paddoy 'Eperpeeis xai Mayynras 
avOperey anapyxais 8apyoapévous roy Gedy ws xapray Sornpa cal marppoy xat 
yevécrov xai hiravOpwror, 


™ Apollo Kapveos, Hesych, s. v. Kdpvos’ Sdéoxnyua, mpéBarov. At Sparta 
and in Laconia: Callim. H. Ap. 72: 


Erdprn rot, Kapvee, rode mpericroy edeOdov, 
devrepov av Onpn, rpirardy ye pew aoru Kupnyms. 


Paus. 3. 13, 3 6 b€ Kdpvyews, 9 Olxéray érovopadfovcr, risds elxey ev Imdpry 
nai mplv ‘“Hpaxdeidas xareAGei», i8puro 8¢ ey oixig Kpiov rov Geoxdéous, avdpds 
paavrews. . . . § 4 Kdpracov d¢ ’ArcdAwva Awpredor pew rois mao: céBerbas 
nabéornxey awd Kapvov yévos é€£ 'Axapvavias, pavrevopevou de é€ Arc wvos 
routoy yap rév Kupvow aroxreivayros ‘Inmérov rou uAavros évérecev es 7d 
otparénedoy trois Awpetor pnvpa “AmddAAwvos, xai ‘Inmdrns re epuyey emi re 
ddvy cai Awpievow ard rovrov roy Axapyava parry xadéaorynxey DdoxerOat. 
(Same legend in Konon. Warr. 26: referred to by Eusebius, Praep. 
Ev. 5. 20, quoting Oinomaos: ?derived from Theopompos, vide 
R. 275.) § 5 Aeyeras 8é «al Gddos én’ airq Adyos, ev 1H "18 19 Tpexy 
xpaveias ev ’And\XAwvos dace: wecbuxvias rovs "EAAnvas éxrepety ds rou trou 
tov Ooupeiou riv roinow pabdvres 8€ dpyny odicow exew rdv Gedy, Ovoias 
Ddoxovras cai ’And\Xeva opopdfovos Kdpyeoy ard ray xpaveoy. 

" Temple of Apollo Kadpreos at Sparta: vide Artemis, R. 67°. 


C. I. G. 1446 (inscription from Sparta, late Roman period) ri 
Gowappootpiay .. . lepday xara yévos Kapyeiou Oixéra nai Kapyeiou Apopatéos 
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xat Tloveda@vos Awpareira xai ‘Hpaxdéous Tevapya xai Kopas xat Tepeviou rw 
ev T@ "EXet, 
b Statue at Gythion: Paus. 3. 21, 8 érépwh 8€ "AwdAAww Kapocus. 
Near Las: 7d. 3. 24, 8 mpos r@ Kvaxadio Kdpyetos xadouperos ’AscAhen. 
¢ At Oitylon on the south coast: 1d. 3. 25, 10 Aas 8¢€ dfta ev Oirdy 
Lapanidds eorw iepdy nai €v ry ayopg Kapyeiou Edavov ’Arrd\Aeovos. 
d At Leuktra: ¢d. 3. 26, 5 "AméAA@vos Kapveiou £dard dove xara rev 
xaba 87 kat Aaxe8atpovioy vopiCovow of Sraprny Eyortes. 
e At Kardamyle : 2d. 3. 26, 7 &» 8€ 1@ wodiopare "A@nwas re iepie mi 
"ArOAXwy éori Kapyewos, xabu Awptetow emywpwr. 
f On the road from Sparta to Arcadia: zd. 3. 20, g «at Kpanioy 
Tépevos Kata Thy Oddy émikAnow Treppariov, cai Muocias early iepow "Aprépsbos. 
& In Messenia: 2d. 4. 31, 1 GAlyov 8 arwrépw Sapav "ArdAXwpos adhow 
€oti Kapveiou xai v8aros év aire myyn. (Cf. R. 13.) Ld. 4. 33, 4 rou wedi 
[SrevueAnpixou] éariv eravriapy KaXoupevn TO apxaiov Oixadia, ro 8é ép’ nae 
Kapvaotoy adoos, xurrapiccwy padtora mAnpes’ Oeav 8€ ayaApara "And\X\urds 
€ort Kapveiou xai ‘Epuns dépwv xpidv. In the mysteries of Andania: 
Demeter, R. 246. 


bh At Argos: Schol. Theocr. 5. 83 Kdpvyea éopry "ArdAXwvos Kapoor 

' 9 8¢ icropia mapa Geondume’ Gre tov avrov Kai Aia xat “H-ynropa cade 

ow pees 8a rd Kdpvoy nynoacGa rov orparév. At Sikyon: Paus. 2. 
10, 2 (in the peribolos of Asklepios’ temple) 3:rdoty ore ofxnpa’... 
TO évOorepw d€ "Ard\Awn avetrat Kapveig, cai €s avrd ox €ore mAnv ros 
iepetow Ecodos. Id. 2. 11, 2 rou 8€ iepov rns “Hpas hw i8pvaaro “Adpacres 
Ghiyor drwrépm Kapvetou vads éorw “Ardddwvos. (Cf. the mountain 
Kapyedrns near Phiius, Strab. p. 382.) Euseb. Chronic. 2. 56 
(Schoene) pera rots BaowWeas xarecradnoay iepeis rou Kapyiov. ? A 
Megara: Paus. 1. 44, 2 fore 8€ &v rq yupvaci te apxaip wAncios xvhiw 
xadoupevov Nupdaday Aidos rapexcpevos mupapisos cxnpa ob peydAns” Toure 
’AmdAAwva dvopafovet Kapivdy. Cf. Coin-type of Megara, obelisk between 
two dolphins, Head, Ast. Num. p. 330. 

i At Kos: vide R. 233?. 

k At Thera: Ash. Mitth. 1896, p. 259 ((?) éwi iepéws) “AsdAXcawos Kap- 
veiov. . . . {Buawhews “Av|ridxou Geov. C. I. G. Ins. Mar. Aeg. 3. 868 
& Sapos apnpate nai ereipace rov iepéa rov ‘Amd\Awpyos rou Kappeiou ts 
yévous (? first century B.c.). Cf. 508, 519. Archaic inscription pub- 
lished by Hiller von Giartringen, Hermes, 1901, 134: 

"AyAwreAns mpariotos dyopay é 
Kapyja Geov Seirveger. 
(Rev. d. Et. Grec. 1903, p. 93.) 
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1 InRhodes. Kameiros: C./. G. /ns. Mar. Aeg. 1. 705 iepeds ’Anch- 
Awvos Tvdtov ...'AmdAAwvos Kapveiov (third century B.c.). /b. 697 
iepeis 'AmodAwvos [Tvdiov Kat Kalpveiou xat MvAavriov, Steph. Byz. MvaAar- 
tia’ dxpa év Kapipp ras “Pédou’ Mudavretos Geoi. (Cf. Hesych. s.v. Mvdas.) 
Loryma: C. J, G. Ins. Mar. Acg. t. 845 ‘AnéAXewvos Kapveiov rov xara 
A@pupa, 


m At Knidos: Collitz, Dialect. Inschr. 35247 Tatov "lovAtov . . . 
Maapxos Aldixios . . . roy davrov ido ebvoias évexa ras eis abrév "AmdéAXone 


Kapveiw. 


n Month Kapveios on handle of Rhodian Amphora: A/h. Mitth. 1896, 
p. 133. At Kalymna: Bull. Corr. Hell. 1884, p. 31. At Nisyros: 
Dittenberg. Sy. 195. ? Knossos in Crete: Bull. Corr. Hell. 1879, 
p. 293. Akragas: C./.G.5491. Gela: 73.5475. Syracuse: Plut. 
LVik, 28 jpépa 8 fv rerpas POivovros rov Kapveiov pnvds, dv "AOnvaios Mera- 
yetrriava mpooayopevovat. Tauromenion: C.J. G. 5640. Thue. 5. 54 
Kapveios hv pny, lepopnvia Awprevar. 


© Kapyaa ?at Thurii: Theocr. 5. 82 xai yap uy’ arpAdov gireet peya’ 
xai xaddv aire xptdv éya Béoxw, ra dé Kapvea cal 87 idépre. 


Pp At Kyrene: vide Ritual, R. 233. 


Apollo as sky-god and deity of light. 
78 Apollo Mpodyros on Hymettos: vide Zeus, R. 33°. 


* Apollo AiyAnrms at Anaphe: Apollod. 47d/. 1. 26, 1 of Apyovavras 

. . Wr€ovres vuxrds ohodpe mepurimroves xeipan. ‘Amdd\d\ov 8é ords emi 
ras MeAavrious deipas, rofevoas r@ Bede eis thy Oadagcay, xarnorpawer’ of 
3¢ mAncivy eOedcavro yygov, rp 8¢ mapa mpocdoxiay dvadaryiva, mpocoppt- 
abevres, "Avagdny éxddecay. ‘I8pvoduevos Sé Bopov AmddXAwvos AiyAnrov, xai 
Ovoidcavres én’ evwyiay érpdmnoay, Sobcicas b¢ trd ’Apynrns Mndeig 8adexa 
Oepdraswvat, rovs dporéas foxorroy pera macyvias’ GOev ert xal vw ev +7 Ovcig 
ovnbés dots oxwmrrey rais yuugi. Strab. 484 «at mAnoiov ravrns ’Avadn, 
dv 4 TO Tov AlyAnrou ‘AmdAAwvos lepov. Dyes 8é Kal Kaddipayos rére pev 
ourws ‘AlyAnryy ’Avadny re Aaxwvids yetrova Onpn. C. 1. G. Ins. Mar. 
Aeg. 3. 259 Etvyvmpav dpxiarpos *"Ardd\dNwm AlyAnry eixnv. 1b. 248 rd 
iepdy rov “AmdAXwvos rou “AcyeAdra, 1b. 249 dvaxapvocerOa . . . id Tov 
. « « lepoxapuxos év re 1G wavaytpes tay ‘Acyedaley éx rov Bwpov pera ras 
Ovaias ras rov Oeov nal rois Ocuvdacioss. 


© Apollo ? davaios: vide Chios, Geogr. Reg. p. 445. 
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*! Apollo = “HAns. 

® Eur. Phaeth. Fr. 781: 
& xaddidheyyés “HAC Gs p’ amedecas* 
cai révd” *Arrd\Aw 8 ev Byporois cpbas xaret 
dovts Ta otyovr’ cydpar olde Satpdrwr, 

b Cf. Plat. Laws 946 B Mayyyjroy 7 xara Ocoy wddew rvxovca curnpiss 
nds, axopnvaca avtns ‘HXip avdpas rovs dpiorous rpeis, axpoOiscoy "Awd\ien 
xara roy maXatoy vépov dvaribnas xowvoy nat ‘Hdig....C olxovvrwr 8¢ cow 
dy evbvvwor xpévov, ev Te Tov "AmddXowds Te kat ‘HAiou repéves. 

¢ Plut. De Def. Orac. p. 433 D of per woddAct rar mpoyereotépaw em 
kal Tov avroy Gedy iyyouvro ‘Amé\\wva xal ror “HAw»r, Cf. 1130 A rée pa 
“HXtov ’Ard\Awva kata rovs marpiovs cai sadaovs Oecpots vopi{orres Ando 
xal Mlu&tov mpocayopevovor, (Cf. Max. Tyr. 37€.) 

d Plut. De Pyth. Or.p. 402 A dorepor [oi Meyapeis| sAnxrpow dreOnxay v9 
beg xpvoour éemoarnourres, ws Coxe, Exvbive A€yovre wepi Tis Aupas, ‘iy dppd(era 
Znvos evedns “AméAXAwy, Tacay apxny cai rédos TvAAGBov, Exes BE Aapepor 
aAnkrpoy nriov ddos.’ 

e Aristot. p. 1409 A Xpuoedxope “Exare, mai Aus. 

f At Patara: Hell. Journ. 1889, p. 81, ex voto dedication, @cot Ler7- 
pos “Edpaiou "Acdadois xai Novesdavos ‘E8paiov xai ‘HAtou 'Ané)dAwvos (? early 
Roman period). 

& At Thyateira: C.J. G. 3500 iepets rov spomdropos Beot “HXiov Dubie 
*"AmdAXwvos Tuptuvaiov. (Cf. /b. 3497 iepéa rou mpomdropos Oeov Tupessaior. 
3493 cywvobernoavra rov mpd médAews Tuptuvaiov.) 

bh On coins of Tralles: ’AwéAXwv “HAtos (Roman period, Head, His. 
Num. p. 555). 

i? At Rhodes: Dio Chrys. Or. 31, Rhodtac. p. 570 R rev po 
"ArdAAw Kal roy “HAcov cat Tov Ardvugoy nol hace elvas roy avroy cai ipes 
ouT@ vopilere. 

k At Smyrna: Move. x. BiBd. r. Evayy. ZxoA. 1876, p. 48, n. 166, 36 
"Hdwos "Andro Kicavrodanws. Cf, Geogr. Reg. s.v. Phrygia, p. 452. 


1 Callim. Frag. 48 (Schol, Pind. Mem. 1. 3 KadNipaxos év “ExdAg| 
vu cal ’ArdAAwva mavapxéos "HeXio xyape Siatpryoves cai «froda Anions 
"Apréysdos. ? Helios=Apollo in the Thargelia at Athens, R. 241, in 
the Daphnephoria of Boeotia, R. 267. 

m oiSos,? cult title at Carian Termessos: Bull. Corr. Hell. 1900, 
P. 342 roy mdrptoy peyay Gedy DoiBov "AwddAXAwva & Sqyos 6 ray Teppnootas 
ray mpos Oivoardas, dywvoberouvros 8a Biov Aouxiov....Cf. Plut. De EI af. 
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Delph. p. 393 C—D @ociBov 8€ Ennov 71d xabapdy xai dyvoy of medatot way 
avdépafov, ws ére Gecoadoi rovs iepéas ¢v rais dnoppdow Hpytpas avrovs ép’ 
davray éfw darpiBovras, oipat, PorBovopeiaGat A€youcs. 


n Athenae. 619 B # eds "AwdéAAwva @dy GudnAcds, ws TeAdoAdAa rapéotyce. 
Cf. Pollux g. 124. 


* Apollo ‘Eoios: Miller, 4. H/. G. vol. 2, p. 39, Herodor. Frag. 48 
now é@ov rov ’Amdéd\Awva mpocaycpeverOus cat Bwpdy avrov eivar ev TH vow 
{in the island called Thynias, near the Bithynian coast, cf. Pliny 6. 13 
insulae in Ponto . .. Apollonia Thynias dicta). Apoll. Rhod. 2. 688: 

et 8 aye 89 vicov pev ‘Ewiov "AndA\@vos 

rnvd’ lepyy xrciopev, émet mavrecot haavOy 

N@os periov, 
Plut. De Pyth. Or. p. 400 C donep ody & ray nrextpvdvn romoas ei ths 
xetpds rov "Andddwvos Ewherny trednA@cey Spay xai xaipov encovens avarodjs. 


88 Apollo “Evaupos: Hesych. s.v. 6 "And\Awy’ "Evatpw mpwt Kpires. 


Apollo connected with the water. 
* Apollo Acddinos. 


® ?In Thessaly: vide Artemis, R. 7y®; at Delphi, R. 111. 


b At Chalkis: Plut. 777. 16 of Xadndeis ra xdAXcora Kai peyiora rey 
wrap’ avrois avabnudray ro Tir xabiépwcav ...6 dnuos Tit@ xai Amédddon 7d 
Aafinov. At Oropos: Strab. p. 403 ’Qpemds cai d iepds Acuny by xadovor 
Aerdisor. 


ec At Athens: C. /. A. 3. 939 ’Andd\dAom Aedguig ... THY idpecay. 
Paus. 1. 19, 1 fore 8€ cai GAdo lepov "AnddAXwvos énixrAnow Acdduviov. 
Aéyovos Be ws eEetpyaopevov rov vaov Any THs dpodis ayyas érs ros sacw 
adixaro Oncei’s és thy addw. Plut. Zhes.:12 Grov vow dv Aedduwig ro 
aepippaxtéy éeorw, évtaiéa yap 6 Alyets pxet, kai roy ‘Eppny rov mpos ée 
rou iepov xadovow én’ Alyéws widas. Lbid. 14 row Mapabomoy ravpoy 
- . - [Onoets| rH "AmdAAwH rH Aedguig xarébvoey, Vide R. 212. Plut. 
Lhes. 18 Vcvopévov 8€ rov cAnpov sapadaBwv rovs Aaxdvras 6 Gnoevs ex Tov 
mpuraveiov Kai mapeAOay eis AeAdinov COnxey imép atrav re ’AnddNom THY 
ixernpiav. hy 8€ xAddos and ris lepas éAaias cpip eux@ Karecreppévos. 
eitduevos 8€ xaréBawer Exergy pnvos éxi Addacouy lorapévou Movyvxibvos, 7 
cai viv ére ras xdpas méprovow iAacopevas eis Aedpinov. Cf. Artemis, 
R. 79>. 

d At Aigina: Schol. Pind. Py/h. 8. 88 dyerae 8€ év Alyivy Aedgina 
"Andon. Schol. Nem. 5. 81 wap’ Aiywiras Addins pels dyeras AeAgu- 
sou "AmddAwvos lepds... kat efq dv 6 wp odros ev @ Gvovow Alywhra *Awd)- 
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Awve Olxcor} ai Awparirp, xabd gnor UvOaiveros ... iGArAws; pets eweyepus 
6 AedAdinos phy Kxadovpevos, caf bv redetrat "AwddAAwves ayer “Y8popsen 
xaXoupevos. 

e Sparta: Collitz, Dialect, Inschr. 4465 ... yepovreveov aréOnxe ro 
Aedrgidiv. 

f At Thera: C. . G. Ins. Mar. Aeg. 3. 537 vat (or «ail rév AcAgiour 
(very archaic). 

& ? At Chios: Schol. Demosth. 23, § 74 Acdgind» dore pew ve yupio 
év Xig. Bull. Corr. Hell. 1879, p. 244, inscription from Chios (fourth 
century B.c.) 1. 8 9 7 9 &v Aedquvig, 

h InCrete: vide R.trr. Cauer, Delect.2 121 dpevw roy ArdAdAewra tor 
Aeddinov nai tov "AréAXwva Tov Toirtoy xa ray Adrouy cai raw “Aprepy. 
C. J. G. 2554 (in treaty of alliance between Latus and Olus) die & 
xai G\dav ordday ev Kywoo@ ev rep iep@ re 'Andd\d\wvos ta Acrgevia. Cf. 
Bull, Corr. Hell. 1905, p. 205. Apollo Aeddinos associated with 
Artemis Dictynna, vide Artemis, R. 1317. 

i At Massilia: Strab. 179 1rd rov AcAduiov ’AndAXwves lepdy rovro pir 


cower ‘lavwy dravrav. 
k ? At Miletos: Diog. Laert. (Thales) 1, § 29 Oadjs "Egapiov Mar; 


asos ’Aréd\Awm Aeddwip ‘EXAnvav dpirreior. 


1 At Olbia: Latyschef, Jnscr. Or. Sept. Pont. Eux. 106 'Aypéras cai 
Tlocideos . . . tov marépa Atovucioy *ArddAd\on Acdgiip iepnoduevoy, Cf 
Arch, Anz. 1904, p. 102, vase circ. 450 B.c. found in grave in South 
Russia, not far from Kiew, with inscription AcA¢wiouv €urq "Iqrpe 
(dedicated to Apollo and ‘Iatros’). 


88 Apollo ’Ex8aows: Apoll. Rhod. 1. 966: 
@&@ oty ’ExBacip Bopov Béecay 'Anod\Awn, 


(Schol. 25, Atioxos obx "ExBaciov dAda ‘lacwviov "ArdANords pyoe rd iepor 
xadeioOa’ Zweparns 8€ ev rais émixAnoeot Kulicnvot “AwdAXwrds dae 
nareto Oa. 


6 Apollo ’Eu8doros: Apoll. Rhod. 1. 404 (at Pagasai) : 
Nyeoy avrdde Bopov émaxriov *Amdd\Awvos 
*Axriou "EpBaciots tr érevupor. 
Apollo *EpBacos, on coins of Ephesos, Roman imperial period: Head, 
Hist. Num. p. 498. 
t Apollo “Axrios. 


® Near Parion at the city of Adrasteia pavreiovy of Apollo ‘Axraios and 
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_ Artemis, vide Artemis, R. 791. Cf. Parion coin-type of second cen- 
. tury B.c., Head, Hist. Num. p. 458 ‘’ArdéddXwvos “Acraiov Tapiavav 


Apollo Aktaios standing between a flaming altar and the omphalos.’ 


b Near Anaktorion: Dittenb. Sy//. 321 émi iepamédou rp *AnddAdon 
te ‘Axrip Cevddrov rov Latwvos ‘Araxroptéos (circ. 220 B.c.). Cf. C..G. 
Sept. 513, 515, 517 (ro xowsy rv "Axapydver date their decrees by the 


’ teparddos and place them in the temple of Apollo “Acrws). Thuc. 


I. 29 €v 'Axrig rhs "Avaxropias yns, ov TO iepdv rov 'Andd\Awvds éort, enl ro 


 ordpart rov "AuSpaxixod xédrov, Strab. 325 lepdy rov ’Axriov ’AmdAAwvos 


évravdd dort mAngiov rov ordparos ‘row "ApSpaxixod xddmou év defG] Addos res 
ép’ @ 6 veds, xai tm’ attra rediov adoos Exov nal vedpia, ev ols dvéOnxe Kaicap 
rnv Sexavaiay axpolinoy . . . ev dpiorepg Se 1 Nexdrodts . . . éxddreoe 8¢ 
[35 ZeBacrés emdvupoy ris vinns ... % pév ody Nuxdmods evavdpe: . . . Zxovea 
.. 76 Te karagxevacbev réuevos €v TH mpoaoTeip Td pév els Tov ayova Tov 
arevrernpixdy év Goes Exovre yupvdaidy re cai oradwy, rd 8€ ev rp treprepevp 
Tov Gdrgous lepp Addw rov 'AmdAAwvos. arodedecras 8 5 adydv "OAvpmos, ra 
*Axria, iepds rov Acriov ‘Aréd\Awpos . . . ifyero 8é xal mpdrepowy ra“ Axria TO 
Geq, orepavirns ayay tnd tay mepwoixav’ vuvi 5° dvriysdrepoy érroingay 6 Kaioap. 
Sueton. Aug. 18 quo Actiacae victoriae memoria celebratior et in 
posterum esset, urbem Nicopolim apud Actium condidit ludosque illic 
quinquennales constituit et ampliato vetere Apollonis templo locum 
castrorum quibus fuerat usus exornatum navalibus spoliis Neptuno ac 
Marti consecravit. Dio Cass. §1. 1 6 8€ Kaicap médw re gxoddpnoer ep 
rq romp Kab? by evinnoe, NuxdtoAw abrny dvoudeas, ré re xwpiov év @ eaxnvace 
ALGoas rerparedas expymidwoe Kai rots ddovaw euBdrots éxdopnoery, Eos Te ev 
avrg rov "Amdddwvos tmaiOpiov ipvoduevos. Serv. Aen. 3. 274 (at Nico- 
polis) ibi et templum Actiaco Apollini constituit et ludos Actiacos. 
C. I, A. 3.129 ra“Acria dv Necxordda (Circ. 250 a.p.). At Leukas: 
Plut. Pomp. 24 rov 8€ ’AmddAXwvos rov ev ’Axrip wat Aeuxadk. Ael. Was. 
An. 2.8 év th Aevxads dixpa pév dari indrr, veds 8¢ "ArdAXww ipvrat, xai 
“Anridy ye airov ol riysavres cvoudfover (cf. 11. 8, sacrifice to the flies, 
cf. Clem. Protrepi. p. 34 P.). Cf. Menand. /rag. Meinek. vol. 4, p. 158: 
GAXa xar’ evxny 
anv, 8éoror dvaf, evpnpeicbw 
Tépevos mept Aevxados dxris. 
c ? At Tyre: C. J. A. 3. 129 ta “Agra (circ, 250 A. D.). 
d On coins of Alexandria, Roman imperial period: vide Head, 
Hist. Num. 719. 
% Apollo ’EmBarnptos at Troezen: Paus. 2. 32, 2 (within the reyevos 
of Hippolytos) vads éorw “ArddAwvos ’EmBarnpiov, Aropndous avdOnua 
exduydvros roy xetpara. 
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%® Apollo Edpvados: Hesych. s. v. 6 "And\Aov, 


“© Apollo Naoras at Chaleion in Lokris: C. J. G. 1607 dsvin 
KXeoyerns . . . capa aydpeiov ... em’ eAevdepia re *AwdAXAam tre Nene 
... Tas ovas 1d ayriypahoy guAdocorre of BeoxdrAos rou “Awd\Awvcs re 


Nacwwra. 


“' Apollo @épysos at Olympia: Paus. 5. 15, 7 “AwddAevos wépsra 
[Bwopds| Geppiov' roy pév 39 mapa HAcios O¢ppiov kal airy jot mapioven 
elxd{ew ds xara ’ArOida yAaocay en Céopws. At Mitylene: C.J. G. Je 
Mar. Aeg. 2. 104 (late period) *AwéAAwvos Geppiov (referring to be 
springs). Cf. Artemis Ceppia, Artemis, R. 799. Between Klazoment 
and Smyrna: Strab. 645 iepav "ArdAAwvos xai beppd vdara. 


‘2a Apollo associated with Poseidon: cf. R. 31f. ? At Kolonos: 
C. I. G. 527 Spos repévous ’ArddAwvos xai Mocedavos “Iniov, boundary 
stone found at Athens, circ. 400 B.c., ? marking the boundary o 
a joint temple. 


b Dio Chrys. Or. 33 (Dind. vol. 2, p. 1) at Tarsos, dxoveests 
oldpevos Snudoroy Upvoy ths méAews epi re Llepodws nai “HpaxAéovs xai rei 
"ArdAXwvos ris rpuaivns. Cf. 2d. p. 15 Dind. mpds rov “HpaxAdous eal ra 
Llepoéws nal rov "AndAX\wvos xai ths "Anvas xal rev dAdoy Gedy obs ripan 
Cf. C.I.A. 3. 236 of cupmdéovres vaira ‘Ard\Aom Tapoie yapwrepe 
(Roman period). 

‘2 Apollo Mupraos, inscription found at Cyrene: C. 2. G. 5138 iv 
[rqs Avroxpdropos Ti8. KAav|8iov Kaicapos vixns xai cwrnpias Kal rov om 
avrov sravrés ’ArdAAwn Muprop M. *Avrdmos Teueddos ex rey rou "Asrdd\urt 
Cf. Muprdrns in Cyprus: Hogarth, Devta Cypria, p. 25, (dedication d 
late Ptolemaic period). 


Apollo of the household and clan. Cf. R. 269%, 2735, 


“* Apollo ?Kovporpégos: Hesiod, Zheog. 346 (the nymphs d 
ocean) : 
at xaTd ‘yaiay 
dy8pas xoupi{oves ouy *ArddAAwm dvaxrte, 
Hom. Od. 19. 86: 
GAX’ 43n mais toios ’AmdAAwrds ye éxnre 
Tn\€paxos. 
Schol, 23. rdv dppévwy xovporpépos 6 beds. Eustath. 25. p. 1856, 33 
xai év G\Xois Kovporpdéor *AmdAXova, Sbev, paci, cal 1 Odden covpoddres 
éA€xOn, 31a 1d Kovporpdpoy rov épacrov ’Awdddwvos. Aesch. Supp. 686: 
eipevns 8° 6 Auxecos form macg veodaig, 
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1 49? Koupi&os in Laconia: Hesych. s. v. Adxaves 8¢ Koupidioy xadovory, 
wapa 8¢ airois [? leg. rév wap’ abrois| rerpdxeipor "AréAXwva. Zenob. 1. 54 
rou ’Ard\Awvos by rerpdxetpoy xal rerpawroy Wpvaayro of Aaxedaipdnot, ds 
not SwoiBios, srs rocovros SPOn trois wept "Apvxdray paxopevas. Cf. Liba- 
nius, vol. 2, p. 371 (Morellus). 


“ Kovpeos at Teos: Bull. Corr. Hell. 1880, p. 168 (inscription, 
? first century A.D.) ’AwdAAwvos Koupéov. Cf. C.J. G. 1716, inscription 
found near the temple of Delphi, A. Mapsos Néraws sarjp KopivOios xal 
"IovNia AlyidAn Aeddn, tov davray vidy "Ardd\Xom Tvbig. 


* Anth. Pal, 6. 278 (Rhianos) : 


mais *AcxAnmiddew xadp xaddv eicato d0iBy 
Topyds ad’ Ipepras rovro yepas xepadas. 

boiPe, ai 8° Taos, Aeddine, xovpoy adgas 
eSpoupow Aeuay dypis ep’ Hrcxinv. 

*8 Apollo ’Ayuets and Ovupaios: Harpokr. s.v. ’Ayuds’ ’Ayuevs dors 
xiov es d€0 Arrywr dy loract mpd trav Oupay iious 8 elval pacww abro’s ’Ardi- 
Aevos of 8é Atovicov, of 8é dudhow. ... hact 8 aird Bry elvar Awpidwy, ws 
S7jAop rotet Acevyidas ev TH y TOY Meyaptxav ... elev 8 dy of rapa rois *Arr- 
xois Neydpevos "Ayueeis of wpd rev olxtav Bwopoi, ds dacs Kparivos xai Mévay- 
Spos, xal LosoxAns ev rp Aaoxdwvri, perdyov ra "AOnvaiwy ny és Tpoiar, dyot 
Adure 8 dyueis Bopds arpilwv rupt opvpyns oraAaypovs, BapBdpwy evooplas. 
Photius, Bid/oth. 535 rov Aokiay mpocextvour, bv mpd rev GupSy exacros 
iSpvovro, xal madw Body map’ avrov orpoyyoAov trowivres nal puppivas 
aorépovres icravro of rapidvres, rov 8é Bapdy exeivoy "Ayucdy Aogiay éxddouy 
ri tov map’ avrots Oeov mpoonyopiay vépovres rp Bopp. Hesych. s.v. 
"Ayusets' 6 mpd trav bupay éoras Bwpds év cxnpart xiovos. Macrob. 1. 9, 6 
sicut Nigidius refert, apud Graecos Apollo colitur qui @vpaios vocatur, 
eiusque aras ante fores suas celebrant, ipsum exitus et introitus demon- 
strantes potentem: idem Apollo apud illos et ’Ayvevs nuncupatur, quasi 
viis praepositus urbanis. Oracle quoted in Demosthenes, Merdias, 
vide Dionysos, R. 127. 


« At Athens: C.J, A. 3. 159 "AwdAdwm rp "Ayuet roy Bopdy of rudwpoi 
(circ. 50 a.D.). C.L. G. 464 Ayabj Toxn ’AmdAXe@m [poorarnpip ’Arorpo- 
naiy Aye. C. 1, A. 3.175 "AnddAwvos ’Ayutos Iporrarnpiov matpqgou 
TivOiov KAapiov Tlamoviov. At Acharnai: C.J. A. 3. 177 *AwdAX\ovos 
"Ayuséws *Adefixacov. Paus, 1. 31, 6 dors 8é "Ayapval Snpos otros Bed 
"AridAAwva rysdow "Ayuda cai ‘Hpardéa. Aristoph. Vesp. 875 : 


® 8éoror’ dvaf, yeiroy "Ayued, rodpod mpobvpov mpomvAate. 


b At Tegea with Artemis: vide Artemis, R. 35. At Megalopolis: 
Bb2 


ee OL Jou 
iV? ie, 
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vide Athena, R. roof. Paus. 8. 53, 3 7AGe pavrevpa éx Aedgap Larhe 
Opnveiv cai Gdda re ev row Ayuews TH éopty Spdow els repay Tov Leegpu. 
8. 53, 6 Teyedras 8€ rot "Ayuiéws Ta dydApatra técoapd eloww apibpsr, im 
urns év éxaorns ipupevov’ ovdpara dé ai pudal mapéxovrat KAapearis ‘ese 
Gotris ’Arro\A@marts "AOavearts. 

ec At Argos: 2. 19, 8 émi rovros éoriy 'Aré\A@y Ayurets wai Bop 
‘Yeriov Aids (over the grave of Linos). 

d At Korkyra: Ash. Mitth. 1894, p. 340, cone-shaped dyahpe d 
Apollo ’Ayuets. 

© At Thera: C. 7. G. Ins. Mar. Aeg. 3. 450, ’Ayucevs mentioned a 
ancient ritual-inscription. 


f ? At Halikarnassos: C. /. G. 2261: 


Nécaos Muppondos Kovpay Aws dvbero naida 
“Apreuy EvéAByp rode mapa mporvd@ 
hoiBep Ayued rdvde vépov yxapev. 
& Cone-shaped dyadya of Apollo ’Ayuevs on coins of Ambrakia, thir 
and second century B.c. (Head, Hist. Num. p. 270), and of Apollon 
(Overb. Kunst. Myth. 3, Miinztaf. 1. 4-5). 


*® Apollo Lpoorarnpos at Athens, R. 488: vide Artemis, R. 81. 
Megara: vide Artemis, R. 79". C.L. G. Sept. 1. 39 “Awdd\Awm Lpore 
mpip Oeapot dvébyxay (circ. 300 B.c.). Cf. Coin-legend of Cremnaa 
the Pisidian Tauros, ‘ Apollini Propylaeo,’ Head, AZzsé. um. p. 590 
(Septimius Severus). 


© Apollo Upoorarns at Olbia: C. Z. G. 2067 *ArddAAwme Upoorary & 
mepi Apopasoy ApwOacrov orparnyol . . . avéOnxay orperrdy yxpuceoy we 
ris médews Kai rhs davray tyeias (first century a.D.). Cf. 2068-2073 
Soph. Zrach. 205: 


"AvodoArvkdrw Sdpos ehectios dAadayais 
6 pedrASvuphos, ev 8€ xowds dpoever 
iro xdayya roy evpapéerpay 
"ArdAAw mpoorarar. 
*! Apollo UpodiAag at Amorgos: Bull. Corr. Hell. 1891, p. 591 
"Amd\Awvos LpopuAaxos (boundary-stone, late period). ! 
Apollo ’Emmdpawos: Stobae. Flor. 44. 22 [ex ra» Gcohpdoroy se 
cupBoraiwy| éy rots Aiviow [yéyots|, xedevovos yap day wey Tis oixiay wpiqra, 
Gvew emi rov ‘AmédAdovos tod "Em«opaiov. Athenae. p. 14949 wapa & 
Navxpariras, Ss pyow ‘Eppeias ev to devtépp trey rept Tov ypuveiou 'Awd- 
Awvos, vy rH mpvraveip Secrvovcr yeveONiors ‘Eotias mpuravirios nai Aroyveios, 
ere O€ TH TOU Kwpaiov 'AméAAwvos sravrryupa, elowdyres wayres €» arodais der 
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nais, ds péxps xal viv xadovot mpuramxas éoOnras. Kai xaraxdibévres exaviorayrat 
eis yévara, rou lepoxnpuxos ras mrarpious ebyds KaTaXéyorros cuomeviovres, pera 
S¢€ ratra xaraxhibévres KapBavovory éxaotos olvov KorvAas buv0, wANY Tov lepéwy 
rou re Iv6iov 'Aréd\Awvos xai rov Asovoou’ rovrwy yap éxarépp dirdovs 
5 olvos pera tay GAdev pepidwy didorat. 


°° Apollo Marpws ? at Patrae: Serv. Aen. 3. 332 alii ‘ patrias’ Apol- 
lineas volunt a Patris, Achaiae civitate in qua Patrius Apollo colitur. 
- - . sunt qui dicunt ab Aesculapio aras Apollini statutas patrias 
nominatas. 


5 Apollo Harpgos at Athens: vide R. 17, 48%. Athena, R, 353. 
Artemis, R. 76. Plat. Luthyd. p. 302C oix gorw, fv 8 eye, avry 
9 érevupia [Zevs 6 Marpos! ldvev ovdert, . . . ddd’ ’ArddAwy narp@os 8d rhp 
tov “Iwpos yeveoww. Paus. 1. 3, 4, in the Kerameikos, wAnotoy énoinoey dv 
TS vam tov "AndANwva marpoov énixdAnow. Demosth. 18, 141 kako & 
évavriov Spay, & dvdpes "AOnvaiot, rovs Oeovs drravras nat macas ... Kai rov 
*Ardddw tov Tubtov, 6s marpgds core ty méde. Jd. 57.54 madiov dvra pe 
etOéws Fyov els rovs gpdropas, cis AndAXwvos rarppov Fyor, els radXa lepd. 
Lb. § 67 ris hv oor marnp; ... paprupovor ppdrepes, cir’ *AméAXwvos trarpqov 
wat Ads ‘Epxeiou yevynras, el€ ofs npia raivra. Ar. Ath. Polit. 55 éwepwra- 
ow & dray doxipd{wow [rots dpyovras| ... ef Zorw air ’AndAdwy rarpoos 
xat Zevs épxeios xat mov raira ra iepa éorw. Harpokr. 5. v. ‘Epxetos Zevs 
Aeivapxos év rq xara Mocyiwvos ei pparopes atr@ xai Bawpol Ards “Epxeiov xoi 
"Anéddwvos Llarpgov eloiv. .. . dre 8€ rovros perv Tis moNtreias ols Ein Zevs 
“Epxeios Sedndoxe xat ‘“Yrepidns. Plut. Sol. 25 Gywev... €xaoros rav 
Oeopoberay dv dyopG mpos te Aibp, xarapatifwy, et rs mapaBain rev Geopay, 
Gvdpiavra xpvoovv icopérpyrov avabyoew dv Aedpois. (Cf. Plat. Phaedr. 
235D.) Schol. Aesch. «. Tyapy. § 114 (Dind. p. 31) rovs dpxious *AwdA- 
Awva roy Tarp@oy nai Anpyntpay nai Aia, Ss gnot Aeivapxos 6 pyrwp. Cf. 
oath of the dikasts, Pollux 8. 122 (vide Demeter, R. 65). C.J. A. 3. 
720% lepéws d1a Biov AnéddAwvos Uarpgolv IvOiov]. 2. 1652 lepoy ’Anda- 
Awr{os Marp|pou Sparpias [Cleppix. .. wv [? Ceppuradar|, C. L.A. 4.1074 ° 
dpos reuévous "AmdéAXwvos Tarpgov "EXaowev. ? At Acharnai: Athen. 
2341 nav rois rov Baciéws 8€ wépos yéypamrat’ Ovew to "AnmdAAwu rovs 
*Axapvéwy Tapagirous. 235° rovs 8€ mapacirous éx THs BouKoNias éxAtyeu éx 
Tov pépous rou €avrav exagroy éxréa xpibav, Saivvabai re rovs dvras 'AGnvaious 
€v rq lep@ xara ra wdrpia. dv d¢ éxréa wapéxe els Ta dpyeia rH ‘Amdd\AOM 
rovs "Ayapvéwy mapacirous amd ris éexdoyns rav xpbay. Cf. ‘ Delos,’ Geogr. 
Reg. p. 443. At Tarsos: "Ardd\Awy Harpgos on imperial coins of 
Tarsos, Brit. Mus. Cat.‘ Lycaonta, p. \xxxix. Cf. private dedication of 
altar found at Tarsos, ’And\Awm Tarpqw ‘Poudpeivos, Heberdey u. Wilhelm, 
Reisen, p. 4. 
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* Apollo Ievérwp at Delos: Diog. Laert. 8.1, 13 Beopde spoons | 
povoy [TIv6aydpay] éy Ande tov "AmdAAwyos rou Tevéropos, Ss €or Smite ra 


> = @ 


Keparivov, 8:4 rd supovs cal xpiBas xai sémava pdva rider Gas én’ abror wn 
mupos. Cf. R. 276. 


5 ? Apollo Upéyovos in Thrace: Dumont. Juscr. Thrace 624 *Asd- 
Lem "Adon Hep mpdywm (sic) [? mpoydve!. 

* Apollo Merappnrap: Arch. Anz. 1894, p. 124, inscription from 
Antiocheia, mpés rj Mnodig. orehaynpopoivros rot Geov rod peradpyrope. 

8 Apollo @Ancws at Miletos: Plin. 34. 75 Canachus Apollinem 
nudum qui Philesius cognominatur in Didymaeo . . . cervumque um 
vestigiis suspendit. Cf. Macr. Saé. 1.17, 49. Konon. 33 ‘Asse 
eipav Bpayxoy rotpaivovra évOa Bwpds 'Andddkwvos Piriov pura Cf 
R. 200f 

® Apollo Zénos at Chios: vide Dionysos, R. 30. 

 Callim. Hymn Apoll. 55: 

HoiBy 35 éondpevos modeas dteperpnoavro 
dvbpwra oiBos yap dei wodiecos Hirndet 
xri{operys’ auros 8é OepeiAia PoiBos ipaive. 

" Cic, De Divin. 1. 1 quam vero Graecia coloniam misit in Aeoliam 
Ioniam, Asiam, Siciliam, Italiam, sine Pythio, aut Dodonaeo, 
Hammonis oraculo? Cf. R. 140. 

® Herod. 5. 42 [Awpieds| airmoas Anov Exaprinras, irye és awosxiny ot 
rp €v AeAoios xpnotnpip xpnodpevos, és yvtiwa yi» Kricwy ty, obre wones 
ovdey Trav voutCopevev. 

The god of the city. 

® Apollo *Apxnyés at Ilium: C. ZG. 3595 (decree in reign d 
Antiochus Soter, circ. B.c. 275) etfacba: 3€ xai rods adAous iepes 
lepeias pera rov lepéws rov rod Bacidéws 'Avtidxou rq re 'AmddAwms re apyTy 
rou yévous xat r Nixn. Cf. C. 1. G. 36144 "AmddAwros rod "Teas. 

* Apollo ’Apyyyérms at Megara: Dittenb. Sy//. 211 ) mds 9 Moe 
péov ddhyns orepdvy mapa tov "AmdAdwvos Tov rhs nédews apxrryérou (gift d 
the Megarians to the temple of Apollo Smintheus in the Troad} 
Paus, 1. 42, 5 rov d¢ ’AmddAwpos mAivbou pev fy 6 dpyatos wads’ orepor bi 
Bacireds pxodduncev ‘Adpravds Aidov Aevxod. 6 peév by TvAtos xadovperos ai 
6 Aexarnpépos trois Aiyunriows uddtora doixacs Eodvors, dv 8€ "Apynyérny éxore 
pafovot, Aiywnrixots épyos €oriv Gpowos' ¢Bévou 3¢€ ndvra duotes wewoigra. 
Theognis 773: 

oiBe dvaf, avrés pev éxnvpywoas médw dapny, 
"AAxabdq TléAoros radi xapi{dpevos. 


of 
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® Erythrai: Bull. Corr. Hell. 1884, p. 350 [iepor] "Apxnyere’, fourth 
century Bc. Attaleia: sd. 1883, p. 263 lepéa dca Biov "AmddAAwvos "Apyn- 
yérou cai Oeov peydAov Acovicou nal beov ’Apéws xai Oeas ’"Apreysdos "EXadn- 
Bédov mpdroy cai iepéa 81a Biov Oeas Anrovs ray Tepyaiwv médews (Roman 


.. Period). 


aro} 


* Hierapolis in Phrygia: C. J. G. 3905 ’AméAAom ’Apynyéry (Roman 
period). Same title on coins, Head, p. 565. 


* Caria, Telmessos: /fell. Journ. 1894, p. 378 “AmdAAwy ... dpxn- 
yérns rov yevous (circ. 200 B. C.). 


a P At Kyzikos: Geogr. Reg. s.v. p. 447. 


* Halikarnassos: Bull. Corr. Hell. 1881, p. 232 ‘Apxnyéow per- 
formed there mentioned in inscription of Kos, Roman period. C./.G. 
2655, vide Poseidon, R. gr. ; 

% Sicily : Thuc. 6. 3 ‘EAAnvav 8€ mp@ro: Xudxidps €€ EvSolas mhev- 
oavres pera Ocoxdéous oixiorod Ndfov @xcay, cal ’Amdd\Awvos ’Apyrryérov 
Bopsv cots viv ew rhs wédeds eotiv, Bpvoavro, ep’ @ Grav éx Lixehias ol 
Gewpoi mréwot, mparov Ovovor, *Apxayéras On coins of Alaesa, Head, 
first. Num. p. 110 (circ. 340 B.c.). Of Tauromenion, from fourth 
century onward, Head, p. 165. 


™ Apollo Upoxaéyyepoy at Kalymna: Bull, Corr. Hell. 1884, 28 
6 B8apos 6 Kadupylwy ereiunoe rov iepea rov Upoxabryepdsvos ’ ArdAXwvos 
TiBéproy KAavdcov. 

7! Apollo Hporyéms in Lycia: vide Artemis, R. 79°. 

7 Cf. An, “Hyepov, Arch. Anz, 1901, p. 56, inscription on silver 
‘ phiale ’ found in South Russia, "AmdAAwvos ‘Hyepdvos eit ron bdo, fifth 
century B.C. 

73 Apollo Awparirns and Oixorns at Aegina, R. 34. 

™ Apollo Kriorns. 

® At Apollonia in Epiros: Head, p. 266 Népom ’AmddAAwm Kriorp. 


Paus. 5. 22, 3 (dedication from Apollonia at Olympia towards latter 
part of fifth century) : 


Mvdpar’ ’Arro\Xwvias dvaxeiveOa, trav evi mévry 
"loviqg) DoiBos @xio’ dxepoexdpas. 

b At Thurii: Diod. Sic. 12. 36 rédAos 3¢ ra» Covpioy mepWarrav els 
Aerdots rovs érepwrnoorras riva xpi ths médews oixtaotHy ayopevew, 6 Geds 
éxpnoev avrdv deity xriorny vopiferOas. 

c At Kyrene: C. /. G. 5141 M. Badépios ’Apiotrwy iepwpevos rov 
xriorov ArdA\ovos. Cf. Herod. 4. 150 Xpeapevp d€ rq Tpivp rp Baowet 
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trav Onpaiwy mepi DArov xpq 7 Tvdin xrifew ev AtSuy médey. 159 exi mm 
spirou Barrew rov Evdaipovos xaXeopévov “EAAnvas wavras Spunce xpqcere 
79 Tlu6in mdéev cuvorenoovras Kupnvaiow: ABunv. 


Other colonization from Delphi. 


73 Magnesia on the Maiander: Athenae. p. 173° (from Aristotle o 
Theophrastus) Maymnres of ént rp Maavdpp roray@ xarocxovwres iepoi rou beni. 
Aerpav drocor, mapéxovas rois ém8npovor oréyny Das €datoy S£os, érs Auyror 
kXivas orpwpara rparefas, (Cf. 25. Sipos év rerdpry Anhiddos AeAghois | gqai 
mapayivopévos ets Andov tapetxov Andtiot GAas Kai dfos nai €Xatopy nai fvda oo 
otpopara.) Cf. Parthen. Erot. 5 ray SexarevOevray ex Sepay tn” 'Adburre 
(referring to Magnesia). 


% Dryopes: vide R. 144, settlement in the Peloponnese. 


™ Settlement of the Ainianes in the valley of the Inachos: Plu 
Quaest. Graec. 13, p. 293 F év Kippn xaraXevoavres OlvoxAoy roy Baciés, 
rou Geov mpootagarros, eis thy mepi tov “Ivayov xwpay xaréBnoay. .. . Grav ki 
tp "AmdAkom thy éxardéuBnv arobidaor, ro Ad Bovy xabcepevoavres, pepe 
Trois Téuwvos aroydvos efaiperoy véxovgi, cal mrwytKov Kpéas errovopa(ovol. 

78 Paus. 7. 3, 1 "Apyeiwy EAdvrway OnBas, rot re alypaAewros Kai 7 Marte 
T@ 'Andd\Awm exopicOnoay és AeAhous ... éxm€uwavros 8€ odas és arano 
rou Geov.... 


 ? Apollonia, near the mouth of the Danube: Strab. 319 daxous 
Mangiwy 1rd rAéov rov xricparos iBpupévoy Exovea vy vnoi@ rivi, Sov ipo 
rou "And\Aovos, €£ ob M. Aevxoddos Tov Kodocady Fpe Kal dvéOncey cy re 
KarerwXigp rov rov 'AndAXwvos, Kaddusdos Epyor. 


8 Diod. Sic. 8, fr. 23 of éx ris dexarns dvareBévres Xadrnideis Frbo 
xpnodpevot mepi drotxias Kal aveide [f Tvbial. . . . ‘ &vOa mdduy otxife didoi & 
oot At’gova xapay.’ 


* Tarentum : Paus. 10. 10, 6 oredAopévp és drotxiay rp SardvOy dopo 
hrbev ex Aekhar. Cf. Herod. 5. 43; Diod. Sic. 8, /r. 21. 


* Rhegion: Strab. 257 xriopa 8 dori 1d ‘Prov Xadnidéey, obs xari 
xpnopor dexarevOévras tp ’Amdd\Awv 3: ahopiay dorepoy ex Aekay droujee 
8evps act mapadaBdvras cai Gdovs trav oixobev. 


®& Kroton: Strab. 262 gyol 8 “Avrivyos rov Oeot xpnoayros ‘Ayawos 
Kpérova xrifev. Cf. 260, and oracle quoted Diod. Sic. 12, fr. 17. 

& Syracuse: Strabo 380 kai 7 Tevéa dori xopn tas KopwOias, dy 9 ro 
Tevecrouv “Amdddwvos lepdv’ A€yerar 8€ Kat “Apxig rp oreidavre rip cis Lupe 
Kovgas amouxiay rots mAelorous ray éroikwy évrevOey curewaxoAovbycat. 
Suidas s.v. ‘Apxias* ‘Apxias Zupaxovotos nal MuoxedAos "Ayaids feor & 
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r Aeddots ev rp air rod xpdvou, cai yyrovy dpa imép dv €yeddoy olxiferw médewy 
w = Dnpnv ayabny AaBeiy , . . A€yes 8E 7 UvOia 


xe@pas xat médews oixnropa Aadv Exovres 
HAGer’ epnodspevor PoiBov, riva yaiay ixnobe’ 
Gd’ aye 8) ppdlec® ayabay mérepdy nev Edoiobe, 


mAovroy fxey xredvovy, } Tepmvotarny tyieuy. 


* Diod. Sic. 8, fr. 23 "Avripnpos cai "Evripos of Tédav xricavres npery- 
aay thy Uvbiav cat éypnoe 
"Evris dé Kpdrwvos ayaxddos vie daidpor, 
eAOdvres SexeAnv xadrnv xOdva vaieroy aya, 
Setpdpevos mrodteOpov duov Kpnrav “Podioy re 
map mpoxoas sorapoio TéAa ovvoporupoy duo. 


13. 108 éxydvrav rév TedAqwy éxrds ris médews "Andddwvos avdpidvra xadxovy 
opéépa péyay. 

6 Xoanon of Zeus BovAaios and Apollo in the BovAeurapio» at Athens : 
vide Zeus, R. 110% Plat. Laws ad init. Oeds # ru avOporay dpir, 
& févos, ciAnhe thy airiay rns trav vopor diabécews ; Oeds ... mapa pey Hpiv 
Zevs, mapa S€ Aaxedaipovios, Gbev 38° éariv, oipar pdvas rovrous ’Amd\Awva. 
Cf. Plut. Lycurg. 6 (in the gyrpa of Lykurgos) ré 8¢ amedddferw [A€yerat} 
€xxAnoid{ew ore THY dpyny Kat rv alriay ths troNreias els roy TvOtov avnwe. 
Max. Tyr. Diss. xi & Zed xat "AGnva xai “Aroddov, bay avOpwniver 
érioxona. Cf. Hesych. s.v. ’Endyios’ Zeis nat ’Andd\Aov. 


Apollo in the formula of the state-oath at Athens: vide R. 54. 


" C.J. A. 1. 9, oath of allegiance taken by Erythrai to Athens 
(period of Kimon), cpyiva: Ata xat "AwéAXw xal Anpnrpa. Cf. C. J. A. 
2.578; also in oath of alliance between Athens and Korkyra in fourth 

ecentury, 2, Suppl. 495 C. JZ. G. 3137, inscription in Oxford, period 

of Seleukos II, oath taken by Magnesia on Sipylon to Smyrna, ’Ops»ve 
Ata Thy “HXov “Apn ’AOnvay "Apeiay xai rv TavpordAoy xal rip pntépa thy 
ServAnynv nai ’AndéddAw rv ev Tavdos. C. /. A. 2. 549, treaty between 
Olus and Lyttos in Crete, second century B.C., dpvie... ’AmddAova 
Ilvriov xal Aatdy xai “Apreww: cf. R. 344, Cf. Plat. Laws 936 E rots 
rpeis Oeots Aia xual ’Amd\Xwva nai C€uev drropudaas, 


*° Apollo as war-god. 

Soph. O. 7. 469: 
€vorAos yap en’ avurdy érevOpooxe 
mupt Kat oreporais 6 Atos yerérus. 


9 Apollo ’Apa{émos : vide Artemis, R. 79". 
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* Apollo Bon3péusos : Callim. Hymn Apoll. jo: 
“QrodAov roddoi ce Bondpdépsoy cadéover. 
Bondpéua at Athens: vide R. 270. 

1 At Thebes: Paus. 9. 17, 2 wAnoiov 8¢ |rov vaod ris EveXeias *Apn- 
pidos|AmddAwy ré corw érixAnow Bondpdputos nai "Ayopaios “Eppns aadovpes, 
Tlkyddpou xat rovro avaGnya. 

* Apollo "EdeAevs: Macr. Sa/. 1. 17, 46 Apollon "EAcAets appel- 
latur. Cf. Apollo Goupios, Geogr. Reg. s.v. Chaironeia, p. 436. 


* Apollo ?’EAevOpios: inscription from Alabanda, Le Bas 
Waddington 549 ’ArddAwvos "EXevbepiov LeBacrod. 


% Apollo Zwornpios at Athens: V7. Eurtp. 1 yevéoOa 8€ avror a 
muppdpov Zwarnpiov ’ArdAAwvos. ? local epithet from Zoster. Cf. Athena, 
R. 89>- 


* Apollo Erpardyos in Rhodes: C. /. G. Ins. Mar. Aeg. 1. 161: 
Td Kowov "AndAAwvos Erparayiov. 


* /Apollo of Amyklai: vide R. 19. At Thornax in Laconia, Pass. 
3. 10, 8 ayadpa éore Ivbadws *AmddAwvos cata Ta aira re dy "Apiedss 
meroupevoy. Cf. Herod. 1. 69. 

7 Plut. De Pyth. Or. p. 402 A airi@par Meyapeis, Gre pdvor oxede 
évravda Adyyxnv fxovra rv Gedy Ectyaav and ths paxns, 7 “AOnvaious pera te 
Tlepotxa trav méduy €xovras avtrav manoavres €£€Badov. 

* Thanksgiving to Apollo after victory. At Athens: Diod. Sic. 
13. 102 (after Arginusai) ras trép ris vinns evxas ... Te Asi rey org 
cat "ArddAwm xai rais cepyats Oeais anddore’ rovrows yap ev€dyevoe rovs ode 
pious xarevaupaynoapev. At Selinus: C.J. G. Sic. JL 268 da ree Geis 
rmode vikavre rot SeAwovrie,.. 80 ’AmddAd\ova ... Ta 8€ Opvpara rave 
koddwavras és ro Aro\Nonoy xabGepev (fifth century B.c.). Arrian, Ind! 
36 ’Add~av8pos carnpia rou orparov Ove Aut Twrypi Kal “Hpaxdet cai *Asd- 
Awu "Arefixax Kai Mooedou. Macr. 1. 7, 18 hanc vocem id est, # 
Hady, confirmasse fertur oraculum Delphicum Atheniensibus_petenti 
bus opem dei adversus Amazonas Theseo regnante. Namque inituros 
bellum iussit his ipsis verbis semet ipsum auxiliatorem invocare 
hortarique. Suidas, s.v. Matavas’ 300 matavas yor of madawoi spd pev ret 
MoA€hou Tq “Ape, peta S€ roy médenov ro ‘Amdd\Awre. Cf. Schol. Thuc. 
I. 50. 


* Apollo Iverns, Apopatos: Plut. Quaest. Conv. p. 724 C nai pio od 


God of the palaestra, vide Hermes, R. 60. 
"AOnvaious elxds dori ’AmdéAAwM xabepooat To yupyactoy GAdyes kai avropares’ 
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GAAa trap’ ov rv Uyiesay Zxoper Oeov, rovroy evegiay re Bddvae nai popny émi 
Tos dyavas govro. Kovwy 8¢ cai Bapewy dywnopdreov syrwv, Lverg pey 
"Amdo Acros, Apopaim 8€ Kpyras loropovar Guew nai Aaxedaipoviovs. 
Cf. Hom. //. 23. 661. Philostr. /mag. 2. 19 (Apollo boxing with 
Phlegyas) petpdxtov dxetpoxduns ras xairas dveAndads cai pecdlapa Supe 
OvyKexpapévoy 7 raped néume - .. Td euSeBAnnds te Segcas évepyov Ere 8ndror 
THY xeipa xal obrrm Karahvovaay ro oxjpa. Cf. Kdpyecos Apopeets, R. 27°. 
Avxeos at Athens, R. 7». 


1° Apollo ’Evayonos at Erythrai: Dittenb. Sy//. 370, |. 100 (inscrip- 
tion circ. 250 B.c. concerning sale of priesthoods) ’AmdAAwvos ’Evaywviov. 


1°! Hesych., s.v. Kuvaxias’ lpdvres of ex Bupons tov opayacbevros rerpd- 
xetpe "ArddAAwys Bods erabda Sidopevov. Cf. R. 45. 


103 Legal ideas in Apolline cults. Cf. R. 25, 222. The law-court 
emi Aekduig at Athens: vide Artemis, R. 795. Paus. 1. 28, 10 emi 
Acrduio 8€ xpicis xabéatnxey cpyacacba pdvov avy rp dixaip papevs, 
Orroidy rt nai Gnoers mapexdsuevos amépvyev, Gre Tid\Aavra émavacravra xal 
rous maidas éxrewe. mpdrepov S€ mpiv  Onoeis adeibn, xadeornxe: mace 
evye xreivavra } xatd ravra Ovnoxesw pévovra, Harpokr. s.v. Aeddinoy 

. €repov 8 dori Aedginoy ’AOnynow lepov ’AnddAA@vos, évOa fy Kai Td év 
Aerduvia 8ixaornpiov. 


103 Emancipation of slaves at Delphi: vide Collitz, Dralect. Inschr. 
1684-2342 (Delphi), e.g. 1858 dpxovros KAev8dyou rod Mavria Mnvos 
Bugiou, émi roiade ané8oro ‘Exéundos 'ApscororéAcos Aedds ro 'Amd\Awu rp 
Tiv6io cdpa yuvaxciov ad dvopa ’Adpodoia, reuas apyvpiou pay bv0, cal rav 
rysav éxet, xabas émiorevce "Appodicia tp Sep trav wdvav, ef pre édevbépay 
efuev, cai dvebarroy dnd mdvrwv Tou wavra Biov. BeBawworipes xara roy vdpov. 
... Tapapevarw 8¢ 'Adpodicia mapa ’Exéundov dypt xa (an ’Exéundos. 1860 

. emt roicde amédoro Nixias KdAAwvos rp ‘Ardd\Awm rp Iivblip capa 
avSpeiov @ dvopa ZHaav8pos rd yévos TaAdray, reas dpyupiov pray recodpoy, 
xaos ériortvce Sacavdpos rp Oep trav wuav, ep’ pre EAevOepos eipey KA... . 
moewy 6 xa O€An Kat drorpéxwy ois xa OéAn.. . . ef 3€ Tis Ka rrnTat Swodvopov 
eri xatadouAtcpe, BeBarov rapexdvrw tp Oe@ trav vay Gre dro8dpevos Nixias Kal 
5 BeBawrnp.... et 8€ xa py wapexovre rav avav BéBaov rq beg, mpdxripor 
éévrw Kara Tov vépow ait@ re Zwodvip@ Kai ad\Aw Umép Swcavdpoy dv xa 
Lwoavdpos Gedy. . . . waprupes® rot lepets rov "AméAAwvos .. . kat rol dpxovres 
.. . Utara, 2071 “Acavdpos ... avaridnot rp "And\Awm tq Tvbip devOE- 
pav € mapaOnxy Evropiav ryy avrov madioxny xaraBeBAnkviay Spaypas ’Ade£av- 
Speias dcaxogias. ? At Larissa: vide Geogr. Reg. s.v. Tempe, p. 435. 
At Thespiai: C./. G. Sept. 1. 1779 agieirs Sdov ’Aréay ehevbepoy évavria 
T@ ‘AgkAnm@ xy t® ’ArcAdwvos. Cf. R. 40, and Artemis, 79° At 
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Bassai in Arcadia: Eph. Arch. 1903, p. 179 ef 8€ Tus é€msOiyave rovro«, 
iepa ra xpnuara évat ndavyra...r’ Andd\dom re Baccira cai re Lan ry 
Zivdevrs xal tr’ "Apréuq ra Korideot nai ra Fopbacig (fourth century B.c.). 

The God of prophecy. 

4a Hom. //. 1. 69: 

KaAyas GOcecropidns, viwvordAwy 3x’ apeoros, 

ds gon ta + édvra rd ft écodpeva mpd f° eovra, 

Kai yneco’ ynoar *Ayxatey “Thor etow 

hv Sta pavrocumy ry of mope DoiBos ’AwdAXwp, 
Cf. Od. 15. 525. 

b Clem. Alex. Strom. 658 P. 6 ’AwddAwy 6 Thos Aogias Aéyeras. Plu. 
De Pyth. Or. 404 D 1d rap’ ‘Hpaxdeirov Aeyopevor, ws 6 aGvaf, od rd par 
teidy €or ev Aedcpois, ore Aéyes ore xpuTres GANG ONpaiver. 

10° Apollo ’Adevpépayris : Hesych. s.v. 6 ‘And\Awow a ro cai & 
ddevpors pavreverOar, Clem. Alex. Profr. 11 P. orjooy 8€ duou mapa ris 
vGtov rovs dAevpopavres dywr cai xpiopayres cai rovs eigére mapa ros 
Todos Teriunuevous eyyarrpipvOors. 

6 Apollo Mopayérns at Delphi: Paus. 10. 24, 4 é» 1@ vag... gory 
Key aydApata Moipay dvo* avti d€ avray ris rpirns Zeus re Motpayerns cai 
"Ardddwy odios napeornxe Motpayérns. 

1” Apollo Xpyornpios at Epidauros: £ph. Arch. 1899, p. 20 rvpoge- 
pyoas 'Aréddwvos Xpnormpiov. At Argos: Bull. Corr. Hell. 1903, p. 27 
GeopvacrisArdé\XAwvs Xpnornpip. ? Near Myrina: C. /. G. 3527 Awd\Aen 
Xpyotnpi~ PiA€rapos "Arrddov (Cyriacus sole authority for inscription). 
At Aigai near Myrina: Ash. Afitth. 1885, p. 272 6 Sapos "AwdAXon 
Xpnornpip xaptornpiov owbeions ris marpidos id Homhio Zepoidio vid "loavpus 
7® avOundrw (49 B.Cc.). Cf. R. 197. 

? Oracle in Delos. 


1% Lucian, Ais Karnyop. c. 1 6 ’AwdA\A@y toAumpdypora ri Témy 
€mavedcpevos Odiyou Beiw ra dru éxxexodnra mpds Tray évoyAoUyrey, xara 
Xpeiay THs pavrenns Kai dprt pew atrp év Aedois avayxaioy eivat, per’ diver 
d¢ és Kododara Oei, xaxeiber €s ZavOov peraBaivet, ai Spopaios avis és rH 
KAdpo», eira és Andov f és Boayxidas xai Gdws évba dy ) mpdépartis sriovea roi 
iepov vdparos kai pacnoapern rhs Sadyns Kal roy rpirrosa tavecapern Kedeves 
napewa, Hom. Hymn Apoll. 80: 

evOdde piv mparov revéew repixaddr\€a wnov 

eupevar avOpwrer xpnornpioy. 
Serv. Aen. 4. 143 constat Apollinem sex mensibus hiemalibus apud 
Pataram .. . dare responsa, sex mensibus aestivis apud Delum. 
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Himer. Or. 18. 1 &6a [év Ande] xaréxe: Adyos .. . Tov "ArdAAwva Tipp Tov 
xepiou pera xradeor exet rots lepois mryvuperoy rpimodas Oepsorevewy éxeiBer 
rois “EAAnow. Cf. Max. Tyr. 41.1 4 én AnAop wai rovs éxet xopovs  etrou 
Go rt pavreioy fy Pbeypariuoy ris ‘EAXados, 

109 At Pytho-Delphi: Plut. De Def. Orac. 46 (p. 435 D) mprjxe» 
ayaa» rovri rd pavreiov airtoy yéyove Trois "EAAnow é re modepas Kal Krigect 
adrewr ey re Aowsois Kai Kapra@v aopiats. 


"0 Hom. //. 9. 404: 
ovd' Goa Adivos ovdds adnropos evrds eépyet, 
olBov ‘ArddAwvos, Tvbot €vt merpyécon. 

Od. 8.79: 

ds yap of xpeiwwy pvéncaro doiBos *And\Awy 
Tlv6ot dy ryabén, 36 trépBn Adivoy ovdoy 
xpnodpevos. 

™ Hom. Hymn Apoll. 388 : 


cat rére 8) xara Oupov éppalero oiBos * Amdo 
ovoerwas avOpwmous dpyiovas eivayayotro 

ot Geparevoovrat TivOot et merpnécon’ 

ratr dpa dppaivey évdno’ ent owons mévrp 

vna Gonv' dv 8 av8pes ~oav modees re Kai éxOdoi, 
Kpires ard Kywood Mivwiov, of pd tr’ dvaxrt 

lepa re péEovor nai ayyéAdovos béuioras 

oiBouv *Ams\Awvos xpvoadpou orre Kev etry 
xpeiwv ex Sadyns yvdAwv vro Tapyngoio. 


399: . . . aurdp 6 rotate auynvero PoiBos *AmdAdov" 
év roévrp 8 enépovoe Sépas dergin coeds 
mt Oo. 

490: kai Bopory moujoar’ éi pyypivt baddoons 


mwup émuxaiovres, eri rt dAdira Aevxa Bvorres. 

edyecOas 8) eresta Tmrapiordpevar wept Bopoy. 

@s pev eyo To mperov ev nepoedéi mévrp 

eiddpevos Sedine Gons eri wos dpovea, 

ds uot edyerOas Seddwig’ avrap 5 Bwpos 

avros deAgpetos (var. lec. dedhinos) cat émdyios eovera alei. 
Cf. fragment of old Delphic poetry, Paus. 10. 6, 7 7 Snpovén mpcpayris 
rnuxavta ovoa év éLapérpm odiow expnoev’ 

"Ayxou 87 Bapiv idv én’ aveps SoiBos epaces 

aivrn Uapyncoioc gdvov 8¢ € Kpnosos avdpes 

xeipas ayworevovar’ 1d 8é KA€os obsror’ Odeirat. 
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Pind. Pyth. 5. 52: 

Gud’ avdpiavra oyeddr, 
Kpyres Sv rofopdpa réyet Uapvacole 
xabéocavro povddporov purdy. 

42 Aesch. Eumen. 1: 

Ilp@rov péev evyn tyde mpecBevwo Gedy 

Thy mpwropavryy yaiav’ «x 8 ris Oduu, 
n 8) rd Mntpés deurépa 1d8 ero 
payreiov, ws Adyos ris" ev dé TH TpiT~ 
Adxet, Gedovons, ov8e mpos Biay rivds, 
Travis GAAn mais XOows xabefero, 

SoiBn Bidwor 8 4H yeveOAtov ddor 

oiBp 1d SoiBns 8 dvop’ exes mapwyupoy. 

us Kur. [ph. Taur. 1259: 

Ocuw 8 drei yas tov 

maid’ amevagcato .. . amd (abewy 
xpyornpior, vixia 

XOav érexvacaro ddcpar’ oveipwy, 

ot méAcow pepéray td te mpata 

ra tT ene’ dr Epedre ruyxew 

Unvov xara dvodepas 

yas evvas eppafov ... 

pavreioy 8 adeiero ripav 

hoiBov Pbdvp Gvyarpds. 

raxurrous 8 és “Oduproy dpyabeis dvat 
xépa madvoy edckev ex Zyvds Opdvov 
Tvélwr 8dépev 

xGoviay adedeiy pny vuxious r dveipous. 

"4 Plut. De Pyth. Or. 402 C emi rev peonpSpwar xabeCdpeba xpywider 
[rot] ved mpds 1d ris yas lepdv rd re Udwp amoBAémovres. 

48 Hygin. Fad. 140 Python ante Apollinem ex oraculo in monte 
Parnasso responsa dare solitus est .. . ossa eius in cortinam coniecit 
(Apollo) et in templo suo posuit. Cf. Clem. Alex. Profr. 29 (P.) 
Tiv6ct 6 8pdxwr 6 Uvbios Opnoxeveraz. Hesych. s.v. Tofiov Bounds’ rev 
*ArddAwvos rov €» Lucvam’ Bédriov 8€ dxovew thy dy Aedhois Ndwny Aeyope- 
yy’ éxet yap kat 6 Spaxav xarerofevOn cal 6 duchadds ris yas raqdbos dari rov 
TvOdvos. (Cf. Schol. Arist. Wud. 508 év AcBadeig lepdv dare Tpodasior, 
Grou ddis hy 6 pavrevéperos, @ of xarowcouvres wAaxouvras Baddow peAm 
dedevpevous.) Plut. De Mus.15 (p. 1136 D)”OdAvpsror yap mpérov ’Apeté- 
fevos €v re mparp mepl povornns eri rp Wvdwvi dnow émundecoy avdgon 
Avdtori. 
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16 Apoll. Bibl.1. 4 "ArdAAwr 8¢ ray pavrixny paboy mapa rob Tavds rou Atos 
cal “YBpews fev eis AeAovs, xpnoppdovons rére O€uidos. ws 8€ 5 hpovpay 1d 
pavreioy Tvdwv dis éxaAvey avrov rapedOeiy emt rd yxdopa, rovTov dvedov rd 
payretoy mapadapBaves. | 

™ Plin. VV. H. 7. 203 haruspicam Delphus (invenit) . . . interpreta- 
tionem ostentorum et somniorum Amphictyon. 


48 Paus. ro. 5, 6 (in poem ascribed to Musaios) memompeévov coriv dv 
rovros Tocedaévos etvas ev xow@ nai Tijs elvas rd payreiov, kai Thy pév ypav 
airy, Movedarn 8é trnpérny és Ta pavrevpara elvar Tvpxova ... xpdvp 8 
vorepov, doov Tq perny 8oOnvar O€usds bz’ adris A€yovow, "AwddAXNeva dé rapa 
Céepidos AaBeiv Bwpedy. Tlocedaue dé avrt rov pavreiov Kadavpetay avyriBouvai 
qbacw avrov ray mpd Tporfnvos, “Heovoa 8¢ xat ws dv8pes moipaivovres émrv- 
Xorey TH pavreip kai EvOeoi re €yevovro tmd rou arpov Kai duavrevoavro é§ 


"Ardddovos. (Cf. ch. 24. 4 ev d€ re vag meroinrat Dovedmvos Boyds.) 


19 Strab. 422 (from Ephoros) troAapSdvover xarackevdoa ré pavreioy 
"ArrddAwva pera C€us8os OPeARoas SovrAsuevoy rd yevos nuav. 


Administration of the Oracle and temple. 

120 Amphictyonic Assembly: Strab. 420 rogavurns ris evxaspias odons 
THs wept rous AeAdous, ouvjerdy re padiws éxeice, pddiotra 8 of eyyvbey, xai 
87) kat rd "Apdixrvomxdy cvotnpa éx rouTwy cuverdyOn mepi te Tdv Kowdy 
BovXevocpevov xal rou lepov tiv émipédevay efov Kowvorépay, dre xal xpnydrev 
Grokepevov ToAXGY Kal avabnpdrwv dvdaxys cai dyoreias Seopévwy peydAns. 
Ta TdAat per obv dyvoeirat. "Axpioros 8€ Tov pynpovevopéveary mparos dcvaragat 
Soxet ra wept ros "Audixrvovas Kai wédes adhopicat tas petexovoas Tov cure- 
Spiov xai Wiow éxdory 8ovva, rp perv Kal? abrnv, rp 8€ pel érépas 4H pera 
mredvav, amodeifar dé cat ras "Apcicrvomixas dixas Goas médeor mpds mde 
eiaiv .. . al pév ov» mpa@rat dvoxaidexa cuveNbeiy A€yovrar médes’ éxdorn 8é 
éreure mudaydpay, dis car’ éros ofons rns ouvddou éapds Te kat perommpov’ 
Yorepov 8€ xai mAclovs mpoonAGoy méAeis. yy 8 civodoy TvAaiay éxddovy 
THY pev dap thy 3€ perormpivny, éredy é» TvAats ounpyorro, ds cat Oeppo- 
moras xadovow’ eOvoy 8 Ty Anynrpe of UvAaydpor. 

121 Paus. 10. 8, 1 xaraorncacba dé cuvédpiov dvravOa ‘EXAnver ol piv 
"Augdicrvova rév AevxaNiwvos vopifover... § 2 trd pév dn "Audixrvovos airod 
aciv és cuvedptov kowwdy roadde yévn Tov ‘EAAnMKOU gvvaxOyvat, “Iovas, Addoras, 
@eocadovs, Aluavas, Mayynras, Madtséas, POwras, Awpueis, Poxéas, Aoxpovs ri 
Doxids dudpous tnd rp spec ry Konysd, KaradaSdvrov d¢€ Swxéwv rd iepdy nad 
vorepov Bexdre Eres AaBdvros mépas Tov ToAEuou, peraBoArny cai ri "Apucucrud- 
pov frye. Maxeddves pev yap redeiy és "Apdixrvovas eipavro, Paxéwy d¢ rd 
fOvos Kai €x tov Awptxod Aaxedarudmor peragxovres éravoavto 'Apdixrvoplas, 
of pev Tou ToApnparos évexa ol Dwxeis, of 8€ Tvppaylas epavro of Aaxedatpovios 
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ris Poxéwy (nuiav. Bpéwvou d€ rov Tadarayv orparév ayaydvros és Athos 
mpobupiay és rdv méAcpov of Saxeis mAciotny Tov “EAAnvixov mapécxorro, ea 
ard Tov épyou rovrov peracyxeiv "Apdixrvovias avbs ... Baoirevs 8€ AGyovorer 
pereivas cai NixoroXiras rois mpds to ‘Axrip ocuvedpiov rou *Aucuarubees 
nOédnoe. Mayvyras pév ovv Kai Madseis nai Almavas nat @Oreras Geceo- 
hots ouvredeiv, ras Wihdous 8 doar rovrwy re xai AoAdray, ov yap &r ip 
Aoddrwy yevos, Nexorrodiras pepe. Of d€ "Apducrvores ol €x” €pou rpidzorre 
dpOup foay, "Ex Nixonddews pév wai Makxedovias re nat Geocadés, ax 
éxdoray dpbup ioav e, Bowrav dé, Gervadiav yap xal ovroe rd apyasdrepa 
ganoay Kal Alodeis Tyuxaira éxadouvro, Kui éx Duoxéwy te cai Acdday, wraps 
rovurwy Ovo éxdorwy’ els dé ex Awpidos ris dpxaias. Tépmrovoe 8é nal Aoxpoi 
of Te Kadoupévor "Ofcrat xa of mépav EvSoias éva éxarepor, xai EvBoevs ory 
els. TeAorovyvnaiwy 8¢ é£“Apyous nal Eixcvovos nai KopivOov ovy Meyapevsy 
€orw els, kat eis ’AOnvaios. Ai pew 87 médrets "AOnva kal AeAqboi wai 7 Nuv- 
roMs, abras pev amoorédAovor cuvedpevoovras €s Apdixrvoviay nacay’ awd k 
€Ovav ray xareeypévov éxdoty médet Gv pépos és "Apdixrvovas cai év ypdree 
mepiddq ouvredciv €or. Aeschin. De Fals. Leg. 115 fvopeoy vy rots dpyaws 
pndeptay modw rev Audsxrvovidey avdorarov money pnd vddrer rapanaiey 
eiptew pnt’ €v rodduep pnt’ év eipnyn, €dav d€ ris ratvra mapa8p, otparevoes eri 
rovroy kai ras méAets dvactTncey, Kal édv Tis } OVAG Ta TOU Geov # ouPEds TF 
Bovrevon rt Kata Tov iepdy, Tywwpnoew Kai xetpi Kai modi Kat heovy cal wasy 
duvdper. Kat mpoony TH Gpxe@ apa icxupa. . .. xarnpOunoduny €Ovn Sedexa ré 
peréxovra roi lepov, Gerradovs, Borwrovs [ob OnBaious pdvous|, Awpedas, “Lever, 
LleppatSous, Mdyvytas | Addorras ?|, Aoxpous, Oiraious, POaras, MaAceis, Dunes’ 
cat rovray eta éxacrov vos iadynhov yerduevov ... dv0 yap  Wohow 


éxaoroy pepe: Ovos. 


= Bull. Corr. Hell, 1897, p. 322, fourth-century Delphian inscrip- 
tion concerning the payment of the Phocian fine ... éwi rovrey ame- 
yxay of Dwxeis mudaias npwas rdAavra rpidxovra. Aevtépa xaraBoda réw lepaw 
xpnparov ... lepopyapovedytwy ravde’ Geroaday Korrugov, KoAocippou' rag 
mapa SAimrov, EvpvAdxouv, KAedvdpou' AeApav Aduwvos, MraciwSdyov' Ae- 
ptéwy éy MarpomdAtos Nixwvos, "Apyelov Aewopeveos’ “Iavav Tiysdrda, Monn- 
Adxou "AOnvaiov’ Teppa:Bay Aodéray ... Bowwrdyv... Aoxpay . . . Ayame 
... Mayyyror .. . Aindvev ... Madwv *Avredyou ‘HpaxAewra, Anpoxpd- 
rous Aapséos. Aesch. Jn Chestph. § 115 lepopsnpovos dvros Acoyrarou 
"AvadAvoriou, mudaydpous ipeis etheoGe MecBiay . .. Opaguedéa nat rpiroy & 
pera rouroy eye. § 124 17 8€ emoven nyuépa Kérrudos 6 ras yropas dxipr 
hier éxxAnotay eroiet rev "Audixrvéver’ éxxAnolay yap cvoud{ovorw, Grey pa 
pdvoy rots mudaydpous xai rovs lepopynpovas ovyxadégwow GAAd cai ror 
ovvdvovras Kal xypwpyévous Tw Oeq. 


8 Demosth. De Cor. §§ 154-155 Adypa ‘Apudicrudver. dw iepées 


eo 
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KAewaydpov, €apiys Ivdaias, eofe rois UvAaydpowe xai trois curéspos rep 
"Aphucrudvev cat tp Kop rev Apdiervdvev. The lepouynpoves at Athens 
elected by lot, Aristoph. Vud. 623: the mvAaydpor by show of hands, 
Dem. De Cor. § 149. Bull. Corr. Hell. 1903, p. 125, Delphian 
inscription, second century B.c., showing that each lepopyjpev was 
accompanied by two dyoparpoi elected to advise him. 

™ Tac. Ann, 4.14 Samii decreto Amphictyonum nitebantur, quis 
praecipuum fuit rerum omnium iudicium, qua tempestate Graeci con- 
ditis per Asiam urbibus ora maris potiebantur. 

5 Herod. 7. 213 «ai of ['EmdAry] puydvre ind roy Lvdaydpov, rev 
"Apdicrudvey és rnv TvAainy ovAXeyopevav, apyuptov émexnpux6n. 

"6 CLI. G. 1688: Collitz, Dial, Inschr. 2501 (Delphic fragmentary 
inscription containing the Amphictyonic oath of the Amphictyones and 
the duties of the lepopyqpoves) dixatéw ras dixas ds nad dixaoy... guardian- 
ship réy xoway xpnudreoy ... rov "AmdAXwvos rov UvOlov cat ras Aarots xal 
ras ‘Apraysros—protection of the sacred land, repairs of the temple, &c. 
—rdy vady Tov "AmddAXwvos rov HvOlov nai rav addy Kal rév ras ‘Aprdpiros 
‘2 vadv|. . . Spduov nat ray xpavav rav éu medi rol lepopvdpoves rot ’Audeered- 
vor... epaxeicbwv, C.J. G. 1689: Collitz, 2509-2510, Amphictyonic 
decree, eofe rois lepopynpoos nai rois dyoparpos.... C. Jl. A. 2. 545; 
Amphictyonic decree, early fourth century B. c., duviw xarrov *AmdA\wvos 
rou Tviov cal ras Aards xat ras "Aprapsros, 


The “Ooror and Upod7ra. 
™ Plut. Quaest. Graec. 9, p. 292 E ‘Oowwripa xadovos [Aedgoi] rd 
Ovdpevoy iepetov, Orav “Ooros arodety7. Teévre dé eiotv “Ooror dia Biov, xai ra 
WoAAk pera THY mpodnrav Spwow otro: cal cumepoupyovow, Gre yeyovevac 
Soxoivres dvd Aevxadiwves : vide Dionysos, R. 89. Eurip. fon 413: 
A. ris mpognreves Geo ; 
B. mets ta y tw’ trav €aw 8 dArAos pede, 
of tAnoioy Baggovar rpimodos, & fEéve, 
Aetdav dporis, obs éxAnpwoev mddos. 
Herod. 8. 36 6 mpogyrns. Ael. Nat. An, 10. 26 ray mpodytdy riva ris 
éaOiros ths lepas Edxvoas. 
The via, 
28 a Eur. Jon 1322: 
PoiBov mpodntis rpirrodes apxaiov ydpoy 
cwfovea tracey Acddideoy é£aiperos. 
b Plut. De Frat, Amor. p. 492 A weprdvrav 8 rev Oeacadav hpucrots 
arepi Baoiwéws mpis tov Gedy cis Aehhous, evéBare xpupa rov marpis 6 Oeios 


FARNELL, IV Cc 
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Umép rov *AXeva’ xal ris UvOias rovroy dveAovons.... Suidas, s.v. Ovbe 
[rd fepdy rou "ArdAAwvos| ev @ xadxovs tpirous (puro xal Urepbev GudAn § ras 
payriaas elye Wicous’ airwves épopevov Tay pavrevopevov FAXovro, cai 4» Lvbia 
€upopoupern fro: évOovormoa Sreyev & ébégeper 6 *ArddAwv. 


© Strab. p. 419 act & elvar rd pavreioy Gvyrpoy xothov xara Babous ob 
pada evpicropor, avadéeperOa: 8¢ €f abrov mvetpa évOovcworidy, Swrepxeiobat 
8¢ rou cropiov rpimoda inpnrdy, ef’ bv Thy Lvbiay dvaBaivovoay Sexopéryy vi 
avevpa anobeonifew euperpa tre xat duerpa’ évreiver 8€ xal ravra els pérpor 
wowurds twas trovpyouras rp lepp, mperny S€ Snpordny yerécOas gaci 
Tv6iay. 

d Diod. Sic. 16. 26 beomipdeiv 8€ rd dpyatov Aéyera: rrapbévous . . . rois 
8¢ Aedois da rd yeyevnuévoy mabos els 16 Aowrdy vopobernoa pyKére wapbk- 
vow xpnoTnpiafev, GAAG yuvaixa mpeoBeutépay mevrnxovra éray ypnopodoyes’ 
xoopeicbat 8€ airay mapbevixy oxevg, xabamep Umopynuatt Ths waNdatas mpo- 
gnridos. 


© Plat. Phaedr. 244 B qf re yap 37 ev AedAdois mpopares ai re é» Awdary 
i€pecat pavetoat pév moda 81) Kat xada idig te rat Snpooia thy “EAdda eipyc- 
gayro, cwppovovoa 8 Bpaxéa h ovder. 


f Plut. De Def. Orac. 9, p. 414 E EtnOés dort nai masdexdy copudg vd 
oterOat Trav Gedy aurdv, Sonep rovs eyyarrpsvOous, Evpuxdéas mada, évdvdpe- 
voy eis Ta OMpata Tay Tpopyray bropbeyyerOat rois exeivor orduact xai pavas 
Xpepevoy dpyavois, 

& Paus. 10. 24, 7 lovos 8¢ ds emi roy vadv al&is pera rou AiBou rH bear 
dorw 1 Kaccoris xadoupem myn... taurys tis Kaocoridos 8vecOai re cara 
Ths yas A€youvcs 1d Udwp Kai ev rp adurp rod Oeod rds yvvaixas payruis 
Touely. 

h Plut. De Pyth. Or. 397 A ov8€ xptopévn pips 9) Uv6ia ob8€ ddoup- 

_ yi8as aymexouern xdrecow els ro ddurov, ovd émBuug xaciay f Andaror § 
AtBavwrdv GAAd Sdhwnv xal Kpibtvoy Gevpov, De Def. Orac. p. 414 B ései 
8 7 re ‘EdAas éppacdn mddeor cai 1d xapioy avOpdrow exdAnOure, dveu 
€xpavro mpopnriow év péper nabsepévats, xal rpirn 8¢ Epedpos fv drrodedecypény. 
Nov & dori pia mpodiris nal ovx éyxadoupey. 

i Plut. De Def. Orac. p. 438 B xaréBy pev [fj UvOds] és rd pavreior, 
ds acu, dixovoa Kat dmpdbupos, ... rédos 3é wayrdractw éxrapayOeioa Kai 
perd xpavyns PoBepas pepopevn mpis riv eodor, Eppiper éaurywy Sore duypw 
Hy pdvov Tous Beonpénous, dAdd Kal roy mpodirny Nixavdpor, nai robs wapévres 
tay doiwy. ... Tourer évexa xal cuvovcias dyviv rd capa cal rdv Bloy dduc 
averiuixrovy dAdodanais dusArlacs xai dOucrov puAdrroves ris Uvbsddos. 


k Plut. De Pyth. Or. p. 408 D § viv rp beg Narpetovea ytyove pay ef rit 
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Gos évravOa vopipws xai xad@s xai BeBioxev evraxras’ rpadeioa 8 dv oixig 
yewpyov mevirev, ofr’ awd réxyns ovder oft’ dn’ ddAns tus éumeipias cal duvd- 
peas émipepopdyn xarevow es Td xpnoThpioy. 

1 Cic. De Div. 2.116 Pyrrhi temporibus iam Apollo versus facere 
desierat. . 

m Plut. De Pyth. Or. p. 407 B wod\év & fy dxovew, ore rrocyrixol 
rives GySpes éxdexdpevos ras Gavas xa bmodapBavovres émuxdOqvras wep rd 
xpnornpioy, xn xal perpa Kat pudpous oloy dyyeia Trois ypnopois ex rou mpooru- 
Xovros mepirdexovres, . . . bev ovx Wxtora H wowtian 8oxovca Kownhy dumapée- 
xew dauvtny arareaot cai yénow dvOpdmos xal Yevdoudvrecw, éfémrece ris 
GAnbeias xai rou rpisro8os. 

n Plut. Quaest. Graec. 9, p. 292 F év rq pnt roiry [rp Bucig) rd 
Xpyornpioy €yévero, nai €B8dpunv ravrny voui{over rov Geov yevéOdLoy... Owe 
yap aveiOnoay ai xara piva payreias rots deonevors” mpédrepov 8¢ drat elepiorev-. 
gey » Livia rou émavrov cata ravTny Thy nudpay &s Kad\coberns Kai ’Avatay- 
Spidns icropnxacs. 


°o Plut. Alex. 14 Bovddpevos rp bem xpnoacbas wept ris orparelas FAGev 
eis Aeddots’ xal xard TUxny Hyuepay aroppddwy oicar, ev als ob verdpora 
Gepsorevery. 

P Plut. Vit. Num. c. g énei ros ris ‘EAAa3os rou rip doBeordy eorw, ws 
HvOoi nai "AOnvnow, ob rapbévor, yuvaixes 8€ memavpévar yduwv, ~xover Thy 
émipédcay day 3€ ind ruxns tiwds exdimy ... 08 hace deity amd érépou mupds 
évaverOa, xawvoy 8€ moteiy Kai véoy dydmrovras dnd Tov HAriov dAdya xabapay 
kai Gpiayrop. 

19 Preliminary sacrifices. 

© Fur. Jon 227: 


et pev eOvcare méXavoy mpd Bdpnav 

cai re wubéoOa xpyfere SoiBov, 

napir és Oupédas’ eri 8 ardadxrows 

pnroos Odpwv py mapir’ és puxdv. 
418; Kal yap as €y@ Kdvw 

xpNornpioy memroxe Trois énmnAvat 

xowdy mpd vaov’ Bovdopa 8 ey nyepa 

T°, aicia yap, Gedy AaBetvy pavrevpara, 

b Plut. De Def. Orac. 46, p. 435 C [ri BotAera:) rd py Oeporeiev, ef 
pe) TO lepov GAov €£ Gxpwv obupey imérpopoy yévnrat, cat kpadav6j xaracmevd6- 
pevoy; ov yap apxet rd Siaceioa thy Kearny, Gonep éy rais ddAas buoias, 
dAAa mace det Trois pepect Tov oddov dpov cal row madpdv éeyyevéoba pera 
Wopou tpopwdous’ €ay yap py TovTo yevnrat, Td pavteiov of act xpnparifes, 

Cc2a 
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ovd eicayovor tiv Uvbiav. Cf. 2b. c. 49, p. 437 B ol ydp lepeis nai oom 
Overy avi 76 icpeioy xai xaracrévdey.. . det yap Td voor Te Te Copar eal 
Th Wuxi xabapdv eivas cal aowés Kai adiapbopoy, Myvurpa pep ovy mepi 10 
capa xarideiv ov mavu xaderdy éote’ thy dé Yuxny dSoxipafovar, Trois per rar 
pos GAdura, trois d€ xampos épeBivOouvs mapariOévres’ Th yap py yevodperce 
ty:atvew ovx olovras’ thy 8é alya duedéyxeww rd Wuxpiv v8wp. Cf. Diod. Sic. 
16. 26 Aigi padtora xpnornpid{ovrat péxpt rou vey of Aedqhoi. 
180 Hom. Hymn Herm. 543: 

kat péev duns oudas arovncera, dors av €XOy 

gory 7’ nde morjot Tednévrwyv oiwver® 

otros é€uns oudas amovnoerat, ovd drarnow, 

ds 8€ Ke paprdcyoos mOnoas olwvotcr 

pavteinv eOédnot mapex vdov ekepecive 

nperépnv, voeev 3¢ Geav mr€ov aicy édvrav, 

pnp’, adinv dddv eiow. 

181 Tipopavreia: Photius, Lexic. s.v. mpopayreia’ 1d po rey GAXeov dxw- 
tov xpnoda rp ev Aedgois pavreiy, Herod. 1. 54 AeAgol 8 adxri rovres 
@ocav Kpoicw cat Avdoict mpopavrninv Kai dreAeiny xal rpoedpin»y. Demosth. 
Phil. 3. § 32 Exee 8€ nai riv mpopavreiay rov Geov, mapooas yuas Kal Gerre- 
Aovs cai Awptéas kal rovs GAXous "Apdixrvovas, fs ov8é rows “EXAAnow dzan 
péreort. Bull. Corr. Hell. 1895, p. 12, inscription of the Labyadai, 
1. 39 mavrwv tov Fidler xat Sapociwy dp mpobvovra cal mpopavrevéperw 
Tmapéxev 1a yeypappéva AaBuddas. Cf. Delphic inscription quoted 23. p. 60 
[decree in favour of Sardis, circ. 230-200 B. c., Collitz, 2645] xai éwedy 
df:ot Marpopdyns drodeifat roy mpobicovra bia rd py Umdpyew mpdfevor roe 
Lapd:avois ob 8uvardy avradv mrelovos ypdvou mapayevéooras eis rd papreion ba 
tas airias ds amehoyicaro Marpopdayns, mpobvew avr ray modu. 

Eur. Androm. 1102: 

€oxapas r épeoraper 
avy mpotevotos pavreciy re Iv6txois. 
Aesch, Lumen. 31: 
cel trap ‘EAAnvor rives, 
trav mddm Aaxdrres, ws vomifernt. 
Cf. Bull. Corr. Hell. 23, p. 517 (inscription circ. 370 B.c.) Acdge 
€8wxav OnBaiors mpopavreiay pera AeAhous mparoacs. 

182 Schol. Aristoph. Plut. 39 of pavrevdpevor eyypdpy dvaxoweoe spit 
rov Oedy ras mevoets emovouvTo. 

1838 Plut. p. 385 C olov exit rov mupos rov dbavdrov, rd xaiewOas pdvos airbh 
tay Evrwy Adrny, kal Sdgyny émbvuacbat, cai rd 8v0 Moipas i8pveGa:, wavre- 
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XOD Tpiay vopsopevay’ Kai Td pydeuig yuvaixl mpos ro xpnornptoy eivat 
arpoced Oeiv, 

183 Influence of the Delphic oracle on religion. ; 

® Propagation of Dionysiac cult: (vide Dionysos, R. 5, 68% (Mag- 
nesia on the Maiander); 16 (Lesbos); ? 29, ? 37, 41°, 48, 69, 127» 
(Athens); 1o4™ Peiraeus; 45° (Sikyon); ?52 (Troezen); ? 768 
(Corinth) ; 76° (Potniai) ; 88 (Patrai) ; 104 (Acoviaov rexviras protected 
by oracles of Apollo); Laconia, Dionysos, Geogr. Reg.; Erythrai, 
Dionysos, Geogr. Reg.). 

b *Amapxai to the "Edevowias Oeai prescribed by the oracle: vide 
Demeter, R. 16, 180 (fifth century B.c.). 

© Feast of ’Evev6épa instituted by 5 Hu@os after Plataea: vide Zeus, 
R. 131. Cf. C. L. G. Sept. 1. 1672 Bowwrot Act "EXevOepios rév rpimoda 
xara Tay pavreiay ro "AndAXwvos (this formula very frequent in Boeotian 
inscriptions). 

d Cult of Aauia and Avéqoia ordained by 4 Uv6ia at Epidauros: 
Demeter, R. 36. 

e Festival of Artemis Leucophryene at Magnesia on the Maiander 
organized by Delphic oracle: Arch. Anz. 1894, p. 83. 

f Consultation of the Ionians concerning the common worship of 
Poseidon: vide Poseidon, R. 87°. Aphrodite v6éypnoros: Aphrodite, 
R. 49>. Kore Wv6éypnoros: vide Demeter, R. 1548. 

& Demosth. mpés Maxdpr. 1072 ’Ayaby rixn. *Exepwra 6 drpos 6 °Abn- 
valov mepi Tov onueiov ToU ev TH ovpar@ yevopevou, O,7t Gy Spacw ’AOnvaioss 
i} Srp ep Gvovow fh edxopévots cin emi rd Gpewov amd Tou aonpeiov. oupéepe 
*AOnvaiots epi rod onpeiov Tov €v TH ovUpave yevouervou Bvovras KadAcepery Act 
“¥mrdre, AOnvG ‘Yrarp, ‘Hpaxdel, "AmdAXwne Zwript, xai dnonéprew apgi ovjoer’ 
mept TUxas ayabas ’AndéAAwm "Ayutet, Aarot, Apréutds, kal ras ayuds mony, Kat 
xparnpas lordpev Kat xopovs Kai oreparynpopetv xara marpia Oeois *OAvpriows nal 
"Odvprias mavrecos xai maoas, defids Kal dpiorepas avioxovras, praadwpeiy 
Kata Tarpta, Hp apxnyera, ov émwvupol éore, Overy cai Swporedety Kata marpea* 
ros anopbipévors €v ixvoupeva duépa rede tous wobixovras Kata aynpéva. 

h Delphic deification of Heracles, Arr. Anad. 4. 11, 7. Delphic 
sanction of Hero-worship: 48>. Cf. Suid. s.v. Xoas. Paus. 9. 38, 4. 
Clem. Alex. Protrept. p. 35 P. Konon, 19. Plutarch, Quaest. Gr. 
p: 293 E, 302 D. Paus. 1.41, 1. Plut. Zhes. 36. Herod. 1. 65, 67. 
Polyaen. Strat. 6. 53. Paus. 8. 9, 3: 1. 36,1: 7.1, 8. Herod. x. 
167.  Plut. Ara/. 53. Paus. g. 38, 3. Arr. Anad. 7.14. Plut. Cim. 
19. Paus. 6.9, 7: 1.32, 5. Herod. 5. 67 Addy 8€ és AeAdots [ Kra- 
abévns| €xpnornpidfero ef éxBddor tov “ASpnorov’ w 8¢ vin of xpa daca 
‘“AdSpnorov pev eivat Zexvwvioy Baca, éxeivoy 8€ NevoTHpa.’ 
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i ? Sanction of foreign cults: Photius, s.v. Myrpayipras’ «Abeyw ris 6s 
Typ ’Arrinny épvec tas yuvaixas ty pnrpi roy Gedy... of 8¢ “AGnvaio: awécreve 
airdy, éuBSdddXovres els Bapabpow éwi xehadrny. Aoovd Be -yeropevou Aafia 
xpnopory Ddcacbas rv wehoverpévor nai dd rovro gxodénoay Bovdevrapwr, 
dv § dveiAoy roy untpayupryy’® Kat mepeppdrrovres avréy xabiépescay rj pnrpi Tee 
Oe@v, dvacrncavres xai dy8pidyra rot pntpayiprov’ ¢ypa@pyro 8¢ re parpey 
apxeip cai vopopvAakig. 

# Plat. Rep. 427 A re ArddAon re ev Acdgois rd re péyiora wal ead- 
Ara Kal wpora rey vopoOernudrwy [ound]... iepay re Bpvoes nai Ovoias ei 
Gara: Gedy re xal Sarydvwy xai npdwy Ocpareiat, reXevrncdyrew re av Onxat, oi 
doa rois éxet Sei imnperovvras thews airots fxeay . . . obras yap Samo 6 bic 
mepi ra roira nacw avOpmnos madtpios éfnynrys ev peop THs yas emi 
épharod xabnpevos efnyera. Cf. Laws 759 C. 

88 Xen. Mem. 4. 3, 16 dpas dre b dv Aedois Oeds Gray ris ard éwepera rac 
dy rois Oeois xapi{orro, droxpiverat, ‘Nop médrews. Cf. Plat. Laws 738 C. 

1% Porphyr. De Ads/. 2.16 and 17 (the oracle encourages simplicity 
in sacrifice). 

47 Human victims prescribed by Delphi: vide Zeus, R. 25 (?); 
Dionysos, R. 76¢; Athena, R. 15; Artemis, R. 32(?), 35. Schol. 
Demosth. 19, § 303 Gre 6 EipoAros éorpdrevoe xara "Epexbéws . . . éxpnow 
6 ’AwdAXow dradAaynoec Oat, cay Tis aréAn éavrdy Urép ris méAews. ff roi 

AyAavpos éxovtoa atriy é€¢8axer els Odvaroy (cf. Apollod. 3.15, 1). Pans. 
9. 25, I OnBaiows d€ rey ruddy eotly éyyvrara rev Nniorev, Mevoirées pynge 
rou Kpéovros* amexrewe d¢ éxovoiws avrov ard Tt pdvrevpa éx Aeddar. 1). 
33. 4 (in the country of Haliartos) vdaros ot« dsvros éy airy drSpa rin 
duvacrevévrwy eAOdvra és Aehpovs émeperOa: rpémov cvyrwa v8ep eipncover tr - 
ty yn’ THY 8€ Lvbiay mpoordrrew bs dy énavjxovri és “AXiaproy évruxn of aps 
tév Dov, rovrou deiv hovéa yevérOas airéy’ évruxeiv re 87 aire srapayeropery 
roy vidy Addu», xai ray od peAAnGarra TQ Lihes roy veavioxoy watcas: eal te 
Hey Ere Cunvour mepibeiv, Srov 3é punva rd alua, Dep évrevOev Greiva: ray yw. 
Id. 4. 9, 2 €ddnec [Meconviois] Oeopdv mépwas oiow és Aehous . . . rovs & 
Meconvious abpoicas 6 Etsbans énedeixvy rév ypnoper’ 
Képnv dxpavroy veprépoor daipoor 
cAnpp Aaxovoay Alsuriday ah aiparos, 
_ Gunmodeire vurtépoioww év odayais. 
“Hy 8¢ odadjre, cat map’ aAdoiov rére 
Ove, dddvros és odayny éxovoiws. 

1° Influence of the Delphic oracle on legislation: vide R. 86. 
Tyrtaios, Frag. 4 (Bergk): 

PoiBov axovoayres TvOwrdbev otxad evecxay 
pavrelas re Geov nal redéevr’ Grea. 
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® Plat. Laws 632 D ev rois rov Ads Aeyopevors vépos rois Te TOU WvOiov 
“Ard\Awpos ots Mivas re cat Auxotpyos ébérnv. Herod. 1. 65 of per 879 reves 
sspds rovrowt A€yoves Kal ppdoat abr@ [Avxovpye] ryy IvOin» rv viv xare- 
areata Kéopov Yraprinryat, ws 8é airot Aaxedaruduoe Aéyoues, Avxovpyov éx 
Kpnrns ayayéoOa ratra. Cf. Strab. 482. Xen. Reipub. Laced. 8. 5 
€AOav [Avxotpyos]| atv rois xpariorors els AeAbovs émnpero rév Bedv ef AGov Kai 
Gpetvoy ely tH Endpry weBopevy ois avrds €6nxe wdpos. Cf. Zeus, R. 156°. 
Plut. Lyc. 13 1a pev ody rowaira vopobernpata pyrpas ovdpacey, os mapa Tov 
Oeov voui(dpeva cal ypnopovs dvra. 

b Paus. 1. 43, 3 Aloupvos ov8erds ra és Sdfav Meyapéwy devrepos mapa 
tov Gedy TAGev és Aedous, EASdv 8é npwra rpétoy Svyriva eddatpovncover’ Kai 
ol xai dda 6 Beds Expnoe nal Meyapéas eb mpage day perd ray mrEdvov 
Bovrevowvrat. otro rd éxos és rois reOve@ras Cxerw vouilovres Bovdeurnptoy 
€vravda gxodduncar, iva odiow 6 rddos rev npowr évris rod BovAeuvrnpiou 
yernrat. 

© Diod. Sic. 7, frag. 12: 

elaiv d80i 800 mAeicrov dn’ ddAnrwy anéxovcat, 
9 pew devbepias eis ripsov oixoy dyovea, 
7 8 émi Souvdeias Geverdy Sdpor nyepioscr. 

d Lucian, Phalar. A 7 éywy oty dxotw nai map’ tyiv rois “EAAnos wod- 
Aovs yevéerbar rupdrvous coors... bv éviow nat Adyous eivar Bpaxcis ev rq 
iepep Upadv aroxetpéevous, aydApara xai avaOnara rp Uvbig. 

© Herod. 4. 161 of 8¢€ Kupnvaia mpds thy xaradaBovcay cup popiy éreproy 
és Aedhous, émetpnoopevous, Sv Twa tpdtoy xaracrnodpevos KdAXoTa dy oixeotey. 
‘H 8€ TluOin éxéAeve ex Mavrwens ris “Apxdpwr xarapriornpa dyayéobat, 
atreoy dv of Kupnvatot, cai of Mavrivées @Socav avpa ray doray S8oxipwraroy 
r@ ovoua hv Anuovaé. 

f Plut. De Pyth. Or. p. 403 B ’A@nvaits rept ris ev Zexedig pavrevo- 
pevois orparias mpocéragte ri €£ ‘EpvOpav lépecay avayew rns ’AOnvas. éxa- 
Aeiro 8 ‘Havyia 16 yuvacor. 

& Jb. p. 408 C ra 8¢ viv mpdypara xaGeorara, wepi by epwraor roy bedy, 
dyan® peév &yaye xal aomd{opas .. . el yaunréov, el mrevoréor, ef Saverréor’ 
ra 3¢ peytora médewy pavrevpata, popas xaprey ném, kai Boray éxcyoras Kal 
Topareav vyseias. 

199 ? Influence of oracle on morality: cf. R. 153. 

® Herod. 6. 86 émespwravra 8¢ airdy rd xpnornpioy el dpep rd xpnpara 
Anioera, 1 Tvbin perépxeras roicde roves erect, 

‘Trai ’Emuxudeidn, rd pev avrixa xépdioy ovra 
dpxe mxjoa Kai xpyuara Aniccacba. 
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“Opru' émet Oavards ye Kai evopxoy péver avdpa. 

"AAN’ “Opxov ndis éorivy avdvupos, ovd Em yxetpes 

ovde sddes* xpasnvos S€ perépxerat, ciodxe wacay 

ouppdpwas odecet yeveny xai oixov dravra. 

*Avdpds 8 eddpxou yevern perdmabev apyeivoy.’ 
raira axovoas 6 TAavxos ovyyvopunv rov Oeov mapatréero ait toxew rin 
pnbévrov, ‘H d€ Tvéin én rd meipnOqvar rov Geot cat ro rrojoa iow 
SuvacGai, 

b Ael. Var. Hist. 3. 43 vBapiras 8€ repay és Aedous. ‘H de Tube 

arexpivuro 
Baiv’ an’ éuav rpinddwv, Ere ror pdvos audi yxépecor 
movAvs drogrd{wy amd Aaivouv ovdov €puxet. 
of oe Oepiorevow’ Movoay Gepirovta Karéxras 
“Hpns mpds Bwpoiot, Gedy riot ove aXecivas. 
Tois 8€ xax@s pe€aoe dixns rédos ovxt xpomordy, 
ovdé sapatrnrév ovd ef Ards Syyovos elev. 

© Jb, 3. 44 aveidev (9 Uv6ia] : 

éxrewvas Tov éraipoy apuvwy’ ov O° épiuvey 
e a a 2? o a , 
aipa, méAes 8€ yxépas KaGapwrepos 7 mipos haa. 

d Anth. Pal. 14. 7% xpyopos ras UWv6ias : 

‘Ayvos eis répevos xabapov, féve, Saipovos Epyou 
Wuxny vuphaiov vaparos dyydpevos* 

ws adyabois xeiras Bary AcBdas* dvdpa 8€ havdrop 
avd dy 6 mas vias vdpaow ’Oxeavds. 

Cf. No. 74 xpnopes ris Ovbias: 

‘Ipa Oeav dayaGois dvanérrarat, ovde xabappaor 
Xpet@® rhs dperns Haro ovdey ayos. 

coms 8 ovAody Frop, andotixe, ovmote yap onPy 
Wuyny éxvives copa diatvdpevov. 

© Plut. De Pyth. Or. p. 404. B goBovpevos ody xal taparréperos éxi 1 
payreiov Katépuye, Kai mepi THs duaprias npwra rov Gedy, et ris ety mrapdednon 
fh Avats* EdaBe Be rdvde roy xonopév’ dnavra rdvayxaia ovyxwpe Geds. 

f Plut. Cicer. 5 (Cicero consults the oracle) draws dy évBofdraros yévoiro’ 
mpocéragev 1 Wvdia ryy éavrov q-vow GAdG pi thy Tov ToAkOv Sd§ay iyyepdra 
srovecoOar tov Biov, 

€ Stobaeus, /Vorii. iv, p. 201 (Meineke)—e Ms. Flor. Joann. Damasc. 
8g—'AGnvains epopévois Srws Aq@oy avrois yiyvowro, éxpncer F Lvbia el re 
ndddoroy els rd SeEtdv ods ray naiday évriBévar Bovrowro' of 8€ rpncavres 
€s abrd xpuciov €Baddov, ayvonoarres Ore rév Piidoopoy Adyor éunrver. 
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Affiliated cults of Apollo Mvhtes. 

1° At Sparta: Isocrat. Archidam. 17 6 Oeds éxédevoer avrovs [rods 
“Hpaxdéous rraidas| éni ri» marpgpay idvas xdpav’ oxorovpevos S¢ TH» payreiay, 
evpioxor “Apyos pv kar’ dyxworetay airey yuwdpevov . .. Aaxedaipova dé xara 
Sdow. . . . Meconvny 3€ dopidAwroy Anpbeicav. Apollo Mvéaets: vide 
Artemis, R. 79h. Herod. 6. 58 Wvious aipéecBa [rovs Bacidéas| dv0 
€xarepoy® of d¢ THvbkos eici Gcomporros és AeAdhors orredpevos peta TOY BaciwW\éor 
ra 8nydoia, , .. ras 8€ pavrnius ras ywopévas rovrous [rovs Bac déas| gvAdo- 
oew cuvedévar 8€ Kai rovs Ivbious. Agalma of Apollo Mvéaevs at Thor- 
nax: R. 96. 


™ At Argos. Site of temple recently discovered with dedicatory 
inscriptions containing reference to the oracle: vide Class. Rev. 1903, 
p- 279. Bull. Corr. Hell. 1903, p. 271, inscription third century B.c., 
mpopdvries dvebev "AroAAom .. . mpopyras KareoKevacay Kat Eocavro Tov €x 
pavreias Tas cudaddv. Paus. 2. 24, 1 Avndvrwv és tiv axpémodw eori vads 
"ArédAwvos, bv Ivbaeds mperos tapayerdpevos ex Aedpav Acyerat motjoa, 6 
8¢ dyadpa 1d viv yadkoww éoriv dpOdv, Aetpadiorns "Amd\dwv xadovpevos, ore 
cat 6 rémos otros xadeira: Aetpds. 1 8€ of pavrixn, pavreveras yap Ere Kai és 
npas, xabéornxe tpdrov rovrov, yuvy pev mpodyrevovod eativ, avdpds ebvis 
<ipyopévn’ Ovopévns 3€ év vuxri dpvds cata paiva éxagrov, yevoapévn oy Tov 
Gipatos 4 yuri xdroxos éx rou Geov yiverat, 

4 At Epidauros: Thuc. 5. 53 rov 8 airov 6épous "EmBavpiots xai Apyetots 
modepos eyévero, mpopdoe: pev epi rov Oiparos tov ’AnéAAwvos rov Hvbaéws, 
& ddov anayayeiv obx dnémepnov imép Botapioy ’Emavpio: [xuptd@raros 8€ rou 
iepod foay *Apyeia!, Cf. Diod. Sic. 12. 78 "Apyeioe éyxadécavres rois 
Aaxedatpoviors Sri ra Oupara ovx dnédocay to 'Arrdd\don TH LvGig. 


MS At Hermione: Paus. 2. 35, 2 'AmdA\wvos 8 eios vaot rpeis nat dydA- 
para tpia. Kal re pév ox €or emixAnois, rov 8¢€ IvOaéa cyopd{ovar, Kat 
*Opioy roy rpirov. Td pév 87 Tov TvOuews dvopa pepabnxacw mapa ‘Apyeiov. 
rovtas yap ‘EXAnvev mpatos adixeoba Ted€owdAd noc roy TvOada és thy 
xepay *AzdANwvos maida ovra. | 


* At Asine: ® in Argolis. Paus. 2. 36, 5 "Apyeto és @8aos xara- 
Baddvres ry *Acimy xai tH» ynv mpocopicdpevn tr oderépg, UvOaéws re 
"ArdAAwvos tédurov 1d flepdv, cat vow ere dyAdv dor. > in Messenia: 
Paus. 4. 34, 6 “Acwaios ro pew €£ apyns Avxwpeirats Gpopoe mept roy 
Hapvacdy gxovv’ dvopa 8 fv atrois, & 3) nai és Tedondyncov Seodcasro, 
awd Tov oixtarov Apvomes . . . dyn of Apvomes td “Hpacdéous éxparn- 
O@ncav cai r@ *AnddAdXom dvdOnua FxOnoav és Acedhous, dvaxbévres 8 és 
TleXondévynooy xpnoavros ‘Hpaxdet rov Geod, mpara pev thy mpos ‘Epps ‘Aci- 
yyy Exxov, execOev S¢ exreadvres Ud 'Apyeiwy oixovow év Ty Meconvig Aaxeda- 
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povioy Sdyrov, ... § 11 "Agwaior dé Apvomés re rd pddsora yaipoves rads 
pevot, kal ray lep@y ra dyt@rard elot Sndos xara ponuyY wewotnpévos Tay wer. 
év Tlapvacg odicw Wpupévev. rovro yey yap And\Awsds dor aurois ras. 
rovro 8¢ Apvoros lepdv xal ayadpa dpyaioy, dyove: 8¢ kai mapa Eros aure rede- 
ry, waida rév Apvora ’AmdAdAwvos etvat Aéyorres. 

16 At Troezen (Apollo Gedpsos): Paus. 2. 31, 6 ro 8€ iepow rov “Ara- 
Awvos rov Geapiou carackevdcas pév Icrbéa epacay, torr 8é Sy ol8a wadawr- 
tov. Cf. 32. 2 roy dyava réy Tvbiov Acoundny mperov Ocivai dacs re *Asd- 
how, Bull. Corr. Hell. 1893, p. 102, Troezenian decree granting 
citizenship, ordoa: év r@ iap@ rov ’AndAXNwvos rov Geapiov. Cf. Cult of 
@edpwos in Aegina: Pind. Wem. 3. 119 8s rdv8e wicoy evaret spooeiyn 
Ady@ kai vepydv ayAaaics pepipyas Lvbiov Gedpiov. Schol. 25. €oreyer Alor 
lv6iov ’ArdAAwvos lepiy ev @ of Oewpoi Sinrpvro of rd Ocia huddoworres. 

46 Apollo Mv6aes in Kynuria: Roehl, Jus. Graec. Ant. 5g Mevorres 
dvéOnxe rp Tvbaci (? sixth century). 

47 Apollo on the road from Argos to Tegea, near Tegea: Paus. 8. 
54, 4 ‘AwddXwvos erixAnow TvGiov xaradeAupévoy €oriv lepdvy cai épeimu & 
drav. 

48 At Megara: R. 64. Cf. Paus. 1. 43, 7 (legend of Koroibos and 
the tripod from Delphi). C.J. G. Sepé. 1. 48, 106. Schol. Pind. 0/ 
7. 157 &» Meydpoot ra Aidedeva cal Tvéta wai Néwea. Philostr. Vit. Soph 
p. 227 (Kayser) ra Mvéca ra puxpa. 

19 Sikyon: Schol. Pind. Mem. 10. 76 amd Zuxvevos nal rev cnet 
Lvéiey. 


0 At Megalopolis: C. J. G. 1534 ro Hvrtor, On Mount Lykaion: 
Geogr. Reg. s.v. Arcadia, p. 441. 
‘st At Pheneos: vide Artemis, 79. 


182 Apollo Mvétos in North Greece: Steph. Byz. s.v. Uv6cow, Mase 
Sovias Wvdtov év @ xai ra vba emiredeirar. Cf. Plut. Aemi?. Paul. 15: 
OvAvpmrov Kopu@ys ém TvOiov ’AmdA\wvos 
lepdw tyes Exe... 

45 At Thessalonike: C./.G. Sept. 1. 49 (inscription second cer : 
tury A.D. mentioning Iva). 
14 In Ambrakia: Ant. Liber. 4 [’Ard\Ao»] é» 19 mode wave: wAeoTant 
€upurtoy wéAepor cat epidas cat ordow, epoca 8 deri rovresy evvopiay 
Béusy nal den» d6ev avriv ert viw mapa rois “ApBpaxe@ras cerhpa Ushe 
éy éoprais xai eiAarivas gderOa. ... ApSpaxiera: dé 'AwdAen pdr Jory 

Ovover, rny 8é wédw “Hpaxdéovs xal réy éxeivou naidear vevopixacs. 
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5 At Korkyra: Roehl, /nscr. Graec. Ant. 347 ies Hvéaios. ? River 
sacred to Apollo Mvéaevs, 


a At Thebes: Lph. Arch. 1900, p. 109, inscription on rim of 
caldron from Thebes, sixth century B.c., lapd» rot UvOiov Fir fddsxos 
avéOnxe. ? On Helikon and Kithairon: vide R. 257. 


™ At Athens: R. 54. Athena R. 36P. 


a Thuc. 2. 15 ra ydp lepa év airy ry axpomdve Kal drwy Oedy dori nai 
ra £e mpds rovro rd pépos ris méd\ews paddoy pura, rd re Tov Atds Tov 
"Odupriou cat rd TvOiov cat rd trys Tas. 6. 54 Hewiorparos 6 ‘Imwiov rot 
Tupayvevoavros vids... bs trav Sodexa Oeay Boyd» roy ev Ty ayopa Gpxay 
avéOnxe, xai rdv rou "AméAAwvos ev Lvbiov .. . rov dé év Tvbiou [rotwiypappal 
ére xal vow dndrov dorw apyvdpois ypappyacs A€yor rade 

prjpa 168 fs dpxns Ueolorparos ‘Immiov vids 
Onxev "Anwdd\Xwvos Lvbiou ey repever. 


b Suidas, s.v. Uv6cov. lepdy ’AndAXwvos *AOnygaw td Teoworparov 
yeyovds eis & rovs rpirodas ériBeoay ol rp Kuxrip xopp vKnoaryres Ta 
Bapyn\ua. 


© Isaeus 5. 41 dvébecay rovto pév év Acovicou rpimodas ods xopryourres 
Kai wxavres CAaBov, rovro 8 cv LvOiov. Cf. Plato, Gorgias 472 A. 


d Eur. Jon 283: 
Maxpai 8€ x@pds dor’ éxei xexAnpevos ; 


riua O¢ BoiBos dotpamai re Uvésat. 

e Strab. p. 404 rov “Apparos rov xara ry Arrixny, & dors wept SuAnv... 
évrevOev 38¢ 1 mrapotpia rv apyny grxev f A€yovca ‘drcrav 80 “Apparos 
aorpayy ’ dorpamny tia onpewupevoy Kata ypno poy ray Acyopévar UvOaicray, 
Brterdvrav ws éni rd “Apya nai rére reprdvtav rv Ovoiay els Ae\hovs Gray 
dotpavarra wor’ érnpovy éni rpeis pivas kal’ Exacroy piva ni tpeis Npépas 
xal vuxras, and ris érxdpas rou "Acrparaiou Ards’ gore 8€ avrn dy rep teixer 
pera€v tov TvOiov xat *OAvpriov. 


f Ocd. Col. 1047 4 mpos WvOias § Aapraow derais, ? A Uvsor between 
Eleusis and Athens near Daphni. Strab. 392 dAsxopos pew ody and 
"Iebpou péxps rov Hvbiov 8eyxey avrov [rod Nivou| dnote tiv dpxq». Scholl. 
Oced, Col. 1047 Aeyos 8 dy WvGlas deras rév rov TvOiov "AndAAwvos Bopdy 
roy év te Mapaban, ober nal thy Oewpiay Exepmov. ‘loropet epi rovrev 
@iArdxopos €y rH Terpamddes ... ovrews’ Gray 0€ onpcia yévnrar wopadedopeva 
éy Trois lepois, rére awooréAXover THy Oewpiay of ex Tov yévous, TIvOias re xai 


Andtades, érrérepa dy xaOnxy avrois’ bve 8¢ 5 pavris, dra» péy ta és Aedois 
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népripa yévnra cai Gewpia wéunnta, ev Olvcn caf éxaorny nycpay cy 


ivOig’ el 8€ cis Andov drooré\Aaro 9 Oewpia, xara ra spoeipnpern be 
6 payris eis TO €y Mapabam AnXtov, cat orw iepooxomia rns pew eis Acros 
Gcwpias, ev rp év Oivdn Lubig’ ris d¢ eis Andov, év rp €v Mapabiore Anhig. 

& Schol. Demosth. 19, § 128 €60s fv xara ra narpia wépwew re ’Ard- 
om ev ra dyan ray LlvOlwv rovs Gewpous. 

h C. J, A. 2. 550, Delphic decree second century B.C., ¢se:dq rev 
Sdpov rod *AOnvaiwy dyaydvros ray LvOaida te Amdo Tq UvOie peyae 
pep@s Kat dios tov Geo nal ras avrocavrov aperas mapeyernOn pera res 
HvOaidos rai & ras ’Aéavas iépeca. 

i Vide general account of Delphic inscriptions concerning the 
Athenian Mv6aides in Bull. Corr. Hell. 1896, pp. 639-640. 

k C. J. A. 4. 1190°, dedication at Athens of relief with figures of 
Apollo Artemis and Leto and names of véaiorai beneath. 


1C. 2. A. 1. 212 (circ. 428 B,C.) ’AméAA@vos Hv6iou 9 drapyn. 


m Strabo, p. 422 (from Ephoros) ’Ard\Aova ray yay éredyra jyepor 
tous avOpwrous ard re Tov Nyépwy Kaprav Kai rav Biov €£ AGnrar dpunberra 
émi AeAgods ravrnv iévar ray 68dv 9 vow "AOnvaion Hy LvOd8a wéprrovev. 
Herod. 6. 35 rqv ipqv ddov dia Pwxewy re xai Bowrayv. Cf. Aesch 
Eum. 9: 
Aurwy S8€ Aipsnv Andrlay re xoipada, 
Kéhoas €m axras vaumdpous tas IladAddos, 
és rnvde yatav 7Abe Llapynoou & spas. 
méprovot 8 abroy cat ceBifovow péya 
xedevborrocoi maides ‘Hpaicrov, yOdéva 
aynpepoy tiOévres nuepwperny. 

For mvééxpnora éfnynrai at Athens: R. 2224, 

uC. I. A. 2. 1388 xavnhopnocacay rp AnoAAom tHy Tvbaida (first 
century B.c.). 

7 At Eleusis: Eph. Arch. 1895, p. 99 (inscription third centuy 
B.C.) €B8épy lorapévov "ArddAX\wm Tvbip alf ... nai... tpawe{ay xoopnoe 
T@ Oeq. 

1a At Chalkis: vide Geogr. Reg. p. 437. 

8 At Delos (cf. R. 75): Suidas, s.v. Uva nai Aqdta’ paot ToAvepary 
tov Sdpov rupawvov Tvéia xai Andta momoavra dua ev Andw. Vide Geogr. 
Reg. s.v. Delos, p. 443. 

°° In Crete: vide Artemis, R. 131% (6 Hoérss in oath of alliance 


between Knossos and Dreros). Cf. C./. G. 2555 (oath of alliance 
between Priansos and Hierapytna) cue ’Ard\Aova Hvbsov cal Aare xsi 


| 


| 
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“Apreuww. Cf. R. 345, 87. Steph. Byz. s. v. Wddsow rd mddat pecairaroy 
rns €v Kpnry Tépruvos . . . €» @ ’Amdddwvos lepdv ort. Eremopolis: Bull. 
Corr. Hell. 1885, p. 20 ArdAXove Muri leparevoas. 

1 At Keos (at Iulis): Dittenb. Sy//. 79 orjoa év rq iepp rod "Awdd- 
Awyos rov Lvéiov. 

'' At Paros: C. J. G. add. 2374°, state-decree, ? third century B.c., 
dvaypdyas és ro WvGtov. Sixth-century inscription found there, vide 
Rubensohn, Aéh. Ali/th. 1902, p. 196; Apollo’s temple adjacent to 
that of Asklepios. Ios: see Geogr. Reg. p. 444. 

18 At Amorgos: C. J, G. add. 2264° ray mepi roy Hvécoy ’AndéAAova 
Kopddxwr. Cf. 2264! dvaypdyas rd Wgiopa eis rd lepov rod ’ArddAdwvos. 

1 At Sikinos: C. 7. G. 24475, third century B.c., lepdv 'AmddAwvos 
rov Lvétov. 

™ At Thera: C. 1. G. Ins. Mar. Aeg. 3. 322 1d Wagiopa bévrav és 
7d lapdy rov 'AmdAXwvos rov Ivbiov. 


66 At Anaphe: vide Artemis, R. 79f. 


1 At Syme: C. J. G. Ins. Mar. Aeg. 3, no. 1 iepeis "ArddAwvos 
IIv6iov, ? second century B. c. 


7 At Telos: 2. 34 of mpodgavres rav émavoiay émi 8aptovpyov P:Xicxov 
"Ando Lvéip (list of Mvéaicrai). . 

8 At Rhodes: 74. 1. 67 «ai leparevoavra Ttyns, nai lepodvrnvavra 
IIv6aéws. Vide Artemis, R. 102. Ash. Mitth. 1895, p. 224 TAavroy 
*Ereoxdéous "A@nvatos Ipdtevos "AndAAwm Ivéip. At Lindos: C.J. G. dns. 
Mar. Acg. 1.786 iepets *AréAXwvos Hvdiov (late period), At Kameiros: 
vide R. 271. 

18a At Kos: Rev. d. Et. Grec. 1902, p. 90, inscription (fifth century 
B.C.) referring to boundary of temple of Apollo Wv@ws. Arch. Ans. 
1904, p. 197, inscription containing decree ordering sacrifice to Apollo 
Pythios with Zeus Soter and Nike on account of the defeat of the 
Gauls 8. c. 279, out of gratitude for the émdavea of Apollo. 

19 At Thasos: C. /. G. 2161, public decree, és 8¢ d» mapa raira efry 
.. + xAlous craripas deer iepois "Amdd\Aon tH Ivbig. 

70 2? At Chios: Herod. 6. 27 [Xiosox| répyaow és Aedovs xopdy veqnewy 
éxarov. 

11 In Samos: C.J. G. 2248 ’AyaOé8apos rovs immxovs oretpavous AmdA- 
Awm Tvbip. Paus. 2. 31, 6 dpxaios [vads| Zapuiows "Awdd\Awvos Mubiov. 

172 In Bithynia: Steph. Byz. s.v. Wvétov wAnalov rod Acraxnvou xéArrov. 
Cf. Plut. Zhes. 26, legend concerning a Pythopolis in Bithynia con- 
necting it with Theseus and the Delphic oracle. Mvéca in Chalkedon: 
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Arch. Epigr. Mitt. Oesterr. 8. 219, inscription of late Roman period 
from Perinthos mentioning Hi6s:a ¢v Xaprayévvp, “Acria ¢» [lepivby, Uihe 
év Tepivéy, Tuva dv DicrmondAa, vba dv Tpewad:, Wibsa ev Xadcoden. 
Cf. coin-type of third century, Brit. Mus. Cat., ‘ Pontus,’ &c., Pl. xvi. 
12, Apollo seated on netted omphalos holding bow and arrow. 


| 
1% Zeleia in the Troad: Dittenb. Sy//. 113 Gein: rd Wageopa és 0 | 


Tov "AndAwvos rov Ivdiou rd iepdy (third century B.c.). 

4 In Mysia, Ivécroks: Steph. Byz. s. 2. 

4a ? At Thyateira: vide R. 318. 

M§ Tonia: C. 1. G. 2882 ’Ayovo8erns ray peydAwy Lvbiey Llananer. 
Cf. Apollo Havionos, R. 48% Tralles: C. J. A. 3. 129 Wa dv Tpd- 
Aeot (circ. 250 aA.D.). Magnesia on the Maiander: Arch. Ans. 1894. 
p- 83, inscription ordering sacrifice to Artemis Leucophryene and 
Apollo Huésos as Oeot dpoBdpio: (Delphic oracle encourages worship of 
Artemis Leucophryene there). Miletos, Hié:a Dancma: Head, Hil. 
Num. p. 505. C. L. G. Sepi. 1. 49 Wv6ea (second century a.p). 
Ephesos: Athenae. 361 c Kpeddudos ev rois Eqeciov “Qpas . . . of Edéow 
piaavro ’"Ard\Awvos rov IvOiov icpdv eri rg Arwen. 

16 Tudrokis in Caria, see Steph. Byz. s.v. Mylasa: Le Bas 415 
lepéws "ArddXwvos HvGiov, second century B. Cc. 

16a Hierapolis in Phrygia, Head, Hist. Num. p. 564, coin-legends 
of imperial period Wv@ta and “Acria Wvésa. 

17 Pamphylia: Roehl, Jascr. Graec. Ant. 505 ’AwéAXwra Dvrte. 
Iva at Side and Perge: C. J. G. Sept. 1.49. Cf. Brit. Mus. Cat, 

‘ Lycia, &c., p. 145, Pl. xxvi. 7, Apollo pouring libation over lighted 
altar; behind him a raven: coin-type fourth century s.c. Jb. p. 1538, 
inscription on late coin Tvs. 

18 ? Cilicia: C. I. A. 3. 129 UWvbta év ‘lepordner. 

™” Naukratis: R.52. Alexandria: Head, Hist. Num. p. 719, coir 
legend, *ArdéAAwy Hvétos (imperial period). 

Philippopolis: see ‘ Thrace,’ Geogr. Reg. p. 433. 

Other oracles of Apollo. 

18 Strab. 813 rots dpyaios paddov fv ey rizy Kat 7 pavrinn cabddov a 
Ta xpnornpia, vuvi 8 odAcywpia xaréyet woAAN. 

t Phokis. Abai: Herod. 1. 46 [Kpoicos| dwemeparo say pavrye 
tay re év “EdAnot Kai rou év AcBun. Stamduwas dAXous GAA rovs péy és Sd 
ods leva, rovs 8€ és "ABas ras Swxéwv rovs 8¢ ds Awdaynry of d€ ries exer 
tmovro mapa re "Apcidpewy xal rapa Tpopdmor’ of 3€ ris MiAnoins és Bpayyr 
das. 8. 33 “ABas évOa fp ipdv "ArddXwvos mAovatoy, Onoavpoiel re xai drab 
pace moAdoict Katerxevacpevor' fy dé Kai rére kai vow earl ypnornproy airth 
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Steph. Byz. “ABa: médcs év rois Dwxedow, Evba iepdv AwddAwvos’ fv 8¢ rovro 
TO pavreiov pd tov ev Aeddhois. Soph. Oed. Zyr. goo: 
ovxére tov Gbexroy eius 
yas én oudaddy oéBoy, 
ov® és rov “ASac. vady 
ob8 ray 'O\upriay, 
ei py rade xepddaxra 
taow appdoe Bporois. 
'*? Thessaly. 
a At Korope: Nikand. Zhertaca 612: 
kat pupixns Ad{oco véoy mavaxapmea Odpvoy 
pavr év aif{noics yepdopior yy év 'Ard\\wy 
_parroouvas Koporaios ¢@jxaro ral Oéuy aydpar. 
Schol. 15. Mdyos 8¢ xat ZxvOar pupixivee pavrevovra Evry’ xai yap év wodrois 
rénos pdBdors pavrevorrat., .xai év AéeoBy 6’ AndAdov pupixns xrddow exes Obey 
kai puptcaios wadeirat, Ash. Mitth. 1882, p. 71, inscription found (?) on 
the site of Korope (? first century B. C.) iepéws Kpivwvos rov Tappeviovos panvos 
"Apeiou Sexary Kpivwy Lappeviovos ‘Opodteds 6 iepevs rod Ards rov "Axpaiov kat 
Asovuaddupos . . . Alodets 6 orparnyds rév Mayr7rey xat of orpatiryot Alwdley 
Tlayacirns ...Adeds .. . Alodeds xai of vopodvAaxes MeveAaos . . . "IdAntos 
cat Mévav8pos ... Kopomaios etray, émei ris médews pay Kal mpds rovs 
@Aovus Oeovs etoeBas Staxeipévns ovx yecora b€ Kai mpds tov ‘Amdddova roy 
Koporaioy xai ripwons rais émaverraras ripais dia ras evepyecias tas ims 
Tov beov mpodnAovvros bia rot pavreiou kal rata xowdv cal car’ i8iay éxdore 
mepi trav mpos tyleay Kai cwrnpiay aynxdyray, Sixaoy dé dott Kai Kade@s xo 
Svros dpxaiou rov pavreiov Kai mporeripynpevou oa mpoydvwr, mapaytvoperwy Bé 
cai fevov mredvar xi td ypnornptov moncacGai tiva mpdvotay emtpeAeoTepay 
THY méA TE THs KaTa TO pavTjoy evxogpias, Se8dxOar 77 BovAy nai ro Snug, 
Gray ouvreAntat Td pavtnoy mopeverOat rov det iepéa rov ’AmdAXwvos rop elpn- 
pévoy tnd ths méAews Kai Toy orpatnyav Kai vopoduAdcay ad éxarépas apxis 
éva kal mpurdvey éva kai rapiay cal roy ypayparea tov Geov xai roy mpopyrny, 
. . « Gray 8€ mapayivwvrat of mpoetpnuevor emt Td pavreioy Kai tHY Ovoiay 
émireXeowot xara Ta maTpia Kal kaddtepnowor, 6 ypaypareds Tov beod drovefda Ow 
Tas amoypadas tay BovAopéevwv xpnotnpiacOjvat kat rovrwy avaypaas ra dvd- 
para els Nevkapa tapaxpjya mpobdrw Td evkwpa mpd Tov vaov kai eicayéro 
cata TO éfns éxaorns dvaypadis avaxadovpevos, ei pn Tias ovyKexopytar mpo- 
ras elovéva... xadnoOwoay 8¢ of mpoyeypappeévor dv tp lepp xooplas év 
€aOjoe Aapmpais eorehavwpevr orepdvors Sadvivois dyvevovres Kal wndovres 
kat drodexduevot Ta mivdeia Tapa TOY pavrevopevov’ Grav b€ ouvredecOg 1d 
pavteioy éuBaddvres és ayytiov xarachpayicdcbwoay ry Te Tov oTpaTnyay TeV 
re vonopvAdkay odpayids Spoiws b€ cal 77 rou lepéws nal darwoay pévev év ro 
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lepp’ dua 8¢ ry jpépa 6 ypappareis rou beov mpovevtyxas To ayyeioy Kai éxie- 
£as rois mpoeipnucvas ras odpayidas avoikdrw nal... éxaoras awod:ddobe re 


mivaKia . . . TOUS xpnopoUs. 


b ? At Pagasai: Schol. Tzetzes, Hesiod. Scus. 70 ‘“HpaxXeidns 6 Dor 
rixds éy ro wept xpnornpiwy roy év Tlaydoas ‘And\Awva id Tpogenn 
Bpvcba gyai. 


Boeotia. 


#8 ‘Tegyra near Orchomenos: Plut. Pelop. 16 psxpdv two ra édy wes 
€orw *Aréddwvos Teupaiou cal pavreioy éxehetpevoy ov mavu srodup xpire. 
GAX’ dyps trav Mndixav fepale, ray mpopyreiay "Exexpdrous €xovros’ évravbe 
pvOodoyova: rév Gedy yever Oar’ nai rd pew wAnoioy Spos AnAos Kadeitras (behind 
the temple two streams called @oimé and "Edaia). Plut. De De. 
Orac. p. 412 B ev peév obv rois Mydixois "Exexpdrous mpodryrevorros, aved 
vixny kai xpdros moXéeuou Trois “EAAnow 6 Oeds. Steph. Byz. s.v. Téyupa... 
Thos 6 Andtos* rHv ArddAdAwvos yéveow ol pev ev Avxig, ol 8 €v Ande, of 8 @ 
Zwornpe ris "Artixys, of 8¢ év Teyopa tis Bowwrias paciv. 

1 Ptoon. 


® Herod. 8. 135 rov Irdov ’Amd\Nwvos 1d répevos. rovro d¢ ro ipa 
xahéerat pév rao, éort 8¢ OnBaiwv, xéerar d€ imep rs Koraisos Nipwns xpi 
obpei, dyyordrw *Axpapins médios, és rovro rd ipdy énel re wsapedbeww te 
Kadedpevov rovtoy Muy, érecOai of trav aorav aiperots avopas speis axe rot 
Kowov, ws amoypayouevous ra Oeomeeiv Epedre, cat mpdna Te roy mpdpare 
BapBdpe yAdoon xpav .. . pavat d¢ | Mov] Kapin paw yAdooy xpay. 

b Paus. 4. 32, 5 pact 8€ of OnBaios pedAovens ris payns ~verOai oduv 
év Aevxrpow és GAXa re drroateiAat ypnotnpia Kal épnoopevous rdw dv AcBabes 
Gedy. Aeyerat pév ovv cal ra mapa Tov 'Iopnviou kai rov Lr@ou, mpds dé ra 0 
“ABas te xpnobevra cat ra év Aedgois. 

°C. 1. G. Spl. 1. 2729 dvébee rp "Amd\Nom rq Urwiet (very early 
dedication, sixth century B.c.). Jb. 2734 [’Axpakqreceoot Etpoe Dreie 
(fifth century B.c., vide Bull. Corr. Hell. 1898, p. 244). 


d Bull, Corr. Hell. 1898, p. 243 "Axpnpuis Efpos Treig, fourth 
century. 
e Paus. 9. 23, 6 eivar dé "A@dpavros xai Oeysorovs maida rév Lreop, af 


od rp Te "Amd\\wm emixAnois nal rp sper rd dopa éyévero, “Agios ey res 
éreowy elpnxe. 

fC. I. G. Sept. 1. 2724 Evpethko dpxovros 'Emmovdeio Kopesveios tH 
"ArdAdove roy rpitroda avébeav Bowwrol, pavrevoapero T& bed xat asroddpros ri 
dyabay pavreiay Bowwrois (Circ. 300 B.C.). 2724° Bowrd "AwdAXers ree 
Kar’ ray papreiay ’Ard\Awvos rH TIrwiw. 4155 Oeomeies avéGeav "Awd\\en 
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Trwioe (fourth century B.c.). Vide Geogr. Reg. s. v. Akraiphiai, p. 436. 
? Oracle given by Ptoan Apollo to the Tanagraii: Demeter, R. 141. 


'88 Oracle of Apollo Ismenios: R. 1845. 


a C.D. G. Sept. 1. 2455 Urwiev Macros roe Iopevioe avéOeav (archaic 
inscription on bronze statuette of warrior). 

b Herod. 8.134 xat 87 xai és OnBas mpwra ws drixero |Mus] rovro pev Tp 
"Iopnvip *Amdd\d\om éxpnoaro’ eats 8¢ xard mep ev Odvpmin Ipoior airdét 
xpnornputfer Bat. 

¢ Schol. Soph. Oed. Tyr. 21 fore mapa rp “lopyve ‘Ardddevos fepdy. 
3:6 pyar [Zopordjs| pavreig orodg’ tovro 8€ deri rov Boy re 8d ray cpri- 
pwy éuavrevovro oi lepeis, Ss noe PiAdyxopos. 

d Plut. Lys. 29 Acyerar 8@ xai OnBaios bd tov WeAorovmoiaxdy méAepov 
ey “Iopnvin yevérOar xpnopdy dua thy re mpds Andip payny xat rH mpds 
‘AXuipro ravurny éxeivns Uotepov eres rpiaxooT@ yeroueyny mpounvuovra, *Hy 
d€ rovovros 

*Eoyariay medvAato AvKous Kapaxecot Soxevwv 
cal Adgoy 'Opyadi8yv, Sy adanné obrrore Aeire. 

e Paus. 9. 10, 2 gore 3€ Adgos ev Seba trav mude@v lepds ’Ardd\Awvos” 
cadeirat 3¢ 6 re Addos Kai 6 beds "Iopnuos, mapappéovrus rou worayov rauTy 
rov ‘Iopnviov, mpata pév dn Aibov xara tHv Ecoddy corw 'AOnva xai ‘Eppns 
dvopa(suevor Hpdvact’ roujoa 8¢ airév Sedias, ray 8¢ "AOnvay Aéyeras Exdras* 
pera 8€ 5 vads g@xoddunrar rd 8é dyadpa peylOa re lov re ev Bpayyxidas 
dori xai rd elBos obdey diaddpws Exov, dotis 8€ ray dya\pdrov Tovrwy Td 
Erepov elde xat roy cipyacpévoy ervbero, ob peyddn of copia kal rd érepov Geaca- 
perv Kavaxou moinna by émioracba. ds:adépovor 8€ rocdvde’ 6 piv yap év 
Bpayxidas xadxov, 6 8¢ "Iopnuds ore xédpov. “Eore 8° évravOa Xibos éd’ @ 
Mayra dacs ry Tetpeciou xabéfecOau, Cf. R. 267%. 

f Herod. 5. §9 iow d€ xai abrés Kadunia ypdppara ev tp ip rov *Amd)- 
Awvos rov ‘Iopyviov év OnByat tijct Botwrav emt rpimoci riot éyxeroAappera, 
ra TOAAG dpota édyra roice ‘lerexoict, 


8 Pind. Pyth. 11.1 
. +s Xpucéww és advrov rpirddmv 
O@ncavpév, Sy mepiadd’ éripace Aogias 
"Iopnnov 8 dvupate, adabéa partiov Odxop. 
h Paus. 4. 27, 6 (at the foundation of Megalopolis) ’Erapewovdas nat 
oi OnBaios Acovec xal 'Ardd\Awn voy ‘lopnvig. 


6 Apollo Zmddcos at Thebes: Paus. 9. 11, 7 tmép 8¢ roy Zeoppomornpa 
Aidov Boyds dory "ArddAAwvos erixAnow Erovsiov, meroinra 8é dro ris Téppas 
ray lepeiwy’ pavrixn 8¢ xabéornxev aitéht awd KAnSdvov, 7 87 Kal Zpupvaios 
pddtora ‘EAAnvev xpwpévous oida* ort yap Kat Zpupvaios drép ry méAw 
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xara rd exrds Tov reiyous KAnddvor iepdv. (Cf. Aristid. 1, p. 754 (Dind) 
rois pév tis KAnddvos Bapois mpoodvres BovdcineS by os eUnydrar’ dxover 
Pind. OJ. 6. 65 (at Olympia): 

évOa of drace Gnoavpoy didvpop 

pavroouvas, réxa pay Qwvay axovew 

Wevddar adyvworor. 

” Oracle at Eutresis: Steph. Byz. s.v. Eérpnow* xcopy [Bovwrias| 
... keiras 8€ mapa ri dddv Thy éx Ocomey cis TAarauds awayouvcay .. . af 
od ’AwdANwy Etrpnairns: xal iepdy avrov nal pavreiow ér8ofdéraroy. Ci. 
dedication, second century s.c., found at Eutresis, Evrpecredcetes *Amci- 
Aon, Bull. Corr. Hell. 1904, p. 430. 

6 At Hysiai near Plataea: Paus. 9. 2, 1 viv ér €p rois dpemrios raw 
‘Youmv vads dor “AmdAAwvos hulepyos xai ppéap iepdv’ wddat Se ex rou ppre- 
Tos xara Tov Bowwréy Adyoy €pavrevovro mivoyres. 

1 In Euboea: Strab. 445 ’OpoBias ev @ pavreiov hy dyevdecraror fy 
3¢ pavretoy Tov TeAwouvriov °AmdAAwvos. 


1 In Epiros: Ael. Vas. Anim. 11. 2 Gvovor 8é xai DrAws of "Haapore 
Te "Amd\Nwve cat airol xai may Sooy trav Lever éidnpdy dors, Kai roure oy TH 
peyiorny éopriy ayovot peas nuépas rou érous cepyny te kat peyadorpeny. fon 
d¢ dverov rq Oe@ GAcos, cai Exes kuKAM mepiBodos, Kai évdoy eict Spdxovres, rai 
rou Geov dbvppa otroi ye. 1 roivuv lépea, yur) wapbevos, wdapew pdm, om 
rpopny rois Spdxovor xopifer. éyovras 8é dpa trd ra» "Hreperay exyora 
rou év Aedgois [vbavos elva, dav pév ody otros wapeAOovcay thy lipaw 
mpoonvas Gedowvra kai ras tpodas mpobupws AdBwor, evOéveray re twodsiow 
Gpodoyoivras Kal €ros dvogov. dy 8€ éxAntwor péy alrny, uy) AdBecs 8 see 
Opéyes periypara, rdavayria tay mpoeipnyevoy of pee parrevovra:, of & 
€Ami{oums. 

1” Oracle of Apollo Avxeos at Argos: vide R. 7. 

2 In Lesbos: Schol. Aristoph. Vud. 144 €» AdoBy Namaiov ’ Awd)iers 
6 xpnopos Sobcis MéAom, airovyros airov avdOnpa rov Geov ryv dpva rip ypvey. 
€repa mapéxovrt xetunhia ‘5 Bovdopat dds, py Bi8ov 8 & py bédrw. hépa & 
TOY xpnopov rovToy Avrixdeldns é€v Trois wsorots. 


198 2In Crete: Anton. Liber. 25 |icropei Nixav8pos érepotoupévwr 8 


Kédpwva érepoiwy a’'| érei 3¢ ’Aoviay SAny FaBe Aowuds wat wodXoi dweOmers, . 


Gecopovs améoreday mapa Tov "Amd\Awva roy Toprumov’ nai abrots elev 6 bok 
Adocacba: dv0 rovs eprovvious Eeous’ En 8é xaramavoew abrovs rw paew 4 
dv0 dvaiy éxotoa: rapbévor Gipara yévowwro, Cf. R. 159. 

Asia Minor. 

4 ? At Chalkedon: C. J. G. 3794, inscription from Chalkedoa, pre- 
Roman period, mpopirns "Adavaiwr "Anod\Aopdreosl Head, Hist. Nes. 
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p- 438, coin, circ. 280-270 B.c., with type of ‘ Apollo naked, seated 
on omphalos.’ Lucian, Pseudomant, 10 rov ’Awdddwvos év re lep@ drep 
pyxarardy ¢ore trois Xadxndovioss. 

1% Near Parion in the plain of Adrasteia, shrine and oracle: vide 
Artemis, R. 79). 

196 At Zeleia on Mount Ida: Strab. 588 ré 3¢ pavreiov ev "Adpacreia 
€£ercipOn, xabdrep xai 15 év Zedeig. Cf. R. 173. 

17 At Gruneion near Myrina: Strab. 622 roAixmov Mupwvalwy Tpuntoy xai 
iepdy ’AnddXewvos Kal pavretoy apxaioy Kai vews roAdvredns AiBov Aevxov. (Cf. 
Hekataios, Miller, #. G. 7. 211.) Paus. 1. 21, 7 év Ipuvelp, %6a 
*AmdAAwvos xcdd\corov Ddcos dér8pwv xal nuépwy cai dca ray axaprev dopis 
ssapéxerai tiva f Beas ndovms. Serv. Verg. ci. 6.72 Varro ait vincla 
detrahi solita... qui intrarunt in Apollinis Grynaei lucum et fixa 
arboribus. In quo loco aliquando Calch’as et Mopsus dicuntur de 
peritia divinandi inter se habuisse certamen. Head, His/. Num. p. 481, 
coin-type of Apollo with lustral branch and omphalos. _ 

18 Near Magnesia on the Maiander: Livy 38. 12-13 Transgressi 
Maeandrum ad Hieran Comen pervenerunt: fanum ibi augustum 
Apollinis et oraculum: sortes versibus haud inconditis dare vates 
dicuntur. 

1 At Klaros near Kolophon: vide Artemis, R. 7944, 

® Paus. 7. 5, 4 dvo [lepa] ove éferpyaopéva ’AmdAdwvos, rd Te €v Bpayyi- 
Sais tis MiAnoias xai €v KAdpe ty Kodopovior, 

b Jd. 7. 3, 1 Kodoparo: ro pér lepdv év KAdpe xai ro pavreioy €x madao- 
tarou yevérOat vopifovow® éxdvrwy 8¢ Ere tiv yay Kapay adixecOa aviv és 
airiy mpwrous rov “EAAnyxov Kpiras. 

¢ Strab. p. 642 7 Koropeov dds “lorexy nal ro mpd airs Gdoos ’AndA- 
Aewvos, vy P kal pavreiov iy madkadv (Meineke, corr. éors). 

d Bergk, Anacreontea 11: 

oi 8¢ KAdpouv map’ 3x6us 
Aadmpspao doiBov 
AdAoy midvres vowp 


pepnvéres Bodow. 

e Jambl. De Myst. 3. 11 of 8€ dep midvres xabdwep 6 év Kododham 
depevs rov KAapiou ... of 8€ €€ varwy aruttduevoe xabarep ui ev Boayyidas 
mpopyrides .. . To 87 ev KoAopan pavreiov . . . elvar yap myyjy ey ole Kara- 
yelp Kai an’ airas meiv tov mpopyrny ... éy tis raxrais rut, lepoupyoy 
WOAAGY yevoueray mpdrepoy mudvra xpnopepseiv, ovKES Spwpevov Trois sapovos 
Bewpois . . . xai mpd Tov mivew ovTws dovret THY Nuépuy GAny Kai vera Kal ev 

Dd2 
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lepois ruciv dBaras te wANOE Kal éavrdv avaxexopnxey apydpevos evbovow, 
Cf. Dionysos, R. 41. 

f Plin. 2, § 232 Colophone in Apollinis Clarii specu lacuna est cuiss 
potu mira redduntur oracula, bibentium breviore vita. 

& Tac. Ann. 2. 534 non femina illic, ut apud Delphos, sed certs 
e familiis et ferme Mileto accitus sacerdos numerum modo consulta- 
tium et nomina audit ; tum in specum degressus, hausta fontis arcani 
aqua, ignarus plerumque litterarum et carminum, edit responsa vers- 
bus compositis super rebus quas quis mente concepit. Et ferebator 
Germanico per ambages, ut mos oraculis, maturum exitium cecinisse. 

bh Ael. Nat. Anim. 10. 49 idig 8€é nal év ry KAdpp réy Asds eai Anress 
rip@ow of KAdpus xai wav 1d ‘ENAnuxdy. Euseb. Pracp. Ev. 4. 2, 8 si 
oar Td ev Acdghois lepov ; mov 6 Mvbtos ; 6 KAdptos ; mov cai 6 Awdepaios; 

i Ov. Fast. 1. 19 ° 

Pagina iudicium docti subitura movetur 
Principis, ut Clario missa legenda Deo. 

k Macrob. Sa/. 1. 18, rg Consultus Apollo Clarius quis Deorum 

habendus sit qui vocatur Iao ita effatus est 

paleo réy mdvrwv vmarov Geoy éupev ‘laa, 

xeipare prev tr Aidnv, Aia 8 etapos apxopevato, 

"HéAwow 8 Oépevs, petomampov 38 dB8pdv ‘law. 
Huius oraculi vim, numinis nominisque interpretationem . .. exsecutus 
est Cornelius Labeo in libro cui titulus est de Oraculo Apollinis 
Clarii. 

1 C.J. L. 3. 2880, inscription found at Corinium in Dalmatia: Ds 
Deabusque secundum interpretationem Clarii Apollinis. 26. inscrip- 
tion in Museum at Newcastle almost identical. 

m Tripod on fourth and third century coins of Kolophon, with head 
of Apollo KAdpios, Head, Ast. Num. 493. 

n Lucian, Alexand. § 29 cides 8€ rovs ev KAdpp nai Advpors wai Maddy 
kai avrovs evSoxipotvras én Ty Sola pavrixy Tavrp. 

o At Corinth: Paus. 2. 2, 8 ’ArdAAwy érixAnow KAapics éori. 

300 At Didyma or Branchidai near Miletos: vide R. 58, 199%, 185°, 
2734. 

® Herod. 6. 19 ipo» 8é ro ev Acduporos 6 nds Te Kal Td xpnoTHpLoy owe 
Gevra evenipmparo. 

b Id. 1. 157 [€v Bpayxidgor] fv yap aird& pavrnioy éx wadaiov Bprperer, 
tT) "loves re mavres xai Alodées edberav xpterOas. 


© Paus. 7. 2, 4 rd be iepdy rd dv Aidvpors rot "AmdAAcpos cal 1d payrede 
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| €orw dpxadrepoy h xara thy “lovey écoiknsw. 5. 13, IN €ore 8€ nai dy 
Asvpos rav MAngiov Bwpds, éroinbn 8¢ bd ‘HpaxAdous rod OnBaiov, naba ol 
Manovos A€yovow, ard rev iepeiav rou aiparos, 

d Steph. Byz. s.z. Ai&upa’ rémos nai parreioy Madnrou dgduepopevovy Aue 
«ai "Amd\\on. 

e Strab. p. 634 pera rd Hoceidiov rd MaAnoioy éfns cori ro payreioy rod 
Asdupéws *Ard\Nwvos 1d ev Bpayxidas avaBdvrt Scov derwxaidexa oradious® 
<verpnobn 8 imo Képtou .. . vorepow 8 of MiAnotoe peyoroy year TaY mdvTwp 
xatecxevacay’ Scéperwe S€ ywpis cpopys 81a rd péyeOos* Kadpns your xaroixiay 
4 rou onxou mepiBoros dé8exrat cai GAgos évrés re xai exrds mwoduredés. GAOL 
8€ onxot TO pavreioy Kai Ta iepa cuvexovary. 

f Konon 44 adres rére Bpayxos mpovornxes rou te iepov Kut rou payreiou 
. - . moueiras 8¢ avror [waida] 6 Bpdyxos xai dyyehov ray pavyreupdrey, Evdyye- 
Aov dvouacas’ otros nBnoas to Bpayxou pavtreiow éfede£aro, cui apyn yévous 
Evayye\dav mapa Manoias éyevero. Cf. Lact. Plac. ad Stat. Zhed. 8. 
198 (from Varro) Templum ei (Brancho) factum est, quod Branchiadon 
nominatur. Et Apollini et filio pariter consecrata sunt templa, quae 
ab osculo Branchi sive certamine puerorum Philesia nuncupantur. 
Cf. R. 58. 

& Euseb. Praep. Ev. 5. 16 (from Porphyry’s mepi ras x Aoyiwy 
-pirooopias): 

pupa pév yains parrnia Oéoxeda vor 

€Brve6n, mryyai re xat doOpata siwqevra’ 

pourp 3 nedip hacomuBpdre cicér’ eacw 

év Acdupwy yuados MuxaAniov evOeov vdwp, 
HuOavés +’ ava méfav imai Dapyactoy airus, 

Kai xpavan Kdapin, rpnxd ordua horBados oudijs. 

h Jambl. de Adyst. 3. 11 nai pay ye ev Bpayxidas yun xpnoppdis, etre 
paBdov Exovea thy mparas td Geod twos mapadobecicay, mAnpovTa rhs Oeias 
avyns, etre emt dfovos xabnpévn mpodéye To péAXoy, etre ros médas f xpaone- 
Sdv te réyyovca r@ UdaTt, } ex tov Vdaros arpsfopevn Séxerar roy Gedy, €& 
dravrev rovrev énirndeia mapacxevafopern mpos ryv vrovoxny efaber abrov 
peraAapBavei, 

i Strab. p. 814 (at the oracle-shrine of Ammon) etvas 8 ody Sonep cv 
Acrois xat Bpayyxidas ras amobeorrices 81a Aéyor, GAAG vevpact Kai cupSs- 
Los To mAdoy .. . mpoorpaypdet B€ rovros 6 KadXNroGevns Ste tov "AwddAwvos 
ro €v Bpayxidas pavretov éxXedoerdros, €£ Grov To lepdy Umd tov Bpayyxiday 
GeavAnro émi Réptou mepoicdvrwy, éxdeAownvias d¢ Kal ris Kpnys, rére 7 Te 
«pnvn davagyxot Kal payreia moda of MiAnoiwy mpéoBers xopioaey els Méepdw 
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mepi ths ex Aws yeveoews rou ‘Adefdvdpry Kat THs evopems mept “Appada 
plxns, «7X. 

k Dittenb. Sy//. 391 (oracle consulted by the Milesians in the fourh 
century B.C.) 4 8¢ dv 6 feds Geonion, ol pev Oeonpéra eicayye:darecu as 
éxadnoiay, 6 8¢ 3jpos axovoas Bovkevoag Ow Sres mavra mpaxOnoeras dxodovbus 
ri tov Ceov ocvpBovad7. 

1 C. [. G. 2852, donations of Seleukos II to Apollo Didymaios: cf. 
2855. Most inscriptions from Branchidai dated ext crehavnddpov roi 
dciva and mpodyrevovros rov deiva, C.J. G. 2881 mpoparns cai xerapys 
kal maddy cywvobérns ray peycdov Ardupeiov . . . Baoitevs (Roman period). 
2868 saidov xoprryos . . . avAnrns. 

m Diod. Sic. 19. 90 ¢» Bpayxidas atrov yxpnornpin{opevov rov bew 
mpocayopevoa: Sédevoy Bagiréa. 

n Paus. 1. 16, 3 ZéAeveds €otey 6 MiAnoiots rov yadxouy xaramespes 
’ArddAwva és Bpayxidas, dvaxopicberra és "ExSdrava ta Mndiad iad Repfov. 


© Plin. 5. 112 oppidum oraculum Branchidarum appellatum nunc 
Didymaei Apollinis. Tac. Aan. 3. 63 propiora Sardianos; Alexandri 
victoris id donum. Neque minus Milesios Dareo rege niti. Sed 
cultus numinum utrisque Dianam aut Apollinem venerandi. 


P Conon 33 peéxpt vey xpnornpiov ‘EAAnuxcav Sv iopevy pera Aedgois 
xpdrioroy dpoAoyeiras Td Tey Bpayxidav. 

a Julian, Episi, 62 énednep cipi xara piv ta matpa péyas dpyupas, 
ZAaxov 8é viv Kai rod Ardupaiov. 

r Ta Advpea, games at Miletos: Head, Hist. Num. p. 505. 


*! Oracle at Patara in Lycia: Herod. 1. 182 év Hardpow ris Aveigsy 
mpdpartis rou Oeou, éredy yévnrar ov yap dv aie €ore xpnornproy ards" xem 
8¢ yévnrat, réte Gv ovyxaraxAnierat Tas vuxtas ~ow ev rp mp Vide R. 108. 
Max. Tyr. Diss. 14. 1 “Iwva €v KAdpp § Avasov dv Kavby, % Bowwsror @ 
"Iopnviov, rovrous Gmavras ob Oavpales te Satori donpepar ovyytyvopévon. 
Coin-type of Patara showing ‘ Apollo Patareus, standing between the 
omphalos, on which is perched a crow, and the tripod round which the 
serpent twines’: Head, Hist. Num. p. 578. 


#2 ? At Telmessos ? in Caria: Herod. 1. 78 avriza 8€ érepme [Kposos| 
Geonpérous és rav éEnynréwv TeApnooéwy. Head, Hist. Num. p. 532, coin- 
type of Telmessos, ? Carian or Lycian, third century s.c., Apollo oa 
omphalos holding arrow. Hell. Journ. 1896 (Carian inscription), 
P- 234 drocreitavros Tovedwviov xpnoapdvou rp ‘AwdAkamn . . . Eypqow 
6 Oeds veaOas Acnov Kat Gpewov avrois DacKopevos kal ripeow xabdwep cai 
mpéyova, Aia Llarppoy kai ’Ardd\Awva TeAeyeooot padéovra nai Moipas cal 
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Beau Mnyrépa.. .. |. 36 ry 8¢ Seurépa [pnvis ‘Eppadvos| Ove Ad Larpoe 
kpiov kal ‘ArdANwvs TeAepercod pedeovrs xpioy xai Moipats xptdy xat Oeey 
Mnrpi aiya. 


70S At Kuayéas in Lycia: Paus. 7. 21, 13 Kuavedy 8€ rav mpds Auxig 
wAnotairara xpnotnpwov ‘Andddwrds cote Oupféws, mapéxerar 3é V8wp Td pos 
rais Kvaveas éow enddvra twa és thy mryniy dpolws mdvra éndoa bed 
BedoacGa:, 


#4 At Sura: Steph. Byz. s.v. Zotpa’ pavretoy Avaias, rept of Hodvyappds 
gnow év Aveaxois' ‘dnmov viv dpeap Oardoons rémos Tovpios xadovpevos.’ 
Plut. De Solert. Anim. p. 976 C mepi Zotpay ruvOdvopat xdpyy év ry Auriga 
Peddov peragy xai Mupwv, xabelopevous én’ iyGvow, Sorrep olwvois, diaparrev- 
ecba téxyn tii cal Adyp Aikers nal quyds nal dio~es emocxorovvras. el. 
Nat. Anim. 12. 1 Mupéwy trav évy Avxig xddmos dort cai exes mryqy, wat 
évravOa veas ‘Amdd\Awvds eos, xaid rovde Tov Oeod iepeis xpéa pooyeaa diaomei- 
pet tov To Bem reOupevar, dpoi re vi ixGves dOpdot mpooveovar, Kai Trav Kpedy 
eabiovow ota diprov Kadovpevor Batrupdves. Kai xaipovow ol Gucavres, cal ryy 
rovtey Saira motevovow elvai aqiow Srrav adyabnv, cal Aéeyovow Tewy eivat 
tov Oedv, &idrs of iyOves everAnoOnoay rav xpeov. ef 8€ rais ovpais aita és 
rnyv yyy exBadouv Gomep ovy ariudoavres xat pvoapa xpivayres, rovro 8) Tov 
Geod pins eivat memiorevrat. yvwpilovar 8€ kal rHy Tov lepéws havyv oi lyOves, 
cai braxovoavres pev evppaivovar 8+ obs KéxAnvrat, rovvavrioy 8€ 8pacarres 
Avmover, C. 1. G. 4303% k ’ArdAAwm oupie (dedications of Roman 
period). Cf. Plin. WV. 7. 31.18 fons Limyrae transire solet in loca 
vicina portendens aliquid mirumque quod cum piscibus transit: responsa 
ab his petunt incolae cibo quem rapiunt adnuentes: si vero eventum 
negent, caudis abigunt. Cf. inscription on imperial coin of Limyra, 
Amupéwv xpnopds, Brit. Mus. Cat., ‘Lycia, Pl. xiii. 7, 9 (head of 
Apollo on coins of Limyra second century B.c. /d. 3-6). 


08 In Cilicia: Diod. Sic. (p. 519) Excerp. 32. 1 Ade€dvdpov... 
xpnornptafopevou xara thy Kidtxiay eva daov 'ArdAXwvos Laprnsoviov iepoy 
eva. Cf. Brit. Mus. Cat., ‘ Lycaonta,’ &c., p. li, fourth-century coins 
of Holmi, with type of Apollo Sarpedonios: the same on coins of 
Seleukia. 0. p. Ixiv. 


© At Daphne near Antioch: Ammian, Marcell. 22. 12 lulianus 
venas fatidicas Castalii recludere cogitans fontis, quem obstruxisse 
Caesar dicitur Hadrianus mole saxorum ingenti, veritus ne, ut ipse 
praecinentibus aquis capessendam rempublicam comperit, etiam alii 
similia docerentur. 


207 ? At Hybla in Sicily: Athenae. p. 672 E rav Kapév deordapovia 


weptaxeOevreav, ext To pavreioy tov Beov mapayevoperwy eis “YBXay. 
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27a At Leuke Akte in Libya: Svad. Jar. Aeg. § 14 iepov ’Axd- 
Awvos, érionpoy xpnornpioy cat V8wp exer mapa To lepdv. 


Apollo as god of healing: vide R. 221%4,. Geogr. Reg. 5.i. 
Laconia (Boiai), p. 441. Cf. Athena, R. 65. 


28a Tardy [Uawv, Matoy, Mawnos:.. Schol. Hom. Od. 4. 232 Dane 
larpes Oeav, otx 6 airés rp *ArdAAwM, GAAd Kexwpiopevos’ rapa pérTos ras 
yeworepos 6 autos vopi{eras eivat’ nai ‘Hoiodos paprus ort Tov €repoy elvas tw 
Tlasnova rov ’ArdAAwvos Aéywr’ ei py "AmddAdwv SoiBos trex Gardrow cosca 
¥ rai Lawjwy bs drdvray pdppaxa oi8ev. Schol. Aristoph. Plus. 636 Daur 
peév vpvos early eis Ard\Awva emi ravoe Noo gocpevos, GAAG Kal emi wavon 
mot¢pov. Ei. Magn. p. 131, 38 év rois mao, péAAovres aworke. 
Procl. Chrestomath. (Gaisford, p. 381) 1d wadawdv idiws drevépero (6 Tatar 
rp “ArdAXwm Kai ri ‘Aprégede emi xatamavoa Aowpey Kai vicwy gddperos. 
Cf. R. 98. Plut. p. 745 B rovs iarpovs "AmdAAwm Daan ypapevous xavra. 


b Hay at Athens: C. /. A. 1. 210 ‘ArddAwvos Hasévos (temple 
accounts, circ. 428 B. C.). 


c¢ At Oropos: Paus. 1. 34, 3 "Qparios »v.ds ré dorw "Auduapdor ... 
mapexeras 3¢ 5 Bopds pépn’ To pev ‘Hpaxdéovs wat Atos xai "ArdAXwrds ton 
Tlasavos, Cf. Athena, R. 111. 


d At Selinus: C. J. G. Sic. It. 260 ’ArddA@vos Masavos °AGavaias (fifth 
century B. C.). 


e In Lydia: Bull, Corr. Hell. 1887, p. 94 iepets yevdpevos ‘Pays 
"Ard\Awm Haram (first century B. c.). 


#9 Dedications at Epidauros, ’ArdAAwm "AoxAnmp (? = *ArdAder: cai 
"AokAnmup)|, Cavvad. Fourlles 20, 24, 112, 132. Eph. Arch. 1884, 
p. 26 ’AwdAAwme Kai "Aokdym@ ovyyvapoow 6 iepeds ‘EXixdy. Collitz, Deal. 
Insch. 3301 Irpdrov Orwvis "Apyeioe rdvs vidvs "AwdAwn *Ackramep evye 
..« Apyeion éroincay, Vide Geogr. Reg. s.v. Epidauros, p. 440. 


210 Apollo *Axéowos: Paus. 6. 24, 6 "HAcios é» rq bwalOpe ris ayopat 
ra émavéorara vads dort kai dyaApa “AndAd\wvos Axeciou’ onpaivos 3 dy re 
Svoua ovdéy re GAXoioy fh 6 xaAovpevos ’Adefixaxos ins "APnvaiey. 


11 Apollo "Adegixaxos: vide R. 48, 98. Paus. 1. 3, 4 (at Athens) 
mpd 8€ rod ved [rou Hlarppou ’AmddAwvos! roy pew Aewxdpnys, dv 8é xadoiow 
"Arefixaxoy Kddapis eroinge. 1d 8€ Svoua rp Gep yeréoOa A€yovow on ry 
Aowpwdn ohios vécor dpov ro IleAorovvycioy rodepep mélovcay Kata pavrevps 
énavoer ex AeAdav. Cf. Paus. 10. 11, 5 KAcavaios 8¢ ériécOnoar per cari 
76 atré *AOnvaias Ud vdoou ths Aoweddous, xara 8 pavrevpa dx Aehgor 


oF wae . 
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<bvaav rpdyov avicxovre ert TH Hig, Kai, eUpayro yap Avow TOU KaKoU, Tpdyorv 
XaAKovy dromeprover TE *AroAAOM. 


713 ? AeAdinos, private dedication at Athens: C. /. A. 3. 138 Tuxyow 
iyseias Aepui (circ. 100 A. D.). 


#13 Apollo ’Em«ovpios at Phigaleia (cf. R. 103): Paus. 8. 41, 7 ev d¢ 
TP avTH xwpiow ré dors Kadovpevoy Bacoat xat 6 vads rov *AmdAAwyos TOU 
’Emixoupiou, didov Kat avrés Kat 6 dpodos... 1d 8€ dvopa éyévero Tp "ArdAAwr 
émuoupnoayrs éni vdom Aomodea. Pat Lykosura: see Geogr. Reg. s.v. 
Arcadia, p. 441. 


74 Apollo "Iarpés: Lycoph. Cass. 1207: 
xpnopois ‘larpou Aeviou Teppuww6éws. 
Aristoph. Av. 585: 
«0 6 y “ArdAdwy larpds y dv idobw pucbodope: 8¢. 

in Apollonia Pontica: Dumont, A/élanges d Arch. p. 459, n. 111, 0.7 
xricas THY wok pera THY Exrtwow...’AmddAdkon Intrppe, Cf. inscription on 
two coins (proved to belong to Apollonia) ’ArdAAwpos ‘Iarpod, Jahrd, d. 
d. Inst. 1898, p. 169. In Olbia: Latyschev, /aser. Or. Sept. Pont. Fux. 
I. 93 ‘O[ABtoroXirys| "Amwcdr\om 'I[nrp~i? Ld. 2. 6, near Pantikapaion, 
ZrparoxAns trép warpds rov davrov .. . iepyoapevov ‘ArdAdave "Intpy aveOnxev 
Aevxwvos dpxyovros Boomdépov. Cf. td. 10, 15. Near Phanagoria: 
td. 2. 348. 


*15 Apollo Képvdes in Messenia: Paus. 4. 34, 7 €« Kopédms 8€ ws 
Sysonxovra cradiovs mpoedOdvts "ArdéANwves éorw lepov mpds Oaddoon ripas 
€xov" apxaérardy re yap Adym ro Meconviwy dori, xai voonpata 6 beds 
lara Képudov 8€ "AndAAwva dyopafovar’ rovro pév 89 Edavoy, Tov 
"Apye@ra 8€ yadxovr cori 1d dyadpa’ avabeivas 8¢ ace rovs év rH ’Apyot 
s\evoavras. 


16 Apollo Madedras. (Steph. Byz. s.v. Madtevs’ nodis éravupos rev 
Madtéov ... gore kat Madsaxos xddsros, é€yeras cab Madeadrns.) 


® ? At Athens: £ph. Arch. 1884, p. 83, inscription, ? circ. 400 B.C. 
on three stone fragments, ’AcxAnmov" Maydovos* ’AmdA\wvos Madedrov. 
In the Peiraeus: ph. Arch. 1885, p. 87, inscription found near 
Zea :—O@ecoi* xata rade mpobverbas Madeaty ménava tpia, Awdd\Aov mérava 
rpia, ‘Epp ménava tpia, “lacot mérava rpia, Llavaxeig méxava rpia, xvoly 
génava Tpiu, Kuvyyerats nérava tpia, . . . EVOvdnuos ’EXevoinos icpeds "AcKdn- 
gov ras orndas awOnxe tas mpos trois Bwpows €v ais ra mérava mperos 
é€exacaro, & xpy mpodverOa (? fourth century B.c.). 
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b At Trikka in Thessaly: Eph. Arch. 1885, p. 70, Isyllos-Inscr. 


l. 26: 
mpa@ros Mados érevéev "Ardéd\\wvos Madedra 
Bopdy xai Ovoias myAdioey répevos. 
ovde xe Geacadias ev Tpixkyn metpabeins 
els advrov xaraBas "AckAnmoi, « py ep ayvou 
mpa@rov ’Anrdé\\wvos Bwpot Ovoas Madedra. 

¢ Epidauros: 7d. |. 1 “IovAos Ewxpdrevs "Emdavpios dv€Onxe *Awd\ion 
MaNedra xai AoxAam@ (? fourth century B.c.). Cf. Demeter, R. 36. 
Paus. 2. 27, 7 “Opn & eoriv trép rd ddaos rd re Tirftoy xai Erepor dvopa(e- 
pevov Kuvdpriov, Madedrov 8€ ‘AndAAwvos lepdy év ait@, rovro per on tas 
apxatov. ra dé ddda Oca mepi rd iepdy rod Madearov xal ¢Aurpoy xpyvgs & $ 
td Udwp avdAdEyerai aodior Td ex Tov Geov, "AvTwvives cal raira "Emdavpun 
eroinge. Cf. § 6 *Avrwvivos aynp tis ouyKxAnrov BovAns é€p ypev .., 
éroinge xai ‘Yyeiag vady wat “AoxAnmi@ xai "Andd\dou érixAnow Alyumtios. 
Eph, Arch. 1883, p. 149, inscription of late period, "AwdAAws: Madears 
Swrfps 6 iepers Awoyéms. Cf. 1b. p. 237 Te8. KAavd... .’AmdAXwve Madedrg 
kat coript "Aockinm@. Cf. 26. 1899, p. 19. 

d Sparta: Paus. 3.12, 8 Aaxedatporiow 8¢ ors pew "AwdAXwvos ’ Acpeire 
Bopcs, €ore 3° errovopa(spevov Paonmroy iepov Tins’ *Aré\Aww 8 imép aurd pr 
rat Madedrns. Cf. Geogr. Reg. s.v. Laconia, p. 441 (Malea). 

© Selinus east of Sparta: Ash. Afitih. 1878, pl. i, p. 17 Kappes 
(? XdptAos, 80 Roehl, 7. G. A. 57) dvéOnxe rp Madedra:, inscription oa 
bronze figure of warrior of Peloponnesian style, sixth century B.c. 


f ? At Prasiai, on east coast of Laconia: dedication found in the 
vicinity, small bronze goat with inscription Madeara, Roehl, Z. G. A. 89. 


&® Thera: C. I. G. Inscr. Mar. Aeg. 3. 372 ‘Ard\\wvos Madecrs 
Xatpirmedayv, fourth century B.C. 


™7 Apollo Aoiyos: Macrob. 1. 17, 15 Lindii colunt Apollinem 
Aoipeov, hoc cognomine finita pestilentia nuncupatum. Eadem opinio 
sospitalis et medici dei in nostris quoque sacris fovetur. Namque ; 
Virgines Vestales ita indigitant ‘ Apollo Medice, Apollo Paean.’ 


*18 Apollo OvAws at Rhodes (? at Athens also): vide Artemis, R. 79°, 
102. At Miletos and Delos: Strab. 635 OdAcov *AswdAAwva xadovoi rue 


, ? 
kai MiAnoror xai Andsot, olov bytaotiKdy Kai TaswmKdy. 


#19 Apollo Zernp in Ambrakia: vide R. 1338, 154. At Athens: vide | 
Zeus, R. 87%. At Epidauros : vide supra, R. 216°. At Ios: Bull | 
Corr. Hell. 1877, p. 136, no. 57 iepeis Zarqpos *AwéAd\wvos (Roman | 
period). With Zeus Soter at Eumeneia in Phrygia: Zeus, R. 128. | 
Cf. Zeus, R. 128P. 
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*° Apollo ‘Ymepredearms in Laconia: ph. Arch. 1884, p. 81, in- 
scription on bronze bands found in Laconia, near Epidauros-Limera 
and Asopos, Swodpwv mupoddpos *“ArdAAwvos ‘Yreprededrou *Emdavpios. 
Cf. inscriptions in Collitz, Dyalect. Inschr. 4537-4549. Eph. Arch. 
1900, pp. 155-158 [decrees of 6 dapos r&v Koruprarav] dvabévrw eis rd 
iepoy rov ‘Amd\Awros tov ‘Ymepredeata. Paus. 3. 22, 10 éore 8 ev TH yG 
ravury xai iepdv "AcxAnmiov oradia dréxov Os mevrnxovra ‘Acanov’ rd 8€ ywpioy 
€vOa ro "AokAnmetoy ‘YrepreAcarov dvopdfover. 

#1 Apollo with Asklepios: cf. R. 275,161,209. Geogr. Reg.s.v. 
Achaia (Aegira), p. 442. 

® At Megalopolis: Paus. 8. 32, 5 ’AoxAnmov Hasdds iepdv’ rovrov peév 
87 1d dyadpa dpOdv meroinras mmxvaiov pddiora, ‘ArdAdwvos 8¢ €v Opdvy xabn- 
ras roday ££ ovx aroveov peyebos. 

b At Kos: Arch. Anz. 1903, p. 10, inscription on base of statue 
found on site of temple of Asklepios, igpeta "AcxAamod ‘Yyeias "Hmiovas 
"AmédAwvos Aadiov Aarovs Bacikews Evpevous. 


¢ At Rhodes: Bull. Corr. Hell. 1880, p. 139, third century B.c., 
inscription of 16 xowdy ray épauoray Mentioning rd répevos rou ’AcKxAamov 
Kai tov "AméAXovos xai ras ‘Adpodiras. 


d Kyzikos: Hell. Journ. 1903, p. 89, joint-temple. 


©? At Syracuse: Cic. Verr. 2. 4, 127 signum Paeanis ex aede 
Aesculapii, praeclare factum, sacrum et religiosum, non sustulisti? .. . 
atque ille Paean sacrificiis anniversariis simul cum Aesculapio apud 
illos colebatur. 

t Agrigentum: 74. § 93 Agrigenti nonne eiusdem P. Scipionis 
monumentum, signum Apollinis pulcherrimum, cuius in femine literulis 
minutis argenteis nomen Myronis erat inscriptum, ex Aesculapii 
religiosissimo fano sustulisti ? 


"#2 The god of purification: vide R. 1. 


% Achilles purified in Lesbos by Apollo Artemis and Leto: vide 
Artemis, R. 79°. 


b Apolline purification of Orestes and Theseus at Troezen: vide 
R. 273°. 


¢ Schol. Arist. Pax 1071 Gedmopnos ev rp O ra@v Scdurmixov adda re 
moAAa Tept Touvrov tov Baxidos iorope: mapadoga cal ort more ray A\axedatpo- 
viay Tas yuvaixas paveioas éxdOnpe, AnddAAwvus ToUTats ToUTOY KaOuprny Sovtds. 
Cf. Paus. 2. 7, 8, at Sikyon, 6 vads [rod *Amdddwvos) Ears pev ev rq viv 
ayopa, ro b¢ €£ apyns A€yovow avrov vd Ipoirov romOyvar’ ras yap oi Ovya- 
répas évravda tH pavias mavcagGa. Cf. 264), 
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d Schol. Demosth. 47. 68 [’A@nvgce) tpeis yivovras' tzyrrat| Tvbdypqere, 
ols pédes xabaipew rovs év dye enoynbevras. Cf. Demosth. 23. 73. 
e Diog. Laert. 1, § 110 “AOnvaions rp Acie Karexopevos Expnee + 
IIv6ia xaOnpat rny modu. 
f Plat. Laws 865 A ef ris doy dméxreve twa pidvoy . . . xabapbeis cava 
rov ex Aedhav xomicbévra mepi rovTwy répor, éorw xabapds. 
& Paus. 2. 30, 3 pact 8é vi Kpyres .. . Kappavopos rov xaOnpavros ’Axdd- 
Awva emi hévy rq MvOavos maida E0Bovdopy civa. Cf. R. 264%, 273. 
h Aesch. Lumen. 62 : 
larpdparvres 8 dart Kui repucxdmos 
kal row dddos Swpdrev Kxabdpacos. 
3 Apollo dworpémaos at Athens: R. 2744. Cf. Dionys. R. 123. 
Aristoph. Av. 61: 
“AmoAXoy amorpémate, Tov yaopnparos, 
74 Apollo Acraios ? at Magnesia on the Maiander: on coin of Geta. 
Mionnet 3, p. 152. 
The god of the arts and sciences. Cf. R. 256. 
%5 Stesichor. Frag. 50: 
pada roe peAoray . 
matypoouvas re didec podras tr *AmdAdwv’ 
xadea 8€ orovayis *Aidas €Aaxer. 
Hom. Hymn Apoll. 20: 
mavtn yap rot, PoiBe, vopoi BeBAnara pds. 
Pind. Pyth. 5. 59: 
Bapevay voowy 
axéopar dv8pecor cat yurati vepe 
nopev te xiBupw didwoi re 
Moicay ois dv ébedn 
dmdXepoy ayayor 
és mpanidas ebvopiay. 
Apollo AtAasrns on Roman imperial coin of Magnesia on the Maiander, 
with a figure of Apollo Kitharoedos: Head, /#s/. Num. go2. Paus. 
2. 22, 9 (at Argos) Sdxada pynpd dori, ds ro afAnpa ro TvOcxoy spires 
nuAnoev ev Aedgois’ xai ro €xOos ro ‘Amdd\Awm Stapévoy és Tovs avAnras én 
dd Mapavov kai ris dpidAns rov TAnvov mavOqvas dia rovrow Soxet roy Yaxe- 
dav. Id, 2. 7, 9, at Sikyon, aidovs dvareOqvai hacw évraida |év re vod 
rou ’AmdéAXwvos! rots Mapovov. Jd. 9. 35, 3 Kai AyyeAior re «ai Texraios 
of ye roy ‘Andd\dXwva épya{cpevar Andios rpeis eroingay emi tH xetpi avToi 
Xdpiras. Plut. De Afus. 1136 A ob pdvn 8€ xbipa *AmdAXwvos, GAXG Kai 
avAnrixns Kai xOaptotixns evperns 6 Beds. Andoyv 8 éx trey yopey xal rer 
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Avoid, ds mpooiyov per’ avdav t@ Gep, xaOamep GAdor re Kal Adxaios év rive 
Tov Upvev loropet, «ai ev And 8€ rov dyadparos airov adidpvois exe év 
pev ty Seka réfov, ev d€ 17 apiotepa Xapiras, rev THs povowuhs opyavey 
éxdorny Te €xoveav’ f pév yap Avpay xparei, n B€ avdous, 7 BE ev peop mpooKel- 
pen Exes tp ordpars avptyya. . .. GAdoe dé Kai avrov roy Gedy haow 
avAjoa, xabarep icropet 6 dptoros peA@y momunrys "AAxpav’ 7 8é€ Kopiwra rat 
&8ax6qvai gyot tov "ArddXwva in’ "AOnvas avdeiv, Athenae. p. 628a (from 
Philochoros) rév "ArdAAwva peb? yovyxias cai rafews wéArovres. Plut. De EI. 
§ 9, p. 389 C gdover ro péev [Atcoviow| SiOvpapBixad péAn maddy peord rai 
petraBodjrs, ... TH 8€ watava, rerayperny kal oadppova povoar. Cf. Proclus 
(Phot. Bé/. p. 320 (Bekk.) Xpuvod@eus 5 Kpns mparos otody xpnoduevos 
€xmperet kai xtOdpay dvadaBov eis pipnow rov *AmddXwvos pdvos joe vdpov. 
*°6 Apollo Aovaxray (?): Hesych. s. v. rév "AmdéAAwva Ocedropmos. 


7 Apollo ’Evayouos at Erythrai: R. 100. Apollo Movaoaios at 
Megara: Le Bas, Mégar. 25 Movodp kai Geot Kaicapos, cai Airoxpdaropos 
Kaigapos, Geo viot, SeBacrov, "AroAAwvos Moveeiov. Apollo ? Aecxnvdpios: 
Photius, s. v. Aéoyat’ KAeavOns pyoiv arovevepnaba to 'AndAd\wow ras Neo yas 

. kai avrov 8€ rdv "AmddAdw trap’ vias A€TXnY Speco 'emend. Aecxnvdprov] 
ercxadeio Oat. 

78 Apollo Movoayerns: vide Dionysos, R.90,97. Arrian. Vena/. 35 
[xaptornpta Bvovow| of dui maidevow |rovoupevor] Movoats wai *AndAdov 
Movonyern «ai Mvqpuootvy xai ‘Epyy. Himer. Or. 13. 7 [Movoayérny] 
Sangam xai Uivdapos dv wy xdpy tre xpvog Kai Avpas Koopnoavres KUKVOIS 
émoxov és ‘EXtxava méuroves Movoas Xdpioiv re dpod ovyxopevoavra, Cf, 
Terpander, “rag. 3, Bergk r@ Mwodpyy Aarois viel. 

9 Paus. 10. 19, 4 (at Delphi) ra 8€ ¢y rois derois, gorw “Aprepis cai 
Anr® kai Addo cat Movoat. 

70 Paus. 5. 18, 3 (on the chest of Kypselos) memoinyra: 8€ cai qovorat 
Movoa kat "Amdd\\ov efapxov rts pois’ Kai odiow éniypaypa yéypanrat. 
Aug. De Civ. Dei 6. 7 numquid scaenicus Apollo citharista est et ab 
hac arte Delphicus vacat? (Aj«rpoy dedicated by the Megarians at 
Delphi, R. 314.) 

® Paus. 8. 32, 2 (at Megalopolis) ré ra» Movody "Amcddwrds re iepov 
kai “Eppov, xaracxevacbev oduow €y Kowe, mapeixero és ponuny Oepedia ov 
moAAd. 

b Paus. 7. 20, 6 (at Patrai) éxeras 8€ ras ayopas ro @deiov Kai "Amdhiwv 
évravOa avdxeras Oéas afios* éroinOn 8€ aro Aadipwv Hvixa eri Troy oTpardy 
roy TaXaray oi Tarpeis fpuvay Alrwdois 'Axat@y pdvot. 

Apolline Ritual and Festivals: vide R. 3, 78, 7>, 12, 26, 27% b, 34, 
52, 127, 129, 1338, 141, 156, 157, 197, 200F, 204, 216. 
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Summer and harvest festivals. 
31 The Kdpyea at Sparta: vide R. 27% b 0, 


® Bekker’s Anecdofa 1, p. 305, 25 ZrapvAodpdpo’ xara ray rév Kar 
veiwy Eoprny oreupard ris wepOduevos Tpéxer emevysuerds re rq mode ypqorer, 
emdieoxover 8€ avrdy véos, crapuAcdpépot kadoupevot. Kal €dy yey xaradape- 
aw airéy, ayabdy rs mpor8oxaot Kard Ta émixaopia TH were’ ef BE pun, rovver- 
riov, Cf. Kdpvecos Srepparias, R. 27f; Apollo Apopaets, R. gg. 


b Hesych. s.v. ZrapvAodpdspoe’ revés rey Kapvearoy, mapoppayres rou 
€mi rpuyn. S.v. Kapvearat’ of dyapot’ xexAnpopévor b€ exi ray rou Kaprio 
Aecroupyiay. mévre 3¢ ag’ éexdorns |? dudjs] él rerpaeriay éXecrovpyour. 

© Athenae. 141 e Anunrptos 3€ 6 Eanyios vy rp mparep rou rpecco daxo- 
Cpov thy rev Kapyeiov dnoiv oprny mapa Aaxedapovios pipnpa elyas orparw- 
ricns aywyns’ rérous pev yap eivat évvea rp apOum, oxeddes 82 otros Kadovrra, 
oxnvais ¢xovres mapanAnouy re Kai évvéa kal éxacroy dvdpes Besxvovci, wavre 
T€ awd mMpoordyparos Knpvooerat’ exer re éxaorn Kas hparpias Tpeis, Kai yr 
rat » Tov Kapyeiwy éopri €mi nuepas évvéa. 

4d Hesych. s.v. "Ayoris’ . . . dv 8€ rois Kappeiow 6 iepepevos rov Oeov nai | 
 €opry ’Aynropia: vide R. 274. 


e Eurip. Alc. 445: 


woda oe povoordAot 

péAouos xa éxrdrovéy tr dpeiay 

xeAuvy éy 1 adupows KArelovres Upvoss, 

Zndpra kuxdas dvixa Kapyeiou mepwioceras dpa 
pNvos detpopevou 

mavyuxou oeddvas. 


f Athenae. 635 E rd Kdpyeca mp@ros mdyrwv Téprav8pos mg, os ‘ENC 
vixos loropet ev re rois €upérpots Kapveovinas .. . éyévero 8¢ 4 Odors ray Kar- 
yeiwy Kata Thy Extny Kai eixootny Odvpmidda, ws TwooiBids hyow dv ry epi 
xpovwr. 

& Bekk. Anecdola 1, p. 234 Tupvoradia’ ev Srdpry maides yupyot wasaves 
Gdovres €xdpevoy "AmdAAwn rp Kapveip xara rijy avrov savyupey. Cf. Paus. 
3. 11, 9 (in the agora at Sparta) xopes otros 6 rémos xadetrat was, Gri ¢ 
rais yupvoradias, €opry d€ et tis GAAn Kat al yupyoradia 3a awovdis Acx- 
Saoviors eioiv, €y ravrass obv of épySoe yxopors iorace rep ‘Addon. 
Athenae. 678 b Gupearexoi? otra xadotvras orépavoi tives wapd Aaxedayser 
viows, Ss yor SwoiBros €v rois wept Ovoray . . . Pepe 3 avrovs bwéprnya rs 
€v Oupeg yevopérns vixns rovs mpoordras ray ayopévwv xopéy év 17 dopr® ratty, 
Gre kai rds yupvoradias émtredover. yxopol 8 elai rpeis, 6 péy spares waider, 6X 
Sevrepos épryBwv, 6 8¢ rpiros dvBpav, yupvev dpyoupéver nai d3ddévrey Gadzrov 
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cal ’AAxpuavos Gopara xai rovs Asovucoddrou rou Adxwvos naavas. Et. Mag. 
$. 0. Tupvoradia® dopri) Aaxedatpoviow év 4 maides dor rp "Améd\Xovs raavas 
yuuvoi els rovs mepi HvAaiay meodvras. 
253 At Thurii, sacrifice of a ram at the Karneia: R. 27°. 
88 At Thera: Pind. Pyth. 5. 74: 
Srapras . . . Obey yeyevvapévos 
ixovro Onpavde dares Alyeidat, 
€uot marépes ov Oedy 
drep, adda poipa ris dyer" 
mwoAvOurov €payoy 
fvOev avadeEdpevos, 
“AmoAXov, red 
Kapynit’ év Sari ceBifoper 
Kupavas ayaxripévay médu. 
b At Kos: Paton and Hicks, no. 38 (Dittenb. Sy//.2 617) Znvi Mayav7 
Bots xpiveras rd érepov Eros éf’ of xa eure Kapveia. 
¢ At Kyrene: Callim. Hymn Apollo 85 : 


ba ed 


hp éxdpn péya PoiBos Gre (wornpes *Evvois 

dvépes @pxnoavro pera favOjo. AiBioons 

réOpusct etré oy Kapveuddes fAvOov Spat. 
Plut. Quaest. Conviv. p. 717 D *Amdddwvos yap audorépous €opry -yever Oar 
Tov pév yap Gapynrios ’AOnvno., rov 8€ Kdapyea Kupnvaioy aydvror’ éBdéun 
3 dudorépovs dopra{ovos’ xat roy Gedy, ws ravry yevopevoy, ipeis, eter, of 
arpopirat kal of iepeis ‘EB8opayévn xadovor. 

#4 Aesch. Sep/. 800: 

ras 8 éB8duas 6 cepvos ‘EBSopayerns 
"Avaf *Amd\Nwy eider’. 
Hesiod. Op. 770: 
mparoyv én rerpus re xai €Bddun, iepdv tyuap, 
Tn yap ’Ard\\ova xpvodopa yeivaro Anro. 

8 Herod. 6. 57 (at Sparta) veounvias 8€ macas kat é88dpas iorapévov 
tov pyvis di8orbas éx rov Bnpocicv Ipniov rédeov éxarépp [ray Bavdéwy] és 
*AmdAdwvos. 

36 Schol. Aristoph. Plus. 1126 iepai reves rov pnvos nuépas vopifovrat 
"AOnynos Oeois riciv, otoy voupnua Kai éBddun "AmdAXom, rerpas ‘Epyn xal 
éy3dn Once. 

487 Schol. Hom. Od. 24. 155 rov 8€ ’AmréAXwvos ravrny elvat vopifew ryy 
Huepay eixdrws .. . exddovy re alrdy kai Neounnoy’ 7» icropia mapa PiAoxdpy. 
Vide R. 268. 
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288 At Delphi, the 7th of Busios, the first month of spring, the birth- 
day of Apollo, R. 128". Cf. inscription of the Labyadai, Budi. Corr. 
Hell. 1895, p. 11,D 1.6. At Delos, Athens, the 7th of Thargelion, 
R. 233, 2424. Sacrifice at Mykonos on the 7th of Hekatombaion, 
R. 253. Seven a sacred number in the ritual of Sikyon : vide Geogr. 
Reg., Sikyon, p. 439. Attic Pyanopsia on the 7th of Pyanepsion 
R. 259. 


%3° Zakynthos, the d&xopunvia sacred to Apollo: Plut. Dron. 23 7 & 
vednm Btxounviay Hye r—p 8€ "Awd\Awr Ovoiay peyadorpern mapackevdess 
6 Aiov... 


“0 Et, Mag. s.v. Eixadwos* gore 8¢ dvopa xupwov® ev ty eixads rou parc 
opty émereheiro rp ‘AmdAAwu Kai eA€yero 7) idpea eixas. (Cf. the guild 
of the elxadeis mentioned C. J. A. 2. 609.) Paton and Hicks, 
Inscr. of Kos 369 Ovérw 6 iepeds rou *AmddNwvos év te panvi rep Lavdpe 
ra €B8épua alya ra "Adpodira . . . vera 8€ 6 iepets rov "AwddAo@pos ry 
eleads atya. 

1 Gapynta at Athens: vide R. 156, 233; Artemis, R. 56. 


® Hesych.s.v. OapynAta’ *Amdd\Nwvos €oprn’ Kai Ghos 6 pny iepds row beov’ 
év 8€ rois GapynAios ras drapxas ray Harvopéver |? leg. dvopévar] mooirra 
kal mepikopifovor . . . Kat tHv ixernpiay éxddouy Odpyndov* xai "Apyidoyor 
not... xat 6 Odpyndos xurpos €oriy duimdews omepparwv. 


b Schol. Aristoph. Plus. 1055 Tvavewiows xai Oapyndiors ‘HAip cai 
"Qpas Bvovor ‘APnvaio pepovar 8é of waides ra mpoxaredeypeva axpddpva, eai 
ravra mpd ray Gupay xpep@or, xara re 8€ ypnornptoy mpos arrotpomny Ayov 
raira éroiouv. Cf. Porph. De Ads/. 2. g mop and cereal offerings in 
honour of Helios and the Hours at Athens. Schol. Aristoph. £gz. 729 
TIvaveyfiors xai GapynAiow ‘Hie xai "Qpats €oprafovew AOnvaios. épousr be 
of aides rous re Oaddovs epiois meprecAnnevous, bev eipeoiavar A€yorras ca 
rovrous mpd Trav Ovpar xpepace, 


© Athenae. 114 a rév Oapyndov, Sv reves xadovor Oadvoroy iKparns 8 éy 
Sevrépa "Arrixis Siadexrov Odpyndov Kkadeiobar rov éx rhs Tvyxopsdns mporor 
yiwdpevor dprov', 


d Harpokrat. s.v. dappaxds. duo dvdpas "AOnynow efiyov xabspre 
€vopevous ris méAews €v Tois Gapyndiots, eva per Umép trav avOpary, Eva dé iwtp 
TOY yuvaikay, Ort 8€ Svoua Kipidv eorw 6 appaxes, iepas Se quddas ro¥ 
*AmddXwvos KAeWas dAovs id rav mepi roy "AyAdéa xaredevaOn, nal ra ros 
Gapyndias dydueva rovrey arropipnuarda dori, “lorpos €y a’ ray *AwdAheret 
eriavera@y eipnker. 
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© Lysias 6. 53 dmadAarropevous *Avdoxi8ou thy modi xabaipey Kai arodi0- 
roureirbas kal pappaxdy droméprey xai ddtrnpiov amadAadrrea Oat. 

f Schol. Arist. Zgu. 1133 érpepov ydp rwas "AOnraio: diay ayevveis Kai 
aypnorous. cal €y xaipp Tuppopas rivos éredOovons 1 mode, Aotpov A€yo 7 
rotovrov rivds, €Ovoy rovrous évexa rov xabapbyvat rov pidoparos’ obs xai 
frovdpatoy xabdppara. 

& Suidas, s.v. dappaxovs’ rovs dnpocia rpepopévous, of éxabapow ras 
wédres TH €avrav hive. 

h Diog. Laert. 2. 44 éyenvnOn 8€ Swxparns . . . Gapyndrdmvos eery, Gre 
cabaipover rv mddtv "AOnvaios Kai rv “Apreuw yevérOar Andtoi paow. (CF. 
Artemis, R. 79® ad fin.) 

i Phot. Brbioth. p. 534 (Bekker) 6 ev xadappds ray avdpav pédacvas 
ioxd8as mept rov rpdxndoy exe, Aeveds 8 Grepos, ovpSaxxa | Paris MS. 
abBaxxot| 8é now dvoudlovro, ro 8¢ xabdpatoy rovro AotpiKev véowv anorpo- 
miacpos hy AaBdy rv apxnv awd ‘Av8pdyew rou Kpnrds. 

k Hesych. s.v. Kpadins vépos' vopoy riva éravAovcr rois éxmepropevots 
Pappaxois, xpadas xai Opias emipaSdifopevors. 

1 Tzetzes, Chiliad. 5. 736: 


cir’ ovvy Ads etre Nowuds etre Kat BAaBos GAXo, 
TOY mdavray apopPdrepov Fryov ws mpds Gvaiay, 

> a 4) a a ¢ 

eis xaBappov Kat dappaxoy médews trHs vorovons. 
eis rémoy 8¢ rov mpdopopoy ornoarres tiv Ouciay, 
rupdév re Odvres ry xetpt nal pafav Kai icxadas, 

Lg LA ¢ é 2 - > id 

€rraxis ydp pamicavres exeivoy eis TO Teéos 
oxidX\as ouKais aypias te kai dAXos tov aypior, 
réAos tupi Karéxatoy éy £vAots rois aypiots, 

Kat roy orodoyv eis OdAaraay éppatvoy eis avepous. 


m Athenae. 424 &f Gedppacras your év rp mept peOns Gyoi ‘ rurOdvopa 3 
Zyurye kal Edpiri8ny rov rourny olvoxociv "Abnvnot trois opxnorais Kahoupevors. 
@pxouvro 8” obrot mepi rov rou "AmdAAwvos vedy rov AnNov, ray mp@rev Srres 
"AOnvaioy, xat évedvovro rd iparia ray Onpaxov. 6 8¢ "Andd\Awy otrés dor 
@ ra Gapyndta dyovor cai diaowlerar Prujory ev rp Sapyypopeip ypahy rept 
rovrey,’ Aristot. A‘h. Pol. 56 émpedciras d¢ [5 dpywr] cai ris [wopmas| ris 
€s apyndta nat THs TO Ad rp Lornps, dvoxet 8 nat rov cyova rev Ac:vv- 
giwy otros Kal ray Capyndior. Cf. R. 156; Dionysos, R. 1274. 

n Isaeus 7. 15 émedy Oapyndta fv Fyaye pe eri rovs Bapovs eis rovus 
yevonras re xat ppdropas. 

24? ? At Delos. 

® Plut. Sept. Sap. Conv. p. 158 A Oavpatw 8€ cov rov fevov, & Zdrop, 
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ei Andloss Evayxos mowodpevos tov péyay naBappdv ovy iordpnoe srap aires 
eis 76 lepdy xopuldueva ras mperns Uropynuara rpodys Kai Seiypara, per’ Dio 
evreXov cal atropuay, padrdyny xal avOépexoy, 

b Serv. Aen. 11. 858 Graeci tradunt duaddopdpous ex Hyperboress, 
qui et ipsi sunt Thraces, ad Latonam venisse. 


© Porph. De Adstin. 2. 19 Zenva 8 Rv rdv mpiv bropvjpara dv Andry é 
"YrepBopéwy apadrdopdpor, 

d Cratin. Andcades (Meinek. vol. 2, p. 34) ‘YrepBopéous atOpea ripsrres 
orépn. Herod. 4. 33 Andsoe A€youes hapsevor ipa evdedepeva €y naddpuy supe, 
€€ ‘YrepBopewv fepdpeva, amixveerOa és Txvbas’ amd 8€ SxvOdwr Fdq dexope 
vous aiei ros mAnoioxmpous éxdorovs Kopifew avra rd mpds €owépns éxacrare 
emi rov ‘Adpinv’ évOevrev 8é apos pecapSpinvy mporepmdpeva mpe@rous Aude 
vaiovs ‘EMAnvoy Séxerbar and 8€ rovrwy xaraBuvey ext rov MnAréa xdheo 
nat ScarropeverOas €s EVBoray* dd re és méAw méeureay, péxpt Kapvorov... 
Kapvorious eivat rovs xoui{ovras és Thvov’ Tyvious 8€ és Andov - . . xperor k 
rous ‘YmepBopeous rrépyar hepovoas rd ipa 8vo xdépas ras ovvopafoves Anda 
elvas ‘Yrepdxny re kai Aaodixny’ dpa 8 airgot dodadins etvexey wéepyas rows 
‘YrepBopéovs trav dorav dv8pas mévre mopmous, rovrovs ot vuw Leppepes 
xadéovras ripas peydhas év Ande exovres. Cf. Hesych. 5.0. Mepeper 
Gewpoi. Cf. R. 264°; Artemis, R. 798. 

e Callim. 72 Del. 278: 


GAda roe ayuguereis Sexarnpdpoar alév anapyai 
méprovrat maga 8€ xopovs avdyouot méAnes.. . 


rot xadduny re xai lepa Spaypara mporo 
dorayvey hopeovor 


é td 
ot pev 


(the same route given). ! 

f Paus. 1. 31, 2 €v d€ Ipacetow "AmddAdwrds dor: wads. évravba tis 
*YmepBopéwy drapyas ieva: déyerat, wapadsddvas 8¢ abras “YwepBopéovs par 
"Aptyacrois, "Apspacrois 8 "Ioonddo1, mapa 8€ rovrwy Sevbas és Ioorp 
Kopilerr, evrevOev 8€ héperOar 34a ‘EAAnvwv és Lpacids, "AOnvaious 8é civa: row 
és Andov dyovras’ ras 8€ drapyxas xexpupbas pév vy kadapun wupey, ywodoxerba 
8€ in’ ovderer, 

& Plat. Phaed. p. 58B rotré dors rd mdoiov, ds hacw ’AOnvaiot, cr § 
Onoevs nore eis Kpyrny ros dis érra éxeivous prero dyav, kal Erwce re aa 
autos €ow6n, rH ov Awdddon eStavro, ds héyerat, rére, ef caOcier, éxaoter 
€rous Oewpiay andfew els Andov. fv 81 det xat vow ere €€ Exeivou cat dmavtis 
T® Oe wéprovow. émeddy obv apwrra tis Oewpias, vopos eoriv abrois ev 19 
Xpérp rovr@ xabapevew ray médw nat Snpooig pndéva awoxrwrivat, piv by ot 
Andov ‘agixyras r5 wdotov Kai mddw Bevpo. . . apy 8 dari rH Oeupias exedis 
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6 lepets rov Ard\Awvos orévy tiv mpipvav rov mdoiov. Cf. 156f, 263f. 
(Theseus started on the 6th of Munychion: vide R. 34¢.) 

bh Diog. Laert. 3. 2 GapynAtevos éB8dun Kad’ fy Andro "AwdAdAwva yere- 
cba avi, ? rd ’Aro\Aoma at Delos on the 7th of Thargelion (cf. 2634): 
Bull. Corr. Hell. 1878, p. 331 dvayopevoa rév lepoxnpuxa ev rp Gecrpp 
Gray of xopoi ray waidwy dyovi{wrra rdéde rd xnpvypa. 716. 1880, pp. 328 
and 351, 1904, p. 277 similar decrees; 1883, pp. 105-121, lists of 
oi xopryouvres els "ArrohNoma: raidiav from 286 to 171 B.C. 

“5 Thargelia at Miletos: Parthen. 9 rots Manoias opr . . . Gapyndra 
Ene. 

a4 At Ephesos: Hipponax, Bergk, /rag. 4 1éAw nabaipew nai cpadpos 
Baddcoba [pappaxdy|. Frag. 5 BadXovres ev Nepove nai parifovres | epddyar 
kat oxidAgow, Gonep happaxdy. Frag. 37 6 8 éfodwbaw ixéreve ryv xpay- 
Bay | rhv éxraduAdov, hv Ovecne Tavdmpp (Libr. 7} . . . Wav8epn| TapynAioow 
éyxvrov mpd gapydxov. Frag. 7 Kady mapefew ioyddas re nat patay xai 
rupéy, oloy eoioves Pappaxoi. 

345 ? Thargelia at Massilia: Serv. dev. 3. 57 Massilienses quotiens 
pestilentia laborabant, unus se ex pauperibus offerebat alendus anno 
integro publicis sumptibus, et purioribus cibis. Hic postea ornatus ver- 
benis et vestibus sacris circumducebatur per totam civitatem cum 
execrationibus, ut in ipsum reciderent mala totius civitatis, et sic pro- 
iiciebatur (praecipitabatur S4phanus): hoc autem in Petronio lectum est. 
Cf. Lactant. Placid. Comment. Stat. Zed. 10. 793 Lustrare civitatem 
humana hostia Gallicus mos est. Nam aliquis de egentissimis prolicie- 
batur praemiis, ut se ad hoc venderet. Qui anno toto publicis sum- 
ptibus alebatur purioribus cibis, denique certo et sollemni die per totam 
ciyitatem ductus ex urbe extra pomeria saxis occidebatur a populo. 

fae a ‘Yaxirfia in Laconia: vide R. 19. Hesych. s.v. ‘ExaropBeus" 
pay mapa Aaxedaiporios évy & Ta ‘YaxivOsa (early summer month, as proved 
by Xen. He//. 4. 5). Strab. 362 1d wadawy éxardprodiv hacw abrav 
[Srdprnv, xadeiobat, kai ra éxardpBaa 8a rovro Overba map’ avrois xar’ éros* 
(éxarvuBaa at Argos also: vide Hesych. s. v.) 

*7" Athenae. 139 d HloAveparns év rois Aaxwyixois ioropet Gre Thy pev TOV 
‘Yaxwbiwv Ovoiav of Adxwves eri rpeis nuépas cvvredovos Kat dia rd reévOos rd 
yevopevoy rept roy ‘Ydaxwhov obre oreavovvras emi rois Seirrvas ore dprov 
etobépovor obre méupara cai ta Tovras axd\ovOa 8ddaor. Kul roy és Tov Bedy 
matava ovx Gdovor, ovd’ Adore rovovroy eicayouow ovdev, xabarep év rais dAdas 
Avoias moovow, adda per’ evragias trodAns Semvncayres anépyovrat. Ty Be 
peo TY TpLoY Nuepay yiverat Oéa rroxidn, kai mavipyupis afiAcyos Kai peydAn’ 
aides Te yap xOapifovew éy xtraow dveCwopevot, kal mpos atddv G8ovres dvas 
dpa to mAnrpw tas yopdas éemrpéxovres, ev pubs pév avamaiory per’ of¢os 

Ee2 
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8¢ révov roy Bedy G8oucs, dAAor Be €d’ inmwy Kexoopnpevor TO Oéarpor deber 
xovrat, xopoi re veavioxov maumdrnOas elrépxovras Kai Toy éwtywpioy rut 
wownpdrey Gdovow, dpynotai re €y Tovros avapepsypevor THY Kivnow apyaxp 
tad top aiddv cat ri pdyy rootrvra, radv dé mapbévwy ai prev emi navvdiper, 
capapwrav ~vrivoy Sppdrwv, pépovras modureAGs Karetxevacpevor, al d¢ ep 
duDAas dpparay éCevypévey mopmevovos’ draca 8 vy xuwnoes nai yapa mH 
Oewpias 9 wéds Kabéornxer, lepeta re mapmdrnOn Gvovor tHv Hyépay rauTyP mi 
Serrvifovory of woNtrat dravras Tovs ywwpipous xai rovs 8ovAovs rovs idious. 
(= Paus 3. 16, 2 thaivovar 3¢ xara éros ai yuvaixes rp “AmdAXam yrreve 
ro éy”Apuvedais, cai 75 otxnpa eva ipaivovor Xtrdva dvopd{ovar. 

49 Xen. Hell. 4.5, 11 of "Apuxdaios dei more amépxovra: eis ra “Yaxivba 
én rov matava, é€ay re orparomedevdpevar ruyydvociy €ay re Gos ses 
Grodnpovurres. 

9 Schol. Pind. /sthm. 6. 18 peydAwv map’ airois [rots Aaxedaiporios| 
n&bOn ripdv [Tiudpaxos 6 OnBatos| xai rois “YuxwOiows 8¢ 5 ydAxeos atte 
Odpat wporideras. 

31 Koh. Arch. 1892, p. 19 9 médts Topusrniay Today Geokérov rip 
dpxniéa cai Gewpov da Biov ruv cepvoraroy dyavos rév ‘YaxwOiev. Eur. 
Hel. 1469: 

xXporp ouvedOovca xopois 
4} xdpots ‘YaxivOov, vuxiay evppoovvar. 
Vide Dionysos, Geogr. Reg. s. v. Laconia. 
2 Athenae. 138 f (from Polemon) Eémodts év EX\wor 
Kai yevnra roiade odpepoy Koris 
dcinvoy 8 éoriy iis exyov 9 koris. . . érny 8€ xomi{wot, mporoy pér 8y oxnres 
mowvurrat mapa tov Oedv, ev 8€ ravras ... Tovs xaraxhévras evwyovou, & 
povoy rots éx rns nuedamns adixvoupévous dAAd Kal rovs emdnuncavras rev 
Eévov. Gvovar 8 év rais xomiow alyas, dAXo 8 ovdéy iepeior, cat rey epee 
&:8dace poipas mac Kai roy Kadovpevoy pucixiAdoy, Os €orey dpriokos . . , év & 
TH TOAe Komi8as Gyovor Kul rois TiOnudios Kadoupevas trép T&y raider (cf. 
Artemis, R. 72). Cf. 7d. 140 A “Emitucos év Kopadioxw déywr otras 
Tlorrav xonid’ oi@ oopas 
év * Apuedaiov. 

58 Apollo ‘ExaropSaos at Athens: Hesych. s.v. ‘ExardpBaus. 6 "Asdh- 
Awy wap’ Abnvaiots Kai Zevs év Topruvy xat mapa Kapot nai Kpnoi. Cf. £7. 
Mag.s.v. ‘ExaropBawv. At Mykonos: Dittenb. Sy//. 373 ‘ExaropBaden 
€B8épuy iorapevov ‘Ardddwrt ‘ExaropBie ravpos nai déxa apres. 

4 Apollo Merayeirmos at Athens: Harpocrat. s.v. Merayermor 68 
. phy tap’ *A@nvaiots otra xadeirat, év 3€ rovrp ‘And\Awon Merayerrvign Giovsy, 
os Avowpayidns év rp mept rav AOiyno. pnvev. Cf. Plut. 601 D ’AGqraier 
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oi peracravres €x MeXirns eis Atwpida, Grou eat pnva Meraye:rviava nal bvoiay 
dradvupov dyoves rov peroixicpou ra Merayeirma. 


265 2 Summer festival of Apollo AnAcos at Kos: Paton and Hicks 
367, Coan decree pnvds ‘YaxivOiov to be proclaimed év r@ Aadip pyri... 
and ras rerpidos és b ka cuvredeoOarre rai mavayipets | AdAtos = Exepohopudy ? :. 


* Tvfta at Delphi: cf. Dionysos, R. 66i. 


aC. 1. A. 2.545 Wvdsa dydvrav rov Bovxariov pnvis tov év Aaddois 
(389 B.c., decree of the Amphiktyones). Cf. inscription of the 
Labyadai: Bull. Corr. Hell. 1895, p. 12, 1. 42 raide Ovoia AaBvaday 
romedaiov pnvds ro Atovvam Bouxarios, rp Ai Tlarpwip xai reordd\wre ray 
dxpé6va. Schol. Pind. Pyth. irdbeots (Boeckh, p. 297) dywvifera rév 
TvOinéy ayova xara €B3dunv jpépar. 


b Xen. Hell. 6. 4, 29 émidvrwy 8€ Uvbiwr mapipyyeAev “Idowy rais rddect 
Bots nai Gis cai atyas cat bs mapackevdfecba as eis ryv Ovoiay. 


¢ Censor. De die Nat. c. 18 Delphis quoque ludi qui vocantur Pythia 
post annum octavum olim conficiebantur. 


d Himer. Or. 14. 10 (Bergk, Frag. Graec. Lyr. 3, p. 147) "E0Aw 
tpiv cai "AAxaiov riva Adyop elmeiv’ dy exeivos Hoey €y péreos maava ypddwp 
"Andddov ... AeAhol. . . marava ovvOévres kai pédos Kat xopovs niOéwy mepi 
roy rpiroda orngayres exadouy rov Gedy €£ ‘YarepBopéwy eAOeiv. 6 8€ Eros Grov 
mapa rois éxei Geptorevoas, érecdn Kutpov evduife kai rovs Aedguxovs nxjoat 
rpirodas av&ts xedever rois kuxvors €£ ‘YrepBopewy adinracba’ fv pév ovy Oépos 
nat Tov Oepous rd pécoy aird, Gre €€ “YrepBopéwy *AAxaios dyee rov *Asrd\Awva. 
(Diod. Sic. 2. 47 Apollo sojourns every ninth year with the Hyper- 
boreans, dé ionuepias capwys ws WAecd8os avarodjs.) 


e Strab, 421 ‘Ayay 6 pév apxaios év Aeddois xBappdav eyernOn maava 
qodvray eis rov Oedv' EOnxav 8é Acddol pera 8€ rdv Kptcaioy wédepov of 
"Aphucrvoves immeixdy Kal yupmxoy er’ Etpuddxou dirafev orepavirny xai Dvbva 
éxddecev. mpoadbecay 8€ rois xOapmdois aiAnrds re xai xiBapiords xapis 
gdins, dmo8acovrds tt pédos 8 Kadeirar vdpos Lvbexds. . . . BotAeras d€ roy 
Gyava rod "Andd\Awros tov mpos rov Spaxovra dia péAous tpveiy. Plut. De 
Mus. 7, p. 1133 E Acyerat yap rév mpoetpnyévoy “OAvpmoy, adAnriy Syra rév 
éx Ppvyias roijoa: vopor avAnrixoy els "ArdédNwva roy kadovpevoy woduKcépador. 
(Cf. Pollux, 4. 84 for the supposed significance of the various parts of 
the yduos atAnrixds, a musical pipnows of the combat.) Cf. Paus. ro. 7, 
5 Sevrépa 8¢ Ubud ... atdApdiay re xaréAvoay, xarayvdvres ote civar rd 
dkovopa edhnpov. 4 yap atA@dia pédn re hy aiA@y 1a oxvOperdrara Kal 
éXeyeia mpoogddyeva rois aidois (his account differs from Strabo’s in one 
or two details). Cf. R. 225. 
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f Plut. p. 674 D mapadegapuevos yap, emi rpiot cabeoraow €£ apyns, avrqr 
TivOixg nal xiBaptory «at xBappde, rov tpaypddr. .. . 638 C Seocudea tiv 
Kopwrnbev, TvOiows verixnxéra mointas, elori@pev 1a enivinca. ov 8€ yupnso: 
dyavos éyyus dvros, 6 mAcioros hy Adyos wepl Tay madacTor. 


& Plin. Nat. Hist. 35, 35 certamen etiam picturae florente eo 
(Panaeno) institutum est Corinthi ac Delphis primusque omnium cer- 
tavit cum Timagora Chalcidensi superatus ab eo Pythiis. 


%87 Paris. Schol. Clem. Alex. p. 92 (Klotz) ev pév KiBaspavs wal ‘Edicion 
cal A Aedgoi broxabnvra 6 Spdxeww ind *AndAdNwvos rokevbeis + as 
impp£e marnp. 

6 For Uv@acrai at Athens, R. 156. 


Pythian games in other states: R. 145, 148, 149, 153, 158, 175) 
178. 


Autumn festivals. 
39 TIvavéwua: cf. R. 2414. 


a Harpocr. S. VU. Auxotpyos €y tp cata Mevecatxpou ‘ cai ners Tvardyne 
raurny riy €oprny xadoupey of 8€ GAAoe“EAAnves Havdynia, Ore wavras edor rous 
xaptous TH Oyes. "Arro\Admos nal oxeddy mdvres oi nepi tov *AOnynotw éopréw 
yeypaperes Tvaveyiavos éB8épn Tvavéyia "Andon dyerOai pacr. dei be 
act Aye Tvaveyia nai rév piva vaveyiava’ muava yap eyovaw év avros 
nal 9 elpectoyn ayeras. 

b Athenae. 648 B éort 8€ rd rudmov, ds dyot ZwoiBios, wavorweppia ey 
yAunet HYynpem. 406 C (from Heliodoros) ris rév wupay eyaoeces émwor- 
Geions of pév rradatot mvavoy, of 8€ viv dAdrupoy mpooayopevovory. 

¢ Eustath. JZ, p. 1283, 6 é» 8 rois Mavoaviou xetras ravra’ eipecior, 
Gaddds éAaias, €oreppevos épiq, mpooKxexpapevors Exwv Siaddpous ex ys eaprovs. 
rovropy exépes mais apdiBadys ai riOnos mpd Ovpay rou ’AwdAXeovos iepou 
tois Ilvaveyiors’ A€yerar ydp, gnot, Onoéa, Gre eis Kpyrny Exra, apooayerra 
Anrp tH mow ba xetpaova ebfacba "And\Awn xaracréwacba: xrddors €daias, 
ef roy Muvdravpoy xreivas owOj, cai Ovowoew., Kai your thy ixernpiay ravT 
raraoréwWas éyrijoas A€yerac xuTpas dOdpas Kai érvovs cal Bopdy Bpvoacba, 
iyyov 8¢ €o8 Gre raira Kai éwi amurpomy Ayov. doy Be aides ovrTe ‘ cipe 
oLdvn cixa hépet xai wiovas dprovs Kat péAcros xorvAny xal CAatoy éxixpnoe 
oOat, cai Kvdcx’ ei{wpor, iva pebvovea xabevdy’ pera 8€ rhy €opryy éfw ayper 
riOeaot mapa ras Gupas. Plut. Zhes. 22 Gdwas 8¢ rov wardépa rq ‘Awddhon 
thy ebyny aredisov ry éBddun rov Ivaveyivos pnvis torapevov® ravty yep 
dyéBnoay eis doruy cwbévres* 1 pév ovv Epnois réy conpier Adyera: yore 
cba bia +d owbervtas avrovs els raird ouppi~as ra wepiovra Tréy oeriey nai pie 
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XUrpay xowny Enoavras cuvecriaOjvat Kal ovyxarapayeiy dAAyjAas. .. « He 
gives the refrain thus : 


nat pers dy xorvAn Kai €iatov dvaynoacba 
wal kidux’ edLwpoy, ds a» peOtovea xabevdy. 

d Schol. Aristoph. Plus. 1055 GadXés éAaias } Sdgns €f dpiwv oupTes 
adeypevos, txav Aproy €Enprnpevoy cal xorvAny ... kal cuxa Kal mavra Ta ayabd. 
raurny rny eipecioyny pd Trav olxnparav éridevro of "AOnvaios Kal kar’ gros 
auryy AXarrop, 


© Et. Mag. s.v. Eipertavn’ cipeydOns . . . wdddos ... xarayvopara xal 
Kuhixa olvou Kexpapemny Kxaraxéovres airns émAcyovos ‘ cipeotavn oixa Peper 
«tA. Hesych. s.v. Kopvéadia’ dadyn doreppém, rivés riy elpeciop, 
Gor 8¢ iepsprov Gedy, Suidas, s.v. Acaxdmoy... Meverdjs ey rp TAwooo- 
xdum ravra eipnke wept avrov’ "AOnvaios rp "Amdd\dwvs rHv KaXovpérny Elpeoio- 
my Grav toi@ot, mAdrrovres AUpav kat Koruny Kal KAjpa Kal GAN’ drra KuKAo- 
Tepi) Téeupara, ravra Kadovos Scaxdmov. 


*° Menander, De Encom. 4 émdéyovras 8¢ [ipvol dromeprrixol] drrodn- 
pias Gedy vousCopevais  yevopevas, olow AmdéAXwvos arrotnpias ries dvopd- 
Covra: mapa Andiows cal Manoiots nai "Apréudos mapa "Apyeios . . . dxtyny 
8¢ yiverOas cat rhy evxny emi enavddp cai emdnuig Sevrépg. 

%1 ? The death of Apollo in ritual at Delphi: Porph. Vit. Pyth. 16 
ws théwv AcAhois mpooécyxe, TO eAeytioy rp Tov 'AmdXAwvos rdhp éréypave, 
3 ob e&yAov ws TeArnvod pev Fv vids "AndAd\wv, avypeOn 8é bxd Dvdwvos, 
exndev6n 3 év rp xadovpevp Tpitrods, bs raurns éruxe ris érwvupias did 1d ras 
rpeis xdpas ras Tpiorov Ovyarépas évravOa Opnvnca rév ’AnddAwva. Cf. 
Miller, /. #. G. vol. iii, p. 152 (Mnaseas, Frag. 16). Mnaseas iii. 
Europae libro scripsit Apollinem, postquam a love ictus et interfectus 
est, a vespillonibus ad sepulturam elatum esse. 


Spring festivals. 
3 Dionys. Perteg. 527: 
‘Puota 8 "ArdAdwm xopots avayourw arava [vqcot] 
dpxopéevou yAuKepov veow elapos. 
Theog. 775: 
aurés [SoiBos| 8€ orpardy UBprorjy Mydwv awépuxe 
rnode wédeus, iva oot Aaol é» evpporivy 
pos emepxopevov krecras réprwo’ éxardpuBas, 
repmopévp xiOipy r aud’ épary Gadi 
maaciy re xopar layjoi re ody wept Bapdy. 
3 Festival at Delos, ra Ankca. Cf. R. 2425. 
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® Hom. Hymn Apoll. 146: 
dAAd ov Ande, HoiBe, pddcor’ émirépreas Frop 
€vOa ros EAxtxirwves “Idoves ryepébovrat 
avrois oiv traidecct Kai aidoiys addxoow, 
oi 8€ oe muypayin re cai opynOup Kai aody 
penCdapevoe réprrovotwy, Gray ornowrvrat ayova. 


mpos 8€ réde peya Baipa, Gov Kdéus ovmor’ GXecras, 
xoupas Anduddes, ‘ExarnBedérao Oepanvat. 

b Thuc. 3. 104 rov 8 adrov xetpadvos cat Andov éxdOnpay "AOnvain: care 
xpnopov 87 ria, exdOnpe pev yap xal Llaciorparos 6 rupayvos mpdrepoy arp, 
ovy dracay, add’ dcov ard rod lepot éepewparo ris yngov. roére 8€ wasa 
éxabap6n roupde rpdrp. Onxat Goa foav rav reOvedrov év Andep, wacas axei- 
Aov, kai rd Aowrov mpoeiwov pyre evarroOvnonew ev TH WNTM pHre Evrixrey, DA 
és rhv ‘Pyvecay dcaxopilerOas, . . . nat ry mevrernpida Tore mpmrov pera vip 
xdbapawy éroinoay of 'AGnvaios ra Andta. fv 8€ more kai rd mada peyory 
auvodos eis ri» AnAoyv trav ‘Idveov xal mepixridver vowwrey . . . vorepor & 
rous pév xopous of vnoiwrat Kai of "AOnvaion pe lepwy Erepusropy, ra Be sepi 
ros dyavas Kai ra m\eiora KareduOn td Evupopar, as cinds, wpiy oq oi 
“AOnvaios rére Tov ayava éroincay xat immodpopias, 5 spérepoy ovK Fy. 

© Bull. Corr. Hell. 1882, p. 23 (Delian inscription of temple 
accounts) Tdavra AAP credavepara . . . Aapmddes. .. Pupoi els ros 
xopovs: the month ‘Iepés appears here between Anvaioy and Tadafebr. 

d Bull. Corr. Hell. 1879, p. 379 Aac8dpeay xaynpopncacay Anda «al 
"ArodA@ma "ArddAwm "Apréwds Anrot, second century B.C. 

© Verg. Aen. 4. 143: 


qualis ubi hibernam Lyciam Xanthique fluenta 
deserit ac Delum maternam invisit Apollo 
instauratque choros, mixtique altaria circum 
Cretesque Dryopesque fremunt pictique Agathyrsi. 

f Xen. Alem. 4. 8, 2 dvayxn yap éyévero air@ perd viv xpiow rpudcovre 
nuépas Brovar dia ro Andsa pev exeivov rou pywds elvat, roy 8€ ydpor prdeva car 
Snpovig arobyncxey ews dy ny Oewpia éx Andou éravedOy. 

& Paus. 8. 48, 3 Gncéa dvaxops(spevor dx Kpyrys pao évy Andg aywra 
ronoucba rp 'Ardd\d\om, orehavoy 8€ avrdy rots mxavras re holm. Plut 
Thes. 21 éx 8€ rns Kparns arom\éwv els Andov xaréoxe Kal re Oep Ovoes 
xai dvaGeis rd adpodicwy, & mapa ris *Apiadyns thaBer, éxdpevoe pera ror 
nidéwy xopeiay, qv ert viv emredeiy Andious Adyovot, pimnua rev & Te 
AaBupivOy mepiddov nai diefddar ey rin puOp@ napadrAd£es nal évehifecs Exomrt 
yiwouévny’ éxadeiro 8¢ rd yévos rovro ris xopeias td Andiwy ydpaves, 
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igropet Atcaiapyus. ‘Eydpevoe d€ rept roy Keparava Bapdy, éx xeparav ovvnp- 
pogpevoy evwvipwv andvrwv. Cf. Luc. de Salt, 16 év Ando... raider 
Xopot cuveAOdyres tr’ aidAw xai KOdpg of pév €xdpevov, Urwpyxoivro 8e of dprorot. 

bh Paus. 4. 4, I "Eni 8€ divra rod SuBsra mpwrov Mecano rére TO 
"Ardddou és AjAov Gvoiay cai avdpav xopdy dmocréAAovot, 7d d€ adieu 
dopa mpooddiov és rov Gedy ddidatey ESpndos. 

i Plut. Wik. 3 éxeivos [Nexias], dre ri Oewpiay Fyev abrds pév és “Phveay 
améBn tov xopov Exwy Kal ra iepeia Kai THY GAAnY rrapacKeuny. 


#4 Spring-festivals at Delphi. (7th of Busios, the first spring-month, 
the birthday of Apollo: vide R. 128%.) 


&® Bull. Corr. Hell. 1895, p. 11, inscription of the Labyadai, fifth 
century B.C., Goivar 3¢ aide vduipoe’ “AméAAat Kai Bouxaria, ‘Hpaia, Aadopd- 
pta, Llorpoma, Buciou pnvds trav é88éuay Kal rav évaray. 


b Procop. Epist. (Hercher, Epistolograph. pp. 540, 8) ob8¢ yap ay 
ot Aeddoi dros atray ameivas rov Tvétov €Aowvro, ef cai mapdvros evOvs éopriy 
dyovor ray émdnpiay ’Ardddwvos, [? = Ccopdna. | 

© Kpoigos arémepre és Aehdovs ... xparnpas 800 peyabei peyddous ,.. 6 
8€ dpytpeos ... émtxipvaras ind AeAddv Ccopavioin. Cf. R. 14, émepdvaa 
of the god in Boeotia in spring. ? At Sikyon: vide Geogr. Reg. s.v. 
P- 439- 

d Plut. 1132 b ®iAdupova roy Aedghdv Anrois re Kai *Apréepidos xal 
"Amddavos yeveory SyAdoat évy pédect Kai yopovs mparov mepi rd év AeAhois 
lepov orjoa. 

© Feast of Sremrnptov: Plut. 293 C rpeis dyovos AeAot evvearnpidas xara 
ro éfns Sv rny pev Sremrnptov xadrovce tH» 8 ‘Hpwida thy 8€ Xapidav’ ro pev 
ovv Srenrnpiov Zoixe pipnpa ths mpos rov Ivédva rov Oeov payns eivat xal rhs 
peta THY payny éni ra Tépnn hvyns cat éxdiofews. Of pev yap puyeiv emi re 
Povy paci xpylovra xabapciwy, of 8€ r@ Tlvdwm rerpwpevp Kai pevyovre xara 
ty O0dV, iv viv lepay Kadovper, émaxoAovbety kat pexpoy arrokePOnvas tHe TeAev- 
rns’ karédaBe yap avrov éx tov rpavparos dpte reOvnxdra Kai xexndevpevoy vro 
tov taidds, @ Svopa hv Alf, ws A€yovor. To pev ovy Sremrnpiov rovrwy f 
rovovTwy TwaY dropipnois cotw érépwr. 418 A rois mept rd xpnothptoy, ols 
dpre tous tw TlvAdy mavras”EdAnvas 9 mods xaropyiafovca péxps Tepraoy 
éAndaxev. “H te yap lorapévn xadtas évravéa mepi ray Dw & évvéa érav, ov 
dwrewdns rov 8pdovros xed, GAAd pipnpa rupavmans } Barrkxns eoriv olky- 
Gews, 7 Te pera otyns en avrny bia THs dvopafoperns Aodwvlus épodos, 7 al 
"Odetae rév dudibary xépov nupevas dgotv dyovat, kat mpoaBddAovres TO wip TH 
xadidds, xal thy rpame{ay avarpeavres avemiotpenret Hevyovor bia rev Gupev 
rou lepov, cat redevratov at re mAdvat cat 7 Aarpeia Tov maidds, of re yuwd- 


pevoe wept ra Tépmn xabappoi, peydAou rids dyous xal roApnparos vroviay 
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€xovor. 1136B re xaraxopifovrs radi riv Teumeny dSadyny eis Acdgous 
mapopapret avAnrns® Kai ra €£ ‘YrepBopéwy 8€ iepd per’ atA@y ral ouptyyep cai 
xiOapas eis rov AnAdv ace rd wadady creddkecbu. Schol. Pind. Pyth. 
indbecis (Boeckh, p. 298) pexpt roddou 9 eis rovs Trev mxorrey oreparct 
xwpovoa Sadun evrevbev exopifero ind rudds dudubadovs. 

f Tertull. De Cor. 7 Pindarum et Callimachum qui memorant Apolli- 
nem interfecto Delphyne draconte lauream induisse qua supplicem. 

® Aelian, Var. His/. 3. 1 (in Tempe) évravéd ra, daci raides Gerre- 
AGy, cal roy ’AmddAAwva rov TvOtoy xabjpacbat xara mpdoraypa rov Ads, ore 
rov TivOwva . . . xarerdfevoer, . . . crepavwodpevoy oy ex tatrns ris dahon 
ris Tepmixns, AaBdvra KAddov eis rnv de€cav xeipa, . . EAGeiv rovs AeAgois.... 
"Eore 8€ nai Bwpds €v alr@ rp réme, ev d Kal eorepavdcaro, cai Toy erator 
ageihe, xat re nal viv érous évvdrov oi Aehpoi maidas evyeveis wépwovat, mi 
apxibéwpov «va oday atray, Of 3€ mapayerdpevor xai peyadkomper&s Ovcarres 
év rois Téumeow, ariass mddww orepavous amd ris ablras Sddrns Scawdef-arre, 
-.. kat ryy 6ddy éxeivny €pxovras, f Kadetrat per Tivbtas, pepec Sé dea Gerradias 
kai TeXayovias [? TeAacyias] xal ris Ofrns at Aimdvay xopas xai ris Mydséur 
cat Awptéwy kat Aoxpav rav éoepiov. Otros 8¢ kai mapanéeutovcty avrois oir 
aidot xai ripy... Kat ppv cat rois TvOios éx ravrns ras Sadyns rots vine 
rous oredvous diddéacw. 

h Steph. Byz. s.v. Aecrmads, xeoyn Gercadrjias wept Adpiccay Swov gasi 
rov ‘Ardd\Awva Berrvicat mparov, Gre ex ra&v Teunéwy xabapbels iméorpeye’ 
kai ro radi rp Siaxopiory ris dadyns eos eis ryvde mapayevopevep Seewveiv. 

i Oracle quoted Euseb. Praep. Ev. 5. 31: 

Paiorov xat Tappas vaérat, Aiov re modvppov, 

TlvQaov xéAoua redéev PoiBoro xabappov 

evayeovras. 
Cf. R. rrr. Paus. 2. 7, 7 "Awd\Aowy xai “Apreyis droxreivarres ibere 
mapeyevovro és thy Aiytddeav Kabapoiov évexa, ‘yevouevov 3¢ oquor Seipares 
€v6a kai viv SéBov ovopdfover rd ywpiov, of pév és Kpnryy mapa Kappavoge 
dmerpdnovro. Schol. Pind. Pyth. ixééeows (Boeckh, p. 298) xabapbets 8 
6 ‘AmddAwy rov tis Spaxovroxrovias ddvov vy Kpiry mapa XpuroOépuds exetbe 
HrOev emi ra Oecoadexa Téprn evOev perexopicaro ri» Sdpyny. 

5 @coféna at Delphi. 


® Athenae. 372A HoA¢uov 6 mepuryntis ey re epi LapoOpaens ... 
diaréraxra: mapa AeAdois 1H Oucig trav Beokeriav, bs dv xopioy ynOuddde 
peyiorny Th Anrot, \apBavew poipav and ris tpanétys .. . ioropovor 8 r¥ 
Anr® xvoveay rév "Ard\Awva xirrioat ynOvAXidos. 

b Plut. 557 F dvayynoOyr: ray Evayxos rev Geokeviey nai ris kage xery 
pepidos, iy .. . rovs Ttvddpou xnpurrovo: AapBdvew robs dwoydrcus. 
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¢ Paean to Dionysos discovered at Delphi: Bull. Corr. Hell. 1895, 
p- 406 (Il. 110-112) deiga 8 ey Leviou éreioss OeGy lepd yéver cvvaipep rdvd" 
Upvoy. 


d Cf. Theoxenia at Pellene: Paus. 7. 27, 4 gore wat “ArdAAwvos Geoke- 
viou TledAnvevow lepdv, rd 8€ dyadpa xadxov weroinra. xal dya@va emiredover 
Ocoféna ’AmAAwn, ribévres dpyvptoy GOAa ris vixns, nai dvBpes dyovi{ovras rev 
émyxopiov. (Cf. the Geodaici at Anaphe, 29.) 


36 AcAdina at Athens: R. 34¢4, ? Dolphin in Roman ritual: 
Serv. Aen. 3. 332 Delphinum aiunt inter sacra Apollinis receptum ; 
cuius rei vestigium est quod hodieque quindecimvirorum cortinis del- 
phinus in summo ponitur et pridie quam sacrificium faciunt, velut sym- 
bolum delphinus circumfertur, ob hoc scilicet quia quindecimviri libro- 
rum Sibyllinorum sunt antistites, Sibylla autem Apollinis vates et 
delphinus Apollini sacer est. 


*7 Aadynpdpia in Boeotia. 
® Proclus, Chrestomath. c. 26 (Photius, Bidiiqth. p. 321, Bekker) 


dagvas yap év Bowrig 3° evvcarnpides eis ra Tov ’AmdANwvos KopiCovres of 
iepeis €fvpvouv abrov dia xopov mrapOéverv... .‘H 5€ 8apynpopia’ fvdov eAaias 
xaracrepover Sadvats «at rocidois avOect Kai én dxpov péev xadrnn épappd- 
(eras oaipa, éx 8€ rautns pixporépas efapraor’ xara dé rd pécoy rou fvdov, 
wepOévres €Adooovas ths em axpov odaipas, xabdrrovos Toppupa oréupara’ 
ra 8€ reXevraia rov fvAou mepioréAXover Kpoxwr@. Bovdrerat 8 airois 7 pev 
avwrara opaipa roy joy, @ Kai rov "AnrdAA\wva avahepovor’ f 8é troxerpevn, 
rnv Leknynv’ ra 8€ mpoonprnpeva Trav ohapiwy, dorpa re Kat dorépas’ ra b¢€ 
y€ oréupara roy emavotov Spdpov* Kat yap Kat tke’ moovcw aira. “Apyee b¢ 
ris Sadynpopias mais aupOadrns* xal 6 padtora air@ oixeios Baordfe: rd xare- 
oreppevoy Evdov, 6 kwmw xadovow, abvros 8¢ 6 8apynpdpos érdpevos rhs Sabyns 
eparrerat, ras pev xdpuas xaeipevas, xpvoovy 8€ orepavoy dépwy, kat Aapmpay 
éx6nra rotnpn €otodopévos, igixparidas re tmovedeuévos, @ xopds rapOévwr 
érraxo\ovbet mporeivww krdvas mpds Ixernpiay trav tyvwv. mapémepurov 8 Thy 
Sapynpopiay eis "AmdAAwvos "Iopnviov cai Tadagiov (v. 2. Xadafiov). 

b Paus. 9. 10, 4 réde ye wal és cue Ere yewdpevoy ol8a ev OnBas' re 
"aTddAwm te “Iopnvin maida oixov re Boxivou Kai abroy ed péy eidous ed Be 
€xovra xal popns, lepéa emavoroy mocovow’ érixAnoss 8€ éoriv ol Sapynpdpos* 
aotepdvous yap PudAwv Badyns hopovor of naides . . . ol 3€ ovw evdatpoveore- 
pot tev rraidwy dvarbéact [xadxovv rG Oep rpimodal, éxipavis 8¢ pddcota 

.» Tplrous early "Audirpvwvos davdOnua éni ‘Hpaxdet Sadynpopncayn. Cf. 
R. 14. At Larissa dapynpdpa: vide Geogr. Reg. s.v. Thessaly, p. 435. 

3 Feast at Samos: Pseudo-Herod. Vit. Hom. 33 rapaxepalwr ev 17 

Zduq, rais voupnvias mpoomopevdpevos mpds ras oixias rds evdaipoveotaras, 
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€AdpBavé rt deidwv ta énea rade, d xudeirat cipeoceown, adipyour 8 airop cai 
oupmapnoay dei rev raider tives THY eyywpioy ... 

Nevpat rot, verpas, évavows, Sore xedidav 

Earn’ éy mpoOupos. . . 
geero 8€ Ta éxea rade ev TH Taw éxi wodvw xpdvow iwd raw waider, oF 
Gyeipoey ev 19 €opry Tov AmdAXwvos, 

26a Festival at Klaros, ra KAdpia, with horse-races, mentioned in 

fourth century B.c. Attic inscription, Eph. Arch. 1883, p. 23. 


7 Ritual of adoption and marriage associated with Apollo. 
« At Athens: R. 2412. 


b ?At Mykonos: Dittenb. Sy//. 373 (on the 7th of Hekatom- 
baeon, sacred to Apollo) &v of vupdios Ovover . . . ray apriev. 


779 Bondpouwa at Athens: Plut. Zhes. 27 9 péev odm payn mpos ras 
"Apafdvas Bon3popiavos eyevero pnwos ef f ra Bondpduta pexpe voy ‘AGnvain 


6vover, Cf. Demosth. Olynth. 3. 31 tpeis 6 8npos . . . dyawevres ca” 
peradidaor Oewpixay ipiv } Bondpdpua wépm@oww otra. Cf. R. go. 


71 Sernpia at Delphi: Zeus, R. 128P, 


278 Feast of UpopOacia at Leuke near Phokaia: Diod. Sic. 15. 18 
(Taxyas) exrice mddev wAnciov ris Oaddrrns éni twos Kpnuvod Thy Gropa{openp 
Aevxny, Exovoay lepov dywov *AndAXwvos .. . nudiaBnrnoay trys deus ravtys 
Krafopénoe cai Kupaios.. . expwev 9 Uvbia ravrqy (rddw xupiay ris Avo) 
tmdpxew Aris ay mpwrn von ev ry Acixy .. . &pOacav of KAaLopenos rout 
Kupaious tiv Obvolay émredécavres . . . yevdptevot xuptos tTHS Acuxns éwérupe 
€oprny dye car’ dvavrov émectncayto, Tiy maynyup ovopacavres mpopbariar. 

Festival of Apollo Wappdowos on Mount Lykaion, Geogr. Reg. s.?. 
Arcadia, p. 436; of Apollo Ureies at Akraiphiai, Geogr. Reg. s. t. 
Boeotia, p. 441; of Apollo Adtos at Delion, 2d. p. 437. Festival of 
Apollo’s émpdve (?) at Sikyon, Geogr. Reg. s. v. p. 440. 

73 Ritual of Purification: R. 222, 223, 241, 263, 264°; Zeus, 
R. 131, 

* Apollod. 2. 6, 1 ‘Awwaapévov 8¢ NyAéws abrdy ['HpaxAda] . . . «és 
"Apvwdas trapayerduevos td AntdBov roi ‘lwrrodvrou xabaiperar, Cf. Ciris 

376 Amyclaeo spargens altaria thallo. Aesch. Zum. 281: 
Mnrpoxrdvoy piacpa 3 éxmAvroy mmédec® 
motaimoy yap by mpos éoria Beou 
oiBov xaSappois nAdby xotpoxrdvais. 

b Plut. Quaest. Graec. 24, p. 296 F. ri rd wap’ "Apyelos Aeydperer 
€yxmopa; rois droBadovc! twa avyyevar } cuvpbey dos dori pera rd wevbes 
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e0Ois To ’ArddrAwve Gvew, nuépas d€ Votepoy tpuixovta, rp ‘Epp. Nopifover 
yap, domep ra oopara rav drobavdyrwy 8éxeaOat Thy yny, oUTw Tas uxas Toy 
‘“Eppiy’ rov 8¢Ard\Xwvos tp audurdrAp xpibas diddvres, AapBdvovar xpéas Tov 
iepeiov, xa rd mip dmrooBécayres ds peptagpevov, map’ érépwv évavadpevot TovTo 
TO Kpéas Onta@ow, Eyxnopa mpocayopevoyres. 


¢ Paus. 2. 31, 6 (at Troezen) rov &8€ iepov rod "ArdAdwrdss dor 
oixoddpnpua eumpoabev, "Opécrov xadovupevov oxnyn. mpiv yap ent t@ alpare 
cabapGjvar tis pntpds, Tpofnviav obdeis mpérepov fOedev airov oixp d¢- 
facOa’ xabicavres 8€ évraida éxdbatpov cat eloriov, és & adyynoay. kai 
yov re of andyovos tay Kxa@npavray évraiéa serrvovow ¢v npépats pnrais. 
KaropuxGévrav 3€ oAiyoy amd rhs oxnys Tav Kabapoiwy gaciv an’ attray 
avahuva dadyny, 7 dn Kat és nuas ~orw, ) mpd ths oxnvns ravtns. Cf. 1. 22, 
2 Oncets . .. rovrovs (IIaAAavra kai rovs maidas) xreivas és Tpotiva pera 
naOapoiwy evexa. 


d Clem. Al. S/rom. P. 674 ’Amoddddwpos 6 Kepxupaios rovs arixous 
rovode imo Bpdyxov avapwrnOnvat rou pavrews Aeyet MiAnociovs xadaipovros 
amd Notuov. ‘O pév yap éemppaiveyv ro nAnOos Sadyns KAddois mpoxarnpxero 
Tov upyou Sd mas ‘MeAmere & maides Exaepyov kat éxaépyay.’ 


© Philostr. AZerotc. p. 740 emt S€ re epym tq epi rods dvdpas td 
Tay ev Anpym yuvaxav €€ “Adpodirns moré mpayberrt, xabaiperar peév 1 Anpvos 
cat caf éva tov trovs Kat oBévyurat ro év ary mup és nuépas evvéa, Bewpis de 
vaus éx Andou wuphopet, kav adixnrat mpd trav eévayiopdtey, ovdapov ris 
Anpvov xaOoppiferac ... émecday Se 7 Oewpis comdévon Kat veipwvrat TO vp 
«+. katvou ro evrevOev Biou haciv dpyerGa. 


f Bull. Corr. Hell. 1894, p. 87 (inscription from treasure-house of 
Athenians at Delphi, 97-96 B. c.) AyaOy roxy ris BovArs cat rod dypou ray 
"AOnvaiwy*® éri Mevropos dpxovros ev Aedgois ev 8¢ "AOnvats "Apyeiou €XaBev rov 
iepov rpisro8a éx AeAdav xat amexdpicev xai rhvy muppdpoy iyayev ‘Appicparns 
’Emeorpdrov ‘A@nvaios. Cf. 26. p. g2 (inscription found at same place, 
circ. 100 B.C.) ’Emei ’AAxidapos Evgdavous ’A@nsaios muAitns evoeBas Te Kai 
éciws Staxeipevus tori re rov Gedy cut mori Tap woAW dpa ayayoy 8€ Kai Tov rpi- 
moda ép’ dpparos, agiws rov te Oeov nat Tov iperépov Bdpou xai dpov, trav 
T€ mapemOapiuy Kal dvactpopay émomoato .. . KTA. 


Animal sacrifice. 
24a ? Wolves sacrificed at Argos: R. 7f. 


b ? Dogs tabooed in Apolline ritual: Strab. 486 ov« éfeorw ev airy 
ry Ante Odrrew ov8e xaiew vexpdv’ ovx éLeors 8€ otd€ xuva ev Andy rpepew. 


Cf. R. 2164. 


e¢ The horse tabooed: Sext. Empir. ‘Ymrorumac. y. §. 221 inmov ro 
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Tovediv, xaddepovow. ‘AmcdAr\Aon €, eFapérws to Arcdvpaig, 1d (ye 
amex bes, 

d Goats: R. 12, 129, 157, 211. Prott-Ziehen, Leges Graccorue 
Sacrae, no. 26 (Calendar inscription of fourth century B.c. from th 
Attic tetrapolis) ’AméAAwm ’Arorporaig aif. 2b. Nuppayérg até. He-goat 
sacrificed to Apollo at Magnesia on the Maiander, Arch. Anszezg. 1894, 
p. 83. Cf. Macrob. 1. 17, 29 decemviris praeceptum est ut Graeco 
ritu.... sacrum facerent, Apollini bove aurato et capris duabus albis 
auratis, Latonae bove femina aurata. ul. Gell. Woct. Attic. 5. 12 
Quapropter eum deum (Veiovem) plerique Apollinem esse dixerunt: 
immolaturque illi ritu humano capra. 


e Lambs: Hom. J/, 4. ror: 

Ebyeo 3 ’ArdAXom Avenyevdi erurordge 

apvay mpwroydver péetev xrerny éxarduSnv. 
Hom. //. 1. 66: 

ai Key tas apvary xvions alyov Te Tedeiwv 

BovXeras ayriacas jyiy dd Aotyoy apuvat. 
Cf. R. 141. 

f Rams: R. 27°, 202. 

& Boars: R. 129, 256%, Geogr. Reg. s.v. Arcadia, p. 441. Demeter: 
R. 246. Cf. ritual inscription from Thasos (archaic). Roehl, /nscr. 
Graec. Ant. 379 Nuppyor xard\Awm Nupdnyern GyAv nat dpoev, dy Bovdg, 
mpocepdew*® div ov Oéuts ov8E xotpoy’ ov mawviferat. Xadptow aiya ov beps 
ov8é xotpop. 

h Bulls: R. 34°, 101; Geogr. Reg. s. v. Epidauros, p. 440. Hom. 
Il. 1. 315: 

épdov 38 ’AnddAXwm reAnéooas éxarcpBas 
Tavpov 70 aiyay mapa Oi adds arpvyeraco. 

Cf. 41. At Delphi: Bull. Corr. Hell. 1899, p. 87 (inscription on the 
treasury of Athenians) of revpOevres is AeAgovs xara ryy pavreiay rou best 
ind "AOnvaiwy emi thy tis Bwiexpdos Bovmpwpov bvoiay rq Oe EOvoray xara Ti 
ndrpta: Cf. the 8adexds at Delos, 74. p. 86. At Olus sacrifice of twenty- 
two oxen: vide ‘ Crete,’ Geogr. Reg.,p.447. At Athens: vide Dionys. 
R. 127 (Awd\A\wm ’Arorporaiw Boiv Gioa). Sacrifice at Akraiphiai to 
Apollo of Ptoon; see Geogr. Reg. s. v. Boeotia, p. 436. At Thebes: 
Paus. 9. 12, I To 8€ ’AndAX\wm OnBaios re Trodie ravpous vow mo 
dpxaiov, cai more mapovons odio ris dopris 4 te Spa carnrecye tis Oucias cal 
oi weppOevres émi roy taipov ovx Foy. ovrw 8) wmaparvxovons dudtns rw 
€repov trav Bowy re beg Ovover, kai am’ éxeivov épydras Bois Overy vopifovct. 


Cf. R. 13. 
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i The roe sacred to Apollo at Kourias in Cyprus: Ael. Na/. An. 
11. 7 €v Kovupiads ai Dada . . . Grav xarahvywow és rd tov ’AmdéAXAwvos 
iepoy 10 évravboi (Zore 8¢ Dacos péytorov), bAaxrovar pév of xives, mAnoion Be 
€AGciv ovx tropevovow. Cf. Strab. 683. 

k Anton. Liber. 20: Apollo bids his worshippers sacrifice to him, 
aiyas xai mpéBara cat Bovs xara 16 ovwnbes, Cf. inscription from Didyma: 
Haussoullier, Histoire de Afiléte, p. 218 mpara 8 éx dvddy dvoxaidexa 
aides aveidov oife, 17 peyddn mpar’ én) Bovbucin. 

1 ? Sacrifice of asses at Delphi: C. 7. G. 1688 (inscription contain- 
ing the Amphictyonic oath, fourth century B.c.), 1. 14 rdv dépov xai ra 
iepnia aOpéa ouvaydvrev, tous dvous, rov Boxiwma.. . ray éxarépBav, Spkov 
oudoas. 

Human sacrifice. Cf. 2(?), 77, 2414. 

27% a Near Kourion in Cyprus: Strab. 683 deriv dxpa ad’ fs pirroves 
vous d\yayuévous tov Bwpou rov *AndAXwvos. 

b At Leukas: zd. 452 fee 8€ rd tov Aevxara ’AndAAwpos lepdy kai 7d 
Dya 1d rovs Epwras mavew memorevpévov . . . iv 8& Kat marptoy ois 
Aevxadiots car’ énavroy év + Ovcia rou ’AmdAXAwvos amd ths oxomns purreio bai 
Twa Tay ev airiats Syrwy amorpomns xdpiv, eFarropevay €€ alrov tavrotanay 
atrepa@y Kat Opvéewy avaxovpifey durduevwv tH mrnoe TO GApa, vrodvéxerOa dé 
Karo puxpais ddudot KUKA@ mepteata@ras todAovs Kal mepiowlew cis Suvapey tor 
Sper tw rdv avadnpbévra. Photius s.v. Aevxarns’ oxomédos THs meipou 
aq’ of pirrovow avrots [? abrods| eis rd méAayos of iepeis. Ael. Nat. An. 
11. 8 ovxoty ras mampyipews émdnyeiv pedrAovons Ka Hy Kai ro mdnpa 
amdac. rH ep Ovovor Bovv rais puias, al 8€ eumdrnobeioa rod aiparos 
agaviforra, 

ec 7 At Abdera: Ov. /dis 467: 

Victima vel Phoebo sacras macteris ad aras, 
quam tulit a saevo Theudotus hoste necem ; 
aut te devoveat certis Abdera diebus 
saxaque devotum grandine plura petant. 

d Vide Thargelia, R. 241 f. 

e Schol. Eur. Phoen. 1408 Acoripa r@ Oeoaade@ xarcevar peAdovre Adytov 
eLénecey, émernpety pr) Adbwow airdy of évavrios peifov edEdpevor’ orevdar ody 
éxeivous trepBarécba xa? éxatépBns avdpav et€ato xaraiBacip ‘Arden, 
xatedOov 8€ eis Ouoiav dvOpm@mous éAcyicato ph mperew Gem pnd’ ArAws evayes 
eivat, kai brepébero. rovro 8€ éxagrou Erovs Spay rovs Geoaadovs act, Thy 
Ovoiay inurxvovpevous anodooev. Cf. Paroemiogr. 313. 

f Photius S. v. wepiynya’ ovras éexéAcyov te kar’ emavrov éuBaddopere TH 
Gardoon veavia émi dnadday} THY GuvexdvTwY Kaxav’ mepinpa Noy yevou' 
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. . kat ovras evéBadoy ry Oardoon aoavel ro Hoceden Gvoiay axe 
TLUPTEs. 

7 Bloodless sacrifice, R. 216; at Delos, R. 55. Macrob. 3, 6,3 
Deli ara est Apollinis Tevéropos in qua nullum animal sacrificatur. 
Clem. Al. Strom. 848 P rév pév dpyatérarov Bwpdy ev Anr@ dyvdv ci 
reOpvrrnxaos, Cf. Porph. De Adst. 2. 28 (edaeBys Bopds). 


77 At Patara: Steph. Byz. s.v. Udrapa* méypara Avpas re eat réta 
xai BéAn Offered to Apollo. 


78 Serv. Aen. 3. 85 tradunt multi, inter quos et Varro, esse aras 
tam Apollinis quam filii eius non tantum Deli sed in plurimis locis, 
apud quos hostiae non caedantur, sed consuetudo sit deum sollemni 
tantum prece venerari. 

279 Dittenb. Sy//. 376 (at Miletos) fy fevos ieporoty r@ *AwdAden, 
mpotepag Oa: rey doray by dv Gedy 6 Eévos, iddvar 8€ rH lepet ra yepea axep 
n worts 8801 xapis Sepparos . . . €v AroAXwviors. 

280 Callim. Hymn 22 Del. 320: 

adda rd Aaighy 

@kées €oTeiAavro Kat ov mdAw atris ¢8ncay 

mp péyay } o€o Bopoy tno mAnyjow Aika 

pyocopevovs xal mpéuvov ddaxtaca dyvdy €Aains 

xeipas dmootpéyavras’ & Andtas evpero voydn 

maiyma xoupi{owre xai "Ardd\Awm yeAaoruy. 
Cf. Hesych. s. uv. AnAcaxds Boyds’ rd mepirpéxey Kucdp roy év Any Bepor 
xai runrecOat’ Ap£aro rovrov Onoevs. 

281 ? Sacramental meals with Apollo at Acharnai, R. 54; and Delos, 
vide Geogr. Reg. ‘ Delos,’ p. 443. 

2 Varro, De Liberis Educ. Fr. g (Chappius) Itaque Ambraciae 
primum capillum puerilem demptum, item cirros ad Apollinem ponere 
solent. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL REGISTER OF APOLLO-CULTS 


The Euxine and Thrace: 2. 21, 56, 72. 

Phanagoria, 214; Pantikapaion, 214; Olbia, 341, 50, 214. Gorgippia : 
Brit. Mus. Cat., ‘ Pontus,’ &c., coin-type, first century s.c., laureate 
head of Apollo. 

Sinope: Head, Azst. Num. 435, coin-type, circ. 290-250 B. c. ‘ Archaic 
statue of Apollo standing before tripod, with branch and lecythos.’ 
Bithynian coast of Euxine, 32. Herakleia Pontiké: Paus. ro. 
15, I (at Delphi) 800 ’AmdAAwvos (dydApara), rd pdr ‘Hpaxdewray rev 
mpos tp Ev€eivp. 

Mesembria: C. J. G. 2053 (decree of Bovdy) dvabépew és ro ipdy 
rou "Ard\Xwvos. Apollonia, 79, 214. Perinthos, 172. Ainos, 
52: Livy 38. 41 Inde Aeniorum finis praeter Apollinis Zerinthium 
quem vocant incolae templum superant. Cf. Schol. Nikand. Zher. 
460 1d ‘PnoxivOtoy dpos Opgxns “Hpas lepdy, €€ of tiv mpoonyopiay érxe 
‘PnoxuvOida’ gore 8¢ ris “Hpas Kai ZnpuvOiov ’Ardd\Xwvos veds ev TO 
ait@ rémp. Abdera, 275°: Schol. Lycophr. 440 of pavres ol 
€6ades (?) rou év Anpaiots rém@ ’ABSnpwv ripwpevov "ArddAAwvos. Cf, 
Pind. /r. 35. Philippopolis: C. Z. A. 3. 129 Wvéia ev ®idermo- 
wéAe (second century a. D.). Rev. d. Et. Gr. 1902, p. 32 ’ArdAXwne 
Kerdpicw Bidus Kérios lepets Zupias Beds dapor aveOnxev (? first cen- 
tury a.p.). Cf. bronze coins of Elagabalus from Philippopolis 
quoted ibid. with legend Ke8picea. Dumont, Jnser. Thrace 78, 
dedication of late Roman period ’ArdAAwm Acropnve. 

Apollo on coins of Thracian cities: Brit. Mus. Cat., ‘ Thrace’: 
Anchialos, p. 113 (late) Bisanthé, p. 87 (second century B.c.); 
Bizya, p. 89 (late) Byzantium, p. 96 (third century B.c., Apollo- 
head on obverse, obelisk on reverse); Deultum, p. 113 (late); 
Maroneia, p. 131 (first century B.c.); Mesembria, pp. 133, 135 
(Apollo Movaayerns late); Nikopolis, p. 46 (late); Olbia, p. 11 
(on reverse dolphin, fourth century 38.c.); Odessos, p. 137 
(second century B.c.); Perinthos, p. 147 (late); Sestos, p. 199 
(second century B.c.); Tomi, p. 64 (late). 

Paionia: Rev. Num. 1897, Pl. ii (Reinach) ’ArdAAwv Acppwvaios. Cf. 
Brit. Mus. Cat.,‘ Macedon,’ pp. 1-3, coin-types, fourth century B.c. 

Mount Athos: Plin. V. 1. 4. 37 Oppidum in cacumine.. . Apollonia, 
cuius incolae Macrobii appellantur. 
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Macedon, 152 (Mount Olympos). Amphipolis: C. 7. G. 2008 (decree 
of exile against two citizens, circ. 356 B.c.) ra 8€ xpypara aire 
Snpdora elvat, rd Be exidéxarory ipdy Tov "AmdAdwvos cat rou Trpupdres’ 
Apollonia on the Via Egnatia (south of Lake Bolbe): Head. 
Hist. Num. p. 181, coin-type, 400-350 B.C. ‘*AmdAdepes. 
Hesych. s.v. “Iyvairny xepav rv Maxedoviay, eyOa rd pasreior 
"Ando xarérye kal tenarac. (Corrupt passage, probably a con- 
fusion of Strab. p. 435.) Thessalonike, 153. Pella: Brit. Mus. 
Cat., ‘ Macedon,’ p. 91, coin-type, ? second century B. c. 

Chalkidike : vide Head, /7#st. Num. p. 185, coin-types of the Chalcidic 
league ; head of Apollo on coins of Olynthos (B.c. 392-379). 
Orthagoreia, p. 181; Arne, p. 182, Akanthos (independent 
issue): Brit. Mus. Cat., ‘ Macedon,’ p. 36 (fourth century). 

Bottiaii Chalkidikes: Brit. Mus. Cat., ‘ Macedon,’ p. 63 (early fourth 
century). 


Illyria: Apollonia, 488, 74%. Orikos: Head, Hist. Num. p. 266, coin- 
type, third century s.c., head of Apollo, obelisk on reverse. 
Epiros, 190. Damastion: coin-type, fourth century s.c., head of 
Apollo laureate, tripod on reverse: Brit. Afus. Cat., ‘ Thessaly, 

Pl. xv. 10, 11, 13. 


Ambrakia, 488, 154, 282. 

Korkyra, 8», 484, 155. 

Akarnania, 37. Anaktorion: coin-type, second century B.c., head 
of Apollo laureate: Brit. Mus. Cat., ‘ Thessaly,’ Pl. xxvii. 11. 
Nikopolis Actium ’AndéA\wv Aevxarns on coins of Nikopolis (Roman 
imperial period): Head, /7ss/. Num. p. 272. 

Aetolia. Thermon: Polyb. 11. 4 wapayewpevos és C€ppov, 2rOa hv icpw 
"AmddXwos: temple recently excavated at Thermon; vide Hell. 
Journ. 1899, p. 324; Class. Rev. 1899, p.91 3 Ath. Mitth. 1899, 
p. 352, inscription mentioning 16 lepdy rod "AsrddAwvos; Eph. Arch. 
1900, p. 167. Kalydon: Strab. 459 mepi ryy Kadudard dor ro ret 
Aadpiou ’Ard\Awvos lepdr. 

Leukas, 275. 

Kephallenia: Brit. Mus. Cat., ‘ Peloponnese,’ coin-type of Samé, head 
of Apollo laureate, circ. 400 B.c., Pl. xviii. 9. 

Zakynthos, 239: vide Head, ist. Num. p. 359. 


Thessaly, 34°, 275. Plat. Crat. 405 C “AwAour gaol wdvres oi Gerralei 
rovroy roy Gedy. Atrax: coin-type, fourth century B.c., head of 
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Apollo laureate: Brit, Mus. Cat., ‘ Thessaly,’ Pl. 2. 8. Tempe, 
2,264°"b, C.J. G. 1767 “Amdoum Tepreira Aloxyudis . . . ddev- 
6épa (found between Tempe and Larissa) Trikka, 2160, 
Larissa: C. J. G. Sept. 1. 4131 86x60: rois curéedpas eal rp 8np— 
"Arpaipueioy érawécar per roy Sipoy Aapicaiwy én) rp dmooreiAas 
Sinacras dv8pas xadovs xdyabous . . . ypdyas 8€ rovs xodeudpxous xai 
Thy woAw Trpds THY wd Tov Aapioaiey Kai olec Gas deity air} Td Whdiopa 
dvaypdya: xa dvabciva: aird ev rq lepp rod ’Amé\Aw@vos rot Kepdgov 
(circ. 100 B.c.). C. 2, G. 1766 (found near Larissa) “AwAoun 
Kepdoiou dvébexe lepopvapoveioas Kai dpy:8avyvopopeicas (= dpxsdadvo- 
gopnoas). Cf. Eph. Arch. 1901, p.125. Near Pharsalos: Strab. 
447 fore 8€ xal mepi Sdpcadoyv ‘Eperpia, iepd rod ’AmdAAwvos, 7? At 
Ichnai: vide Themis, R. 33%, Pagasai, 2, 36, 182%, Apollon 
Tlayagirns: Hesych. s.v. ’Awé\\wy rapa Ayawis, vy ayacais, xa mapa 
Gerradois, Hayacaios, Hes. Scus. 70 wav 8 ddoos nai Bods ’Ardd- 
Awvos Llayacaiou Adprev. . . 

Magnesia, 26; Korope, 182%. Phyllos: Strab. 435 46 SvAXos, drov 
*"ArdAXovos rov SuAXlov lepdr. 

Lokri Opuntii: Brit. Mus, Cat., ‘Central Greece, Pl. ii. 7, fourth 
century B.c. coin-type, Apollo’s head laureate. Thronion: 2. 
p. 13 (second century s.c.). Cf. Dionysos, R. 104 f, 


Territory of the Ainianes, 77. 

Delphic Amphictyony, 121. Cult-association of Apollo, Artemis, 
Leto: vide Artemis, R. 79 ¥. 

Phokis: Abai, 181; Delphi, 2, 7%, 22, 46, 99, 103, 106, 109, 139, 229, 
238, 256, 261, 264, 265, 269%, 271, 274). Cf. Artemis, R. 79° 
(joint worship of Artemis, Apollo, Leto); Athena, R. 78> (Apollo 
Pythios, Artemis, Leto with Athena Upovaia). Schol. Pind. O/. 
14. 16 mapa rp Andd\rAwm yor xabe{erOar ras Xdperas ... év your 
Aedoois emi ris defias eioww [pupévar rou ’AmdANwvos. Cf. Poseidon, 
R. 33 (Labyadai inscription). Kyrrha: Lact. Plat. ad Stat. Zhed. 
4. 347 Cyrrha habet stagnum Apollini consecratum. Cf. Artemis, 
R. 138. Lilaia on Parnassos: Paus. 10. 33, 4 €ore dé xai Oca» 
lepd, "AmdéAAwvos, rd 8€ “Apréeysdos, Elateia: vide Poseidon, R. 32. 
Dryopes, 144. 

Lokri Ozolai: Chaleion, 40. 

Amphissa: Brit. Mus. Cat., ‘ Central Greece,’ p. 13, coin-type, second 
century B.c., head of Apollo laureate. 

Opus: C. J. G. Sept. 3280 Ardwoow "ArddAeva rois Beois avéOnxe Ocd- 
mopros, Srpérwy TWoAvmxos émomoarny OnBaiw (fourth century B. c.). 
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Boeotia, 14, 23, 267, 2744. 


Tegyra, 183. 
Orchomenos (?): C. I. G. Sept. 1. 3283 tapas re ’ArddXwvos ra Aadiw. 


Chaironeia, 17. Plut. Sud. 17 (near Chaironeia) 1rd xadovperor Govpur 
| . . . "Eore 8¢ xopupy rpaxeia . . . dnd B¢ aitd TO pevpa Tov Modov rai 
Covpiov vedas "AmddAwpos (connected with the story of Kadmus and 
the cow). 


Akraiphiai, 184. C. J. G. Sept. 1. 4135 elva dovdov ro iepov rou 
"AndAXwvos rov Lrwiov rd év "Axpadios, ws dy al ornAa dpifei, 
xabarep rd €v AeAgois, rnv 8é Aowrny yapay ny iepay tov ’AmdAAwms 
rov Irwiov py adixety pndéva’ day 8¢ rus adixy, Urddixos form é€y Apgi- 
kruocw. Ths 8€ exexetpias xal THs dodaNeias dpyew Thy wevrexadexaTy? 
tov insodpoplov pnvds xara Oedy, ws Bowwroi yovor, ws Be Acrdoi 
"AmeAAalov* xupious 8é elvas olxovopouvras Tra kata Td iepdw rév Te mpo- 
gym cai rov lepéa rov ’Ardd\Awvos rod Irwiov nal ray modw rer 
"Axpaipiéwy Kal rd Kowdy tay Bowrar, cables xai Eumpoobey xa ror 
dywvobérny rov elpnuevoy emi tiv dyava tdv Lrewiwy’ dvaypaya b¢ ro 
Yndicpa év orpdats Kai avabeivas thy pew ev Aedcois ev rq iepy tov 
"AmdAXwvos, riy be év ’Axpaias év r@ lepp rov Lrwiov, ryy 8 & 
TvAaig (Holleaux, Bull. Corr. Hell. 1890, p. 19 rightly concludes 
that this decree refers to the first institution of games, second . 
century B.c.). C.J. G. Sept. 1. 4318 (decree of Orchomenos, 
same date as former) ered) rapayevopevos mpeoBevral mapa ris moAcws 
"Axpaidiewy , . . mapexddouy tre ‘Opyopevious arovefacba ray te bvoiay 
cat Tov ayava trav IIrwiwv, by ribéacw ‘Axpatqueis srevréretpoy re 
"ArdAwm ro Lrwig ocreparlrny Gupedixdy .. . the city of Orcho- 
menos accepts. ph. Arch. 1892, p. 43 (decree of Oropos) 
erred) oupBaiver ry médey "Axpathieioy drrooretAat speoBevras rpeis 
dy8pas rovs dudefopevous pera rov lepéws nai rov mpopynrov spos ras 
méveas ras €v tT] Bowwria nal rapayevdpevor els THY exxAnoiay . . . wapa- 
xahovoay ro» dnpov cuvarfeyv tiv Ouciay rp 'Amd\rom tp Urwig xabamep 
cal Td kowdy Tov Botwray cal 7 mddis toy "Axparhueloy . . . Se8dyGat ret 
Bovdes nai rp Snug tov dpxovra cai rovs rodepdpxous rovs del yoo 
peévous nai roy ypapparda méunew Bory awd ris méAews els rd Crea as! 
avrovs cupropmevev. C. 1. G. Sept. 1. 4139 similar answer from 
Thisbe: 4140-4143 from other unnamed cities. 41417 Aloypisedor 
. . « Gywwoerourros ray mevraernper Lrwiwy, dwt lepées rou ’Awddderes 
Kagiciovos . . . oide evixwy, oadrmorns... mpg... payeydds... 
éréy mourns ...atrdnns... xOapiorns .. . xBapptds (x Ephesian, 
1 Athenian, 3 Thespians). 2712 (decree of Akraiphiai in time 
of Nero) éxAeAourdros 8n tpidxovra ern rov r&y Lreier dyavos xare- 
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orabeis aywvoberns (’"Emapevovdas) mpoOuzdrara énedéEaro girovofjcas 
7) dvyaveooacbas THY apxatérnta Tov ayavos Taéy peydkwy Lrwioy xai 
Katoapnov xriorns dywbey yevouevos . . . Tds Te marpious Topmas peydAas 
kal THY TaY oUpray marpiov Spynow OeoveBas émerédece . .. ravpobvrncas 
Ad rp Meyiory. 

Lebadeia: Paus. 9. 39, 4 @ore 8€ xai ’Amdd\Awvos icpdy, Cf. Kronos, 
vol. I, R. 4. Tilphossion: Strab. 411 adrot 8 (near the 
TAdocoa xpnvn) 1b rod TAdwacion ’Ardd\dwvos lepdv. Hom. Hymn 
Apoll. 384: 

kat Bwpoy rouncar éy ddoet Sevdpnerre 
dyxs pada xpnyns xaddippdou’ évOa 8 dvaxri 
mavres erixAnow Tedhovoip evyerdwvrrat. 

Helikon, 257; Thespiai, 103, 184; Thebes, 91, 155%, 185, 186, 
2676; Eutresis, 187. Tanagra and Delion, vide Artemis, 
R. 79%: Paus. 9. 20, 1 fore 8€ rs Tavaypaias én baddoon xadov- 
pevow Andwoy’ ev d€ air@ Kai "Apréudos nal Anrovs éoriy dydApara 
(Tanagran legend of Apollo the ancestor of their founder). Strab. 
403 Andtov 1d lepdv rov 'Amd\dNwvos ex Andou adidpupevov, Tavaypaiwy 
modixnov. Diod. Sic. 12. 7o (after the battle of Delion) rjv rap 
Aniwy mavyyupw dard rourwy tay ypnudrov éverrngavro (of OnBaior) 
mov. Schol. Pind. Ol. 7.153 Aisupds gnoe Andsa ém Andi. 
C. I. G. Sept. 1. 20 (Soke tp 8yyp rH) Tavaypaiwr(?) . . . dva- 
yopetoar 8€ Trois orepdvous dy rq dyau re aluvrehoupérg . . .| rH 
"Amddon rp Anrio. Cf. Lph. Arch. 1886, p. 228 similar 
inscription, probably of Tanagra; 1g00, p. 107 Aeudbepes Hiapdy 
"Amddovos KapuxéFio. Cf. Paus. 9. 20, 3 €» Tavaypg, dpos Knpuxtov. 

- Kithairon, 257: C. Z. G. Sep. 1. 3564 |"AmddA lwvos "Aprapusdos ’Aypo- 
répas (inscription found in Boeotia, with no indication of locality). 
Cf. Steph. Byz. s. v. Zadyavevs’ gore 3€ wddts Bowrias . . . kai Zaryavers 
"Amdo. 

Euboea, 189 ; Eretria, 17, 26; Artemis, R. 79%: Eph. Arch. 1900,p.23, 
inscription of third century B.c.(?) ’AmdéAA@vos AnAlou Anrois ’Aprépsdos. 
Chalkis, 34>: Roehl, Zaser. Graec. Ant. 374 inscription on archaic 
bronze plate, in Chalcidic alphabet, found at Olympia . . . ’Awd\Awn 
T@ Loi .. . Boiy eri rév Bepdy rod *Awd\Xwvos (rov Hvtov). Near 
Karystos : Strab. 446 rd Mappadptoy, év @ 1d Aarduioy rey Kapvorley 
xiovey, lepdy Exov *Ard\Awvos Mappapivov. (God of the quarry, cf. 
"ArddNev AOnoros $s. v. Laconia-Malea, p. 441.) Tamyne: Harpokr. 
$.V. Taptvar médes dori éy EvBoig, ev tT xopg ry "Eperpeéwy al Tapivas, 
évOa xai iepdy *Ard\Awpos. 

Attica: Athens, 7, 17, 24, 34°, 48, 49, 54, 86, 87, 94, 98, 99, 
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102, 123, 156, 208, 211, 212, 216%, 218, 2224, 223, 236, 
237, 241, 2428, 253, 254, 259, 270, 2745. Paus. 1. 28, 4 
KaraBaor 8€ ovx és riy xdro méXw GAX’ cooy id Ta mporvAaa, mT} 
re vdarés dors xat mAnoiov ‘Ard\Awvos lepdy ev ommdraig.  Kpeovoy 
8¢ Ouyarpt "EpexOews *ArddAwva évravOa avyyevérOat vopifovar Cy. 
Eur. Jon 10: 

ov maid’ "Epexbéws DoiBos Levéev yapors 

Big Kpéovcay, év6a mpooBdppous serpas 

TladAados tn’ 3xOp ris *AGyvaiwy xOovos 

Maxpas xadovor yas dvaxres *ArOidos. 


Cf. R. 1564. Eph. Arch. 1897, pp. 7-13, 87 (He. iii. B), 
dedications by archons of Roman period: no. 1 .. . decpoberqoas 
"AwddAwve Urrd Maxpais, (2) TeBépsos . . . "AmdAA@M Or Aepaus Baovrevs, 
(x1)... moAepapynoas... *AmédKeove Veicepals aveOnxerv. Joint cult 
of Apollo and Artemis: vide Artemis, R. 79>. C. /. G. 2140, 
]. 32 (decree of the people) Sapd» iBpicacda rp re "Ardd\Awn xsi 
re ony tov ‘Popaiwy. Special cults of the Pparpia yen, djpo. 
C.I.A. 2. 1653 lepdy ’ArddAwvos ‘EB8opueiou pparpias *"Axnader. Cf. 
1652, vide R. 54. Hesych. s.v. Kusvi8as. yevos "AOnygou, é ob 
6 iepeds rod Kuwiov “Amdd\wvos, Suidas, s.v. Kuvpetos’ "AwdAdor 
"AOnyjow ovrw Acydpevos® . . . Oepevns ris Anrovs ra Bpédn twd xuver 
dpracOjvas (sense and structure defective)... rot xru(nOpov yap 
alaOopévous Kivas cal rotpevas avacaoa ty pyTpt’ dvopacOnvat ovr é 
‘Ypnrr@ amd ray xuvav (quoted from Socrates sept émfcrer). 
Harpokrat. s.v. Kuvida:. Avxotpyos. .. yévos dari map’ *A@nvaiois of 
Kuvida. Photius, s,v. Kuvecos. Kpdrns ev rq mepl ray "AOnryn 
Ovotav aurea ypape rd bé Kuynedy dori "Arddwvos iepdy* Kuvveiov 
rd éx Tov Ovpyveiou yiwopevov' rovro O¢ dors +d Ovvveiov ‘AArnion cai 
yiverat mpdcosos peyadn. ravrny i mds eis Guoiay xaraxepifa re 
"Andon To Kurneip. Cf. Geogr. Reg. p. 439, ‘Corinth,’ ‘ Temnos, 
p- 449, ?worship of Apollo Merayeirmos in the Diomeia, R. 
254: Of Apollo marpgos of the Elasidai, R. 54. Paus. 1. 37, 6 
ore 8¢ lepdv ev @ xetras Anyuntpos nai ris madds dydApara nal *AGnvas 
re xal "Amdevos* *Ardd\Awm 8¢ eran povy rd €€ dpyns’ Kepador 
yap ... peroixeiy réws dy OnBas Hevyovra ... Sexary d¢ Vorepoy yere 
XaAxivos kat Aairos amdyovo: Kepddou mdevoavres és AeAhots grovur tov 
Gedy xaBodov eis "AOnvas. 5 d€ oguos xedever Oioat mperow *Awdddont 
évravOa rhs ‘Arrixys, 0a dv Boow em ris yas rpinpy Oéovoay, yere- 
pevos O€ airois cata Td Louidoy xadovpevor Spos Spdxey ehayy crovlg 
kara rov pwdedy toy, xal Arddd\wvi re Bbovow ev rp xepig rovry, ral 
vorepov oas éAOdvras és tiv médw dotovs éromcavro *AOqvait. 
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Inscription found in the vicinity of Agrai ’ArdAAon Tedupaia, 
Eph. Arch, 1888, p. 200, later Roman period. Kolonos, 42°; 
Peiraeus, 216%, Phaleron: C.J. A. 1. 210 (circ. B. c. 428) temple- 
accounts "AmdéAAwvos Andiov SaAnpoi. Vide Delos, p. 443. Eleusis, 
157: C.J. A. 3. 1203 lepeds "ArddANwvos Kepxvovews (very late). 
Hymettos, 28. ? Parnes: C. J. A. 2. 609 (324-3 B.C.) rd lepdv 
tov ‘AméAXevos tov Hapynoaiou (in the decree of the guild Elxadeis). 
Phlye, 17; Apollo Atwrved8ores: vide Artemis, R. 59 (joint-cult 
of Artemis and Apollo). Anaphlystos, 20. Acharnai, 484. 
Prasiai, 242f. Marathon, 156f, 2744; cf. Bull. Corr. Hell. 1906, 
p. 217, Delphic decree in honour of the Tetrapolis for its devo- 
tion to Apollo Pythios, second century s.c. Oinoe, 156f Spata 
inscription of archaic period AYKEIO. In the deme of the 
Plotheieis: C. J. A. 2. §70 ra AmoAdona. C.I.A. 2. 841 6 lepers 
tov 'Amd\Nwvos rov "EpiBacéov mpoayopeves xal amayopever Urep re Eavrov 
cal tay Snporay Kai rov 8npov rov ‘AOnvaiwy pr xérreyv rd iepdy Tov 
"Ardddwvos pydé hepav Evra pydd xovpov(?) pyde ppvyava. CF. 
Hesych. s.v. "Eptoabevs (?)* "AmédAov év ty ’Arrixg. 


Oropos, 345, 208°. Zoster (with Leto, Artemis, Athena): vide 
Athena, R. 89>. 


Aegina, 34, 145: Paus. 2. 30, 1 Naot 8€ od modv GAAnAwy dghearyxéres 
6 péy "AndddAwvds dow, 6 8€ ‘Apréusdos, Atovvow 8€ atra&y 6 rpiros’ 
“ArrdAdov pev 89 Edavoy yupvdr core réxvns THs émtxwpiov. 


Megara, 6, 7°, 275, 314, 49, 64, 97, 148, 227, 262. C.J. G. Sep. 1. 
42 (inscription circ. 240 B.c. found at Megara) r@ ‘Andd\Awm rév 
vadv ereaxevwoay, Paus. 1. 44, 14 (on the Corinthian border of 
the Megarid territory) "ArroAAwvos iepdv €ort Aargov. 


Corinth, 199°. Plut. Vit. Arad. no. 40 1d Tov ‘AnddAwvos lepdv. Cf. 
Paus. 2. 3, 3 ‘AmdAAwvos adyakpa mpos rH Letpnvy nat mepiBodds eori. 
Simonides, Zpigr. 164 (Bergk) : 

Edxeo cots 8aporot, Kirov, Gedy Sde yaprva 
Anroidny ayopys Ka\X\txdpov mpvramy 


(referring to statue of Apollo in the market-place). C.J. G. 1102 
’Amdd\Awvos Kuvvei(ov), Roman period, ? private dedication. 

Sikyon, 74, 27h, 115, 149, 222°, 225, 2641; Artemis, R. 79%. Paus. 
2.7, 7 rous 8€ dvOpwmous tous ev rn Alytadeia vdoos éréAafe’ Kai opas 
exéXevoy of pavres "ArdAX\wva Adcacba kai “Apreuy. of 8€ maidas 
érra xai ioas napbévous eri rov S0Oav worapdy amooréAAovow ixerevovras. 
ind rovrwy 8€ meaaGevras rovs Oeovs hao» és rh» rére axpdmoAw édGeiv. 
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xai 6 romos évOa mporov adixovro THeBovs coriy lepdy. rovrow d€ coceora 

kai voy re rrovetrat, Kai yap ent roy Svbay laow oi waides ry éopry rv 

"Ard\Awvos, kai dyaydvres 81) rovs Geovs és rd rs HeBouvs lepow abs 

anayew €s toy vaov act rov "Amo\\wvos... Tov 8€ ew Epov vale 

kal rd dyaApa LvOoxdys dvébnxev. Polyb. 17. 16 mentions rv 

lepay xopay rov *AmdAXwvos and rdv ’ArdAAwva rov epi ryy ayopay. 
Kleonai, 211. 


Tenea: Paus. 2. 5, 4 of 8€ dvOpwmoi hacw of ravry Tpaes elvat, alypddwror 
8¢ tnd ‘EXjvav éx Tevédou yeyopevos evraiOa "Ayapenvovos dorros 
olxnoa Kal du rotro Gedy pddwora “AroANwva sysaor. Cf. Strab. 
380 9 Tevéa cori xaopn ris Kopwbias dv 4 Tov Tevedrov ’AwoAXeves 
icpov. 

Phlius: vide Dionysos, Geogr. Reg. s.v. [Paus. 2. 13, 7]. 

Epidauros, 7°, 8%, 107, 142, 209, 216°. Apollo ‘Ymaratos: Eph. Arch. 
1884, p. 24 “Awodd\om ['Y}raraip Uatoavros xal Kopdows. Ci. 
Asklepios ‘Yraraios at Paros (from “Yrara, town of the Aineanes in 
South Thessaly: see Steph. Byz. s.v.). C.Z. G. 1174 [& wodss! 
toy ‘Emédavpioy rp 'Amo\dbom. Eph. Arch. 1899, p. 1 (ritualistic 
inscription of last part of fifth century p.c. found at Hierd) 
[eri rot Bopot rov] "Amdddwvos ruira vey xai xaddi8a rat Acro «ai 
taprauirt Gdav, hepvav ro Oeq xpibay pédippvoy Z, wupaey jyudippror, 
otvou Hpireay kai roooxédos tov Bods rou mpdrov, rd 8€ drepoy oxéXos roi 
iapopvdpoves heporbw, rov Sevrépov Bods rois doWois Bdvro rd aKéAos ... 
T@ 'Acoxdame@ Ovev Bovy épceva, xai Spovdos Boi» epreva, xal spovcais 
Bovr 6édecav, eri rov Bwpod rov "AcoxAnmov Ovey ravra cai xadaids, 
avéévra rp ‘Acrrame@ gepvdy xpiOay pédipvoy 2 wupay nyidyapvor 
oivyov npiretav, oxédos rou mpdarov Bods rapbevrw rq bep rd 8° Grepor roi 
lapopyduoves epoobw. 16. 1901, p. 60, inscription found: at 
Hier6, ?third century B.c., mentioning several mpofero: cai 
Geapadoxor rov "AsroAXwvos Kal rov ’AoxAnmod. 


Troezen, 38, 145, 273°. Schol. Hom. J7. 23. 346 rovrp 3¢ (Apeion) 
Siaywrrdpevos “Hpaxhis spis Kuxvoy rdv “Apeos vidy xa’ lrwodpopiar 
évixnoey év r@ row ayacaiov ‘ArddAwvos icp, & core mpos Tpoxlh 
(? Tpaxive). ' 

Hermione, 15, 25, 143: vide Demeter, Geogr. Reg. s.v. Hermione, 
vol. 3, p. 370. 

Asine, 144. 

Argos, 7‘, 27h, 48¢, 107, 141, 225, 273>; Artemis, R. 79t, 534 
? Apollo Andws: C. J. G. 1152 (epitaph on ? priestess of Apollo) 
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méoe. mpodtrovca . . . Mawwig ipicrov AnAlfov lepéi|. Paus. 8. 46, 3 
ro 8€ dy rou 'AndAdwvds €or dvaxelpevory Tov "Helou, 

Kynuria, 146. (Hesych. s.v. Zwredras’ ’Ard\Xov év “Apyet ard rérrov.) 

Laconia, 7 &, 27 f, 44, 87, 99, 140, 142, 220. Hesych. s.v. 6oparns 
"AndAAwy mapa Adxeot. Cf. Lycophr. 352 roy Oopatoy Uraov ‘Opirny 
Gedy. 562 Sxsaorys "Opxiers Teas, Schol. 2d. Yxaorjs cai 
’Opxtets mapa Adxwow 5 ’AndAXov. Sparta, 27, 34° 140, 2164, 
231, 235: vide Hera, R. 50% Amyklai, 19, 45, 96, 246- 
252. Thornax, 96 (Xen. Hell. 6. 5, 27 probably refers to shrine 
at Thornax). Geronthrai: C. Z. G. 1334 avaépev cis rd iepdv 
rov ’ArdAdwvos. Cf. Collitz, Dialect. Inschr. 4530. Epidauros 
Limera, 220. Strab. 368 (near Minoa) ray pév Aaxdyov rd 
Andsov lepdv ‘AnddAwvos, Malea: Steph. Byz. s. v. AcOnotos 6 
"ArdAdwy ev re Madea Aip mpooWpupdvos éxei. ‘Pravds "HAcaxeey rpirg. 
Near Boiai: Paus. 3. 23, 2 xwpiov év Gpos Boardr ‘AmdAXwvos peév 
iepdv eore, "EmdnAtov pév Gvopafdpevov® rd yap rou ‘Amd\\wvos Edavoy, & 
viv éorly évravba, év Andy more (puro. 3. 23, 13 ‘AméAAwvos pads 
éy rj Bowaray ayopa éori, cal érépwhe "AcxAnmiov xai Lapamdds re xai 
“locdos, 

Gythion, 27>. Collitz, Dialect. Inschr. 4567 1d lepdv rod *Amdddwvos 
rou mori rg "Ayopa. Paus. 3. 21, 8 ‘Hpaxdéa xal ’Ard\Awva tnép rov 
rpirodos és ayava éAOdvras, as 8unAAdynoay, pera THY Epy oixioa Kow] 
ray wékuw Kal éy ty ayopa odiow ’AndAAwvos xai “Hpaxdeous éariv 
dydApara, mAncioy 8€ aitay Aidyvoos. Oitylon, 27°; Kardamyle, 
27°; Selinus, 216 ¢; Leuktra, 274. 

Messenia, 27 &, 144, 215, 263 4. 


Kyparissia: Gardner, Num. Comm, Paus. p. 70, Pl. xix. Apollo with 
branch and lyre. 


Arcadia, 8», 9, 13. Paus. 8. 37, 8 (in the temple of Pan near 
Lykosura) ’AzdAAwvds re xai AOnvas Esava. Megalopolis, 48 >, 150, 
221 ®, 2308 On Mount Lykaion: Paus. 8. 38, 8 gore 8¢ ev rois 
mpos dvarodas rod Spous [rod Avxaiou| ’ArddAwvos lepoy éwixAnow Lap- 
paciov. ridevrat 8¢ avr@ nal Tvétov dvopa, dyovres O¢ rp Oe@ xara Eros 
€optiy Ovovor pey ev ti dyopg xdmpoy rp *Asrdd\Nom rp Emixoupi (at 
Lykosura), @vcavres 3¢ évravOa avrixa 1d lepeiov xopi{ovew és 1d lepdy 
tov ‘AndA\wvos rou Ilappaciov atv avd re nai mopwy, cai td Te pnpia 
éxrepdvres xaiovar xat 87 xal avahioxovow airdéht rov iepeiov ra xpea. Phi- 
galeia, 213. Paus. 8. 30, 3 dyaApa “Amd\Awvos Beas dftov péyebos pev 
és wddas Sadexa, exopicOn 8¢ €x ris Scyadéwy cuvrédaca és xécpov TH) MeydAy 
adres. Cf. Gardner, Num. Comm. Paus. p. 104, Pl.v.v. Mantinea, 
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Apollo with Artemis and Leto : vide Artemis, R. 79 ¥. "AwdAAon... 
xal cuppaxey Sexdray(early fifth century). Tegea, 48>, 147: inscrip- 
tion found at Delphi belonging to the monument of the Tegeans' 
victory over the Lacedaemonians, fourth century B.c.: Ath. Mitth. 
14, Dp. 17 Wv6e “Aroddop dvag, rad dydApar édwxer arapyds aitd yOu iepas 
Aads ar’ "Apxadias. Cf. Paus. 10.9, 5. Pheneos, 151. Lycophr. 
562 Zxaorns = Apollo. Cf. Steph. Byz, s. v. Zeus" yopa’ Apradias cai 
Sxuarns 1d €Ovexdy. Et. Mag. s.v. KuvAAnwos’ KuAAnvn d¢ ’Apxadias, iepor 
‘Eppov xat AmdAAwvos. Trapezus: Paus.8. 31, 5 (before the entrance 
to the temple of Aphrodite at Megalopolis) {dava éore dpyaia, “Hpa 
kai "AmdAdwy te kat Movoat’ ravra xopscOnvai hacw éx Tpare{ourres. 
Thelpusa: Paus. 8. 25, 11 6 8€ Addav ris "Epivios rd iepdy axo- 
Luray éy aptorepa mapéfaow ev aptorepa pév Tov “AmdAX@ros rou 
*Oyxecdrou rév vady. Kaphyai: Hell. Journ. 1886, p. 104 (Gardner. 
Num. Comm. Paus. T. xvii) ‘ Apollo, naked, facing, holds in right 
hand, branch: in left, which rests on tripod, a scroll.’ AS. Sept. 
Sev. Orchomenos: 2d. p. 100 ‘ Apollo in long drapery leaning 
on tripod.’ 4. Sept. Sev. Pallantion: Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘ Pelo- 
ponnese,, 192 ‘ Head of Apollo r. laur.,’ fourth century B.c. 


Elis, 210. Olympia, 41: vide Artemis, R. 79%. Paus. 5. 14, 8 pera 
rouroy ‘AmdAAwvos xat ‘Eppov Boyds eorw év xowwo. Clem. Alex. 
Protrept. p. 32 P. (from Polemon) oi8a xai rév wap’ "HAciow riypo- 


pevoy opodayor *AmdAdwva. 


Achaia, Aigeira: Paus. 7. 26, 6 ore 8¢ xai "AwdAAwvos iepow és ra 
pddtora apxaioy, ré re iepoy atrd xal éndoa dy rois aerois* dpyaior & 
kai rou Geov rd Edavoy, yuprds, peyéber peyas’ rdv 8€ roujcavra 8¢ tye 
ovdels Trav émixwpior elreiv . . . "AoxAnmov 8¢ aydApara dp6d con 
€v vag xat Lapamidos érépwht cat “IowWos, AiGov xal ravra LevreAngiov. 
Patrai, 13, 53, 230%. Rev. des Etudes Grecques, 1897, p. 285, 
inscription containing the Wdsopna in honour of the arbitrators 
between Demetrias and 1d xowdv rév Mayyrer, to be placed in 
Patrai e/s ry» dyopdy mapa rév "AndAdova (? third century B.C.) 
Paus. 7. 21, 10 éore 8€ nai dydApara rov Aguévos éyyurdre yadxo 
mrerromnpeva “Apews, rd 8€ ‘ArdAXwvos , . . fore 8€ oguct cal dros éxi 
Oaddcoyn .. . év rourp rq dAce Kai vaol Gedy, "AwddAXwvos, 5 8é "Apo 
Birns* menoinrat Alfov ai rovras ra dydApara. Pellene, 2654. Cf. 
Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘ Peloponnese,’ Pi. vi. 10, 11, coin-types, ? third 
century B.c., head of Apollo, laure] crown, lyre, tripod. 


Apollo-cults on the Islands. 
The Cyclades: Delos, 2, 75, 14, 55, 75, 108, 158, 218, 225, 241%, 
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242, 260, 263, 274, 276, 280; Artemis, 79%. Sandwich-stone 
at Cambridge found near the Ilissos (? on the site of the Pythion), 
giving account of the administration of the Delian temple by the 
Amphictyones of Athens, B.c. 377-374 (C. J. A. 2.814; C..G. 
158; Hicks’ Afanual, p. 142). Frag. A, 1.1 rade émpagay ’Apdi- 
xruvoves "A@nvaiwy amd Kaddéov dpyovros: |. 11 aide raw médewr Tov 
réxov arédovay. Muxdmor . . . Zupior ... Tyvsot... Ketoe . . . Zepi- 
geos . . . Sihmos . .. lira... [Tldptok . . . Olvaios ef “Ixdpov. .. 
Ocppaios €£ “Ixdpov...: 1. 15 of8¢ trav idiwray rou réxov ameédocay : 
]. 31 amd rovrov rode aynAdbn orépaves apiorcioy rp Oep rpinodes 
MKNTHpia Tos xopois ... apxeGewpors ... eis Kopsdny tay Oewpay cai 
ray xopay , . . apiOuds Body ray eis rv copriy dvnOerrav; Frag. b, 
ll. 9-14 roiade CSareicapev eri rais avrais cuvOnxats, cabdrep ol ddAAo 
ra lepa xpnpata rov ’AmdAXwvos rov AnAiov dedavecpéves eici: Il. 23-26 
prcboces repevav... pioOacets oixiav: 1. 26 dd rovrou rade ayvndOn 
..» €s lepd ra xara pyva nai povorns 4OAa .. . Td retxiov avoixodopnoa 
.. « Aphexrvocw 'Abnvaiov és ramrndeaa xat ypappare’ xal vmoypap- 
paret... Appixrvocw ‘Avdpiov. Frag. a. B, Il. 6-10 aide rev mdédco 
roy roxoy ov dmédocav ... Naftor...”Avdpioe ... Kapvoreos: Il. 20-24 
ode SpAov Anriwv doeBetas . . . riwnpa To émcyeypappevor xal aevpvyia, 
Gre kai éx Tou iepow rov "AmdAAwvos rov AnXiov Fyov rots "Apdtxrvovas 
cal érumrov: Il, 31-40 oixias dv Ande iepai ’Andd\Awvos ... olxia év 
Kolorp ... ta xepapeia. C. 1. A. 2. 985 [6 dpxiBéwpos rov €v Ande 
B]ypou rov "AGnvaiwr 6 Kexetporovnpevos eri rh €Earooro Any rev Oewpaev 
Tay araydvrev ras analpyas ris mparns évveernpidos ‘Emuxparns 'Em- 
oTparov ,.. avtypawer ray iepéwy Kat dpxdvrar ras drapyas te "Andon 
r@ Uv6i (list of contributions of Delian priests and Athenian and 
Delian magistrates to Apollo Pythios: Koehler’s emendations are 
probable : he compares C. /. A. 2. 588). 


Later revival of Delos: Bull. Corr. Hell. 1904, p. 187, inscription 
second century A.D. @renpay oi Keios ryv Swdexnisa Bovmpwpov 
Taipoy dvevedoarrd re ra mdtpia mdvta bia roy [Gewpar). Cult-asso- 
ciation of Artemis Apollo Leto. Cf. R. 2634. Bull. Corr. 
Ffiell. 1879, p. 379 Mndesoy Mnveiov Mepaéa 6 rarjp cai 4 pytnp 
+. Ondtacray yevdpevov 'AwddAXwm "Apréusds Anroi. Harpokr. s. v. 
Andacrai’ of eis Andov é£edOdvres Oewpoi. Athenae. 234° ev de 
rois xupBecs Trois mept trav 8ndcacTey ovrws yeyparra:s ‘xal re 
Knpuxe éx Tov yévous Tay KnpuKwy Tou THs pvoTnpimridos. rovrous 
d€ mapacireiy ev to Andip enaurdry, Dittenb. Syll, 244, 245, 
dedications to the three deities at the end of the Ptolemaic 
period. Cf. C./.G. 2282 6 djpos 6 "A@nvaiwr’ nal of ray vacov xarot- 
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xouvres Avroxpdropa Kaigapa Geot ‘lovAiov vid», "AmdAAwm, ’Aprépids, 
Anrot (circ. B. c. 27) (separate shrine of Leto at Delos: Arist. Zih. 
Eudem. p. 1214, a. 1 6 péy ev Anite mapa rg Oeq rh atryy yroup 
drropnydpevos curéypawer éri rd TpomvAaioy rou Anr@ov). 

Paros, 7b, 161,241. Hesych. s.v. Maondptos’ 6 "Amd\Awe apa Mapios 
xal Tlepyaunvois from saowdpn=aindAn, ‘ meal,’ so Wernicke, Pauli- 
Wissowa, Lexikon, s. v. Apollon, p. 63. C.J. G. add. 2384° 
dpos xwpiov lepov *AmdAAwvos Andiov (third century B. c.). 

Naxos, 11, 12. Bergk, Frag. Lyr. Gr. ii, p. 501 (Ananius, Frag. 1) 
“ArolAov ds rou AnAov f UvOev’ eyes f Nafov f MAnrov f Gein» KAdpor. 
Plut. 254 F Andcov éxadeiro rd yopioy (in Naxos). Inscription 
found in Naxos near unfinished colossus of Apollo dpos xepiov 
iepot ’Amé\Xwvos: Overbeck, Kunst. Mythol. 3, p. 27. 


Ios, 219. Ross, Jvscript. Inédites, 95, 96, 317, 318 (decrees of xpogevia) 
dvaypawas els rd lepdy rov ‘ArdAXwvos rov vbiov. Cf. Bull. Corr. Hell. 
1904, Pp. 312, 314, 322. 

Sikinos, 163. 

Thera, 27*, 34f, 48¢, 164, 2168. Schol. Pind. Pyth. 4. 11 ‘lepoxdjs gnoi 
rots ex Aaxedaipovos Ard\Awre abrny xabtepaoa. C.1.G. Mar. Aeg. 
3. 356, very archaic inscription referring to Apollo. 

Astypalaia: C. . G. Mar. Acg. 3. 185, private dedication to Apollo. 

Anaphe, 29, 165. 

Amorgos, 74, 51,162. Bull. Corr. Hell, 1884, p. 440 dvaypdyas [rd yr- 
guiopal els rd lepdy rov "ArdAXN@vos rod AnAlov. Bull. Corr. Hell. 1891, 
p. 291 (public accounts second century B.c.) és 6vciay rp "Arden 
nal ry ‘Aprémds. 

Siphnos: Paus. 10. 11, 2 (at Delphi) érowOn 8¢ nal bxd Yepriow ex 
alrig rovade Onoaupdés. vies y ynTOS xpugoU péradAa freyxe Kai avrous 
Tav mpootdvray éexedevoey 6 Geds arodepew Sexdrny és AeAdous’ of 8¢ riv 
Oncavpdv gxodopncavro Kai amépepoy tiv dexdrny. Cf. Herod. 3. 57. 
Hesych. s. v. “Evaypos’ ’Ard\Aov ev Sipvp. Cf. Head, Hirst, Num. 
p- 419 archaic coin-types of Apollo. 

Kythnos: Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘ Cre/e, Pl. xxii. 20-22, laureate head of 
Apollo second century B.c. 

Keos, 9, 160. C.J. G. 2353, 2357, decrees of fourth century g.c. 
placed in 1d lepdy rov "AndAAwvos at Karthaia the chief town. 
Cf. Eph. Arch. 18y8, p. 246, inscription of (?) third century B.c. 
mentioning the temple. Athenae. p. 456 f é» rq KapOaig .. . inn 


“ . : 
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To xopryeioy aww mpds 'ArddAXwvos lepg ov paxpay ris Oadarrns. Pind. 
Isth. 1. 7 roy dxespexdpav SotBov xopevar ev Kép audspurg civ wovrioss 
dvipdow. Strab. 487 gore 8€ xai xpos ry Kopnoia SpuvOaiov ’ArdANwvos 
lepdy xa pds Loneooy. 

Andros: Ath. Milth. 1876, p. 236, inscription second century B. c. 
mentioning rd lepd» rov ’AsrdAAwvos. 


Tenos: C. J. G. 2334, public decree to be placed in the temple of 
Apollo at Delos. 


Mykonos, 253, 269». 
Islands of the North Aegean. 


Thasos, 21, 169, 2748. Ath. Aitth. 1897, pp. 125, 126, inscription 
? of early fourth century B. c. ravde ipd ra xpqpara tof] ’Ard\Xwvos. 

Imbros: Head, Ast. Num. p. 226, coin-legend of Apollo Movon- 
yeTns. 

Lemnos, 273°. 


Tenedos: Strab. 380 Bonet ovyyéved ris elvar Tevedions wpds rovrovus [rods 
Tevedras| . . . nat y "AmddAwvos 8€ rust ap’ dphorépas dpuola obca 
Bideow od opixpa onpeia. 604 [Tévedos Exec] lepdy rod Zyuwbews "Ardr- 
Awvos, kabdrep Kal 6 sroinrns paprupe: ‘ TeveBord re ihe dvdoceas, Zuber.” 
Cf. Tenea, p. 440. 

Lesbos, 7i, 11 (Mitylene), 41, 182, 192: vide Dionysos, R. 49. Steph. 
Byz. s. 0. Maddes* “ArddA\ov év A€oBy, cal 6 réros rov lepov 
Madées. Thuc. 3. 3 eanyyeA6n . .. os et "ArdAXwvos Maddevros 
éfm ris méAews doprn, ey 7 mavdnyel MuriAnvaios doprdfover. C.1.G. 
Mar. Aeg. 2. 484 (inscription of late period found near 
Mitylene) ras re 'Aprépidos xal "Amd\Awvos Maddevros dpxixopoy xai 
iepoxdpuxa Trav yepéwv, 2.519 Tov ray peday rrotnTyy Kal spopnrny rov 
Spuwbéws (Roman period). Antig. Caryst. 17 Mupoidos 8 6 AéoBuos 
év rp dpet not Aereripyp iepdv "AndANwvos elvat cal jpgov Aereripvov. 
Steph. Byz. s.v. ‘Exarévencot’ ovrws mepi ry» AéoBov ynola «’, ds 
ErpdBewv, mapa rdov “Exaroy row ‘AndAAwva’ risarar yap diaddpws év 
rois rémos’ SpuwGevs KeAAatos Mpuvevs. 

Chios, 6, 348, 59, 170; Artemis, R. 79°. Hesych. s.v. davaios* 
"And\Aov... mapa Xiots ovrw A€yera. Strab. 645 (in Chios) efra 
Savar Acunv Babis xal veds *ArdAdwvos xal drgos howixey. Dittenb. 
Syll. 370, 1. 79 [fepnreia] "AmddAwwos ev Koidois (cf. Herod. 6. 26 é 
KoiAotor Kadeopevoios ris Xins xepns) inscription third century B. c. 
found at Erythrai. Bull. Corr. Hell. 1879, p. 231, inscription 
concerning boundaries mentioning ré AnAco». 
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South Aegean. 

Samos, 21, 171, 268. 

Kalymna, 7k, 27™, 70. Paton and Hicks, no. 60 "Ard\Awm Aadi Kadvpras 
pedéovre xara xpyopdy Ardupéws (first century B.c.). Cf. Newton, 
Anc. Inscr. Brit, Mus. 238. Steph. Byz. s. v. KdAv8va’ Kadudpeis 
é * AwddAop. 

Kos, 168, 271, 168%, 221 (Apollo AdAtos), 233%, 240, 255. Paton and 
Hicks, no. 12§ Eipnvaios . . . Eddparoy . .. leparevoavra "Amdddwws 
Aadiov kai Avds ToAcéws xat "AOavas cai dvddexa Gedy nat povapxnoarra. 
Geois. 367 (at Halasarna) doe rais puaAais ais péreots raw icper 
"AndAXwvos cat ‘Hpacdets ev “AXtodpya anoypader Oa rovs peréxorras 
rou iepov ... 1. 44 Gras 8€ pnOéva Araby & aroypadad, Tol varios Trois 
“Hpaxdeios érei xa péAAwvre xAriverOat rot pudérat mpoxapvocdvre ao 
ypaperOar xara ta mpoyeypappewn, Bull. Corr. Hell. 1881, 198 
6 Sdapos 6 “AXacapmray “Apreuv ... On the same stone another 
inscription [6 deiva| TvOoxAdous "ArdA\on wai rp ddup. "Awddder 
Tvgtos in Kos: Schol. Theocr. 7. 130 Mvgéa, dqpos ris K& . , . of b¢ 
rémop, év @ lepov “AnddAwvos, af’ of Tvgsos Aéyerat. 

Nisyros, 27™. C.J. G. Afar. Aeg. 3. 92 &v rq iep@ tov "AmddXcovos rot 
AaXiov (doubtful restoration). Ash. Aiith. 1892, p. 198 Mnvodams 
. . . Spupvatos "ArddAdom Nioupeiry 'Emupavei edyny (? title derived from 
Nisyros). 

Syme: C. /. G. Mar. Aeg. 3. 2’ AmédNwvos Aadiov’Aprautros Aarovs, Cf. 
R. 166. 


Telos, 167. 

Rhodes, 23, 27!, 311, 95, 168, 217, 218, 221. Athenae. 74 f. Sedum 
oros ey T@ Trept Trav ev Pd8p Tpwhiov. Cf. ZpuirOos, Rhodian month 
inscribed on Rhodian amphorae, Ash. Misth. 1896, p. 133: vide 
Aeolis, p. 448. Diod. Sic. 5. 55 mapa Adios *ArdAXwva Ted xinos. 
Macrob. 3. 17, 35 Camirienses qui sacram soli incolunt insulam 
"Aectyevéry 'ArdAXom immolant. Steph. Byz. s. vo. “Igta’ yepior 
ris ‘Pddov amd '1£ot Aipevos* Kai “Igvos ’ArddAwy: cf. p. 449 (Knidos) 

Megiste (small island near Lycia belonging to Rhodes): C./.G. 
43015 ’Emordrat Aicyivas .. ."Ardd\ion Meyrore’. 


Karpathos: C. J. G. Mar. Aeg. 1. 977, 1. 35 ¢y Kaprdby év rq lepe ro 
* ArcAdowvos. 

Crete, 27", 33, 99, 111, 193: vide Zeus, R. 157k. Alllaria: C. J. G. 
2557, decree of the Cretan ’AAAapiora, avaypawarrer és rd lepde 100 
"Ard\dwvos. Dreros, 159. Elyros: Paus. 10. 16, §. Cf. Steph. 
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Byz. S. v. Tdppa* sds Kpnrns €v 9 Tappaios Ard\Awy revarar. Knossos, 
159. Gortys, 159. Ask. Mitth. 1884, 376 (Gortynian in- 
scription, col. 3, 1. 6) yuvaiza dropéca: ray “Apreuiy wap "Apvxdaoy 
nap ray Tofiav. Hierapytna, 159; cf. Zeus, R.157*. Latos, 348. 
Lyttos, 87. Olus, 348, 87. Bull. Corr. Hell. 1900, p. 235 révd 
avéOnxe vad» SoiBy xdpw *Hptha vids Aapoxdpns Ovoas ixats nai 800 
Bois. Priansos: R. 159. Schol. Nik. Zheriac. 516 “Qpixos 
*ArdAdwvos rdédes eoriy €v Kpnry, €v6a cat migos wodAn yivera® xal did 
rovro ’Qpixov avrév érwvdpacev. Stadiasm. Mar. Aeg.§ 336 Apollo- 
temple in island off Phalasarna. 


Apollo on coins of Crete: Brit, Afus. Cat.‘ Crete.’ Aptera, Pl. ii. 9 
(second century B.c.) seated on rock, holding out patera in right, 
left arm on lyre. Axos, Pl. iii. 15; xiv. 11 (fourth century B.c.) 
laureate head, tripod on reverse, Chersonnesos, Pl]. iv. 1 (fourth 
century B.c.) seated on netted omphalus with lyre. Kydonia, 
p. 39, laureate head. Eleutherna, Pl. viii; type of Apollo as hunter 
holding stone and bow, cf. Head, Ast. Num. p. 393. Lappa, 
Pl. xiii. 9, 11 (second century B.c.) laureate head on obverse, 
Apollo with lyre on reverse. Praisos, Pl. xvii. 10; xviii. 2 laureate 
head on obverse, goat’s head on reverse. Rhithymnia, Pl. xix. 8 
laureate head on obverse, youth holding bow and stone on reverse. 


Cyprus, 4, 10, 23, 274, 275%. Collitz, Dialect. Inschr. no. 59, bilingual 
in British Museum from Idalion, rév d»8pidvray révde xarécracey 6 
Fdvag ...7@ "AndA\om rp "Apixry. Meister, Griech. Dialect. 2, 
p. 171 "Avdpids . . . Tov Swxev 'Apdowpos . . . rp "AmddAAwm re 
"Adaoiwra, 26. p. 170 roy avdpidvray rov[vly @oxeyr... rH Op rE 
"AmeiAom r@ ‘Edeirg. Collitz, op. c#/. no. 120 (near Pyla), inscrip- 
tion on altar TaAdica rp *"ArddAAwon rp Maytpie oveOnxe. 


Coast of Asia Minor (exclusive of the Euxine). 


Chalkedon, 172, 194. Myrleia(Apameia): Bri/. Mus. Cat.‘ Pontus,’ 
&c.: coin-types, third and first century B.c., laureate head of 
Apollo, Pl. xxv. 5, 7. Kios, fourth, third, and second century 
z.c., laureate head of Apollo, 2d. Pl, xxviii. 7, 8, 9, 11, p. 132. 
On the Bosporos near the entrance of the Euxine, Dionys. 
Byzant. Anapl. fr. '74 succedunt arae Apollinis et Matris Deum 
(from the versio Gilliana). Gulf of Astakos, 172. Kyzikos, 35. 
Hekataios: Miller, /. H. G. 202 Képa ray ‘AdXafdvew ev ols 
"AméAdov riparat kal pddcora Kai thy épopelay(?) rev Kufunvay: leg. 
xara Thy égopiay ray Kufunvav. Cf. Strab. 551. Aristid. 1, p. 383 
rij 8¢ wddec ravryn xat apxryerns ["AmddAwy] .. . ravrns 8€ ex rod ebOéos 
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avrés yeyover olasorns. Parion, 37%, 195. Lampsakos: Brit. Mus. 
Cat. ‘ Mysia,’ P|. xix. 12, laureate head of Apollo, fourth century 
B.c. Priapos: 76, Pl. xxxv. 4-6. Schol. Lykophr. 29 éxpoor 
[Aapdamp] 6 Uptyraios ’ArddAwy, 


Aeolis, 23. Apollo Zyevs on the coast-land opposite Tenedos 


(vide Tenedos, p. 445): Strab. 604 é» 8€ 19 Xpvon ravry 
cai rd rou Syuwhkes ‘Ard\X\evds ¢orw icpdv, cal rd cupBodroy 7d rIv 
€rupéryra rou dvéparos ca{ov, 6 pis, twdxecras rp mwodlt rou foarv' 
Sxdra 8’ éoriy Epya rov Mapiov. . . . ‘Hpaxdcidns 8° 6 Movricds wAnOvosras 
noe rovs pvas wept rd lepdy vopscOnvai re iepois nal rd Edavor ore 
xaracxevacOjva: BeBnxds ent rp pi. moddaxou 8 cori rd rou Tpobees 
dvopa’ Kal yap mept auryy ryy ‘Apakirdy xwpis rod xara ro lepor 
SywvOiov Svo réroe xadovvrae Fpivbia’ cal adrAoe 8 ey 1qy TANoior 
Aapicaia’ xal ev rq Laptavg 8° gore xwpioy ra Spivbra xadovpevor cai 
‘Pddp cai dv Aivdp xai GAdo& 8€ mavyraxou" Kadovor 8€ viw Td ‘epi 
Spirdcov. Schol. Hom. //. 1. 39 & Xpvoy . . Kpivis res iepeds Ry rov 
xetOc "ArdAXwvos’ rourp cpytobeis 6 Beds Exepwer avrov rois dypois pvas 
. . « BovrnOels 8€ more 5 Oeds air@ xaradAaynva spos “Opdny rev apyi- 
BouxdAov avrov mapeyévero, nap’ @ Eenabeis 5 Beds imécxero ray xaxér 
dradAagey, xai 87 mapaxyphya rofevaas rovs pus dcepOepe. . . . oF yer 
pévov 5 Kpins lepdy i8pvcaro rq be, SyuvOéa avrdv xpocayopevoas, 
éredy Kara Thy €yxe@ptoy atray Ouddexroy of pues cpivOos xadovrrat. ¥ 
icropia rapa Tod¢uom. Gddot dé ovrws Ort Kpyres.. . xricay exes od 
fvrwa éxadecay Tpuvbiar of yap Kpnres rovs pvas cpivbovs xadovai. 
Ael. Nat. An. 12. 5 of rny ‘Apagcroy ris Tpaddus xaroixovrres pis 
a¢Bovor’ évbey roe cai roy "Ardd\Aw roy map’ avrois riwpevoy Spirbhor 
xadovat gaciw. ért yap kal rovs AloAéas xal rovs Tpé&as roy pir 
mpocayopevew opivdov .. . Kal rpeovras per ev rq Spubeip pves ribavoi 
3npocias rpopas AapBdvovres, ind d€ rp Bwue wAevoves eveoi, cai 
mapa rp rpitrods rou ‘AmdAdwvos Eornxe pis. Inscription from the 
Troad: C. J. G. 3577 (private dedication, late period) Spusée 
"A7AAAwm Kai ’AoxAnm@ Sorgp. At Killa, in the Gulf of 
Adramyttion: Strab. p. 612 é» 8€ rj *Adpapurrnyg ore Kai y Xpice 
at 9 Kidda’ mAnoiov ody ris O7nBns ert vow, Kd\Aa rs réwos Néyeras & 
@ Kiddaiou "Ardd\d\wvos éorw lepdv. ... Gyot dé Adns 5 Kodwvacis 
Kodwyvais, i3pv@nvat mpa@rov tid ray éx ris “EAAddos sAevedvrey Alodcer 
rd rov KiAdaiov ‘Ardd\Awvos lepdw Kai dy Xpvoy 8€ A€youo: KAAator 
"Anddr@va iBpiaba, ddndov efre roy avrov re Tywhei LH Erepov. ‘H 3 
Xpica ent Oadarry rodixnoy hv Exov Ayseva ... evravOa B Fy cai ri 
iepdv rod Spwhéws *"AndAdA@vos nal 9 Xpvonis’ npgperas Be vw re 
xwpioy redéws* eis 8€ THY vow Xpucay rhy card ‘Apakerdy pebidpvra 
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ro lepdv (cf. R. 73). 2d. pp. 618-619 mapa sacay rh» rapadiay ravrny 


6 "Andy ¢ereripyrat péxpe Tevedou Spiers f KidAdaios xadovpevos F 
Tpuveds 7 iyriwa GdAnv éerovupiay exov: vide Keos, p. 444. 


Abydos: head of Apollo on coins from 411 B.c. onwards: Brit, Mus. 
Cat. ‘ Troas,’ Pl. I. Gargara, Pl. x. 5 (laureate head, circ. 400 
B.c.). Gentinos, Pl. x. 10 (laureate, fourth century). Kebren, 
Pl. viii. 19 (laureate, circ. 400 B. C.). 


Ilium, 63: coin-type of Apollo “Exaros (Roman), Brit, Mus. Cat. 
‘ Troas,’ p. XXvIi. 


The Troad, 173, 176. Strab. 598 1rd wediov 7 OvpSpa kai 6 80 avbrov 
péwy trorapos OupBSptos, ¢uBadrdrwy eis roy Sxapavdpov xara ro CupBpaiov 
’"AnddAwvos lepdv, rou 8é viv 'INiov kui mevrnxovra cradious diéxes, 
Steph. Byz. Pépys* Uddts Tpotas...év 8€ rp iepp rov Tepybtov 
"AmddAwvos SeBvdAns gaciv eivac rapov. Gryneion, near Myrina, 
197; Aigai, 107; Myrina, 26, 107. Kyme: Plin. Nat. Hist. 
34. 8 quale est in templo Apollinis Palatini, quod Alexander 
Magnus Thebarum expugnatione captum in Cyme dicaverat eidem 
deo. ?Panormos, in Mysia: C. J. G. 3699, list of dedicators, 
"Amdd\Awm Kai “Apréepid: xapiornptoy (early Roman). Atameus: 
Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘ Mysia, Pi. iii. 1, laureate head of Apollo, 
third century B.c. Temnos, on the river Hermos: Polyb. 32. 25 
rd Trou xuviov "AmdAAwvos répevos, rou epi Thvoy, ov pdvoy eovAncer, 
GAG Kai rp mrupt diéPOeipe. 

Ionia, 175; Leuke, 272; Smyrna, 41, 87; Klazomenai, 41, 272; 
Erythrai, 71, 65, 87, 100. Dittenb. Sy//. 370, |. 104 ’AnddXwvos 
év ZaBnpidas. Teos, 46: C. . G. 3060, inscription mentioning 
rd {lepoy tov "AnddAwvos. Kolophon, 199, 268% Konon 38, 
?cult of Apollo Tumaevs, the god of vultures, near Ephesos. 
Ephesos, 36, 175, 244; in village of Adpioa, near Tmolos, lepdv 
’AndAAwvos Aapionvot, Strab. 620. Priene, 6; Miletos and 
Branchidai, 7™, 34, 58, 175, 200 (oracle at Didyma), 218, 243, 
260, 2734, 279. Hesych. s.v. Ovios* "AmdéAXwv ev Mar: vide 
p. 452, s.v. Naukratis. 


Caria, 176. Iasos: Hell. Journ. 1887, pp. 98, 101 (inscriptions of 
second century B.C.) émt orehavnpdpou *AmddAwvos. 

Doris. Myndos: Collitz, Dialect. Inschr. 3661 'Arodoviea €v Muvdy. 
Apollo Kupnoce’s: Bull. Corr. Hell. 1888, p. 280 rq bep nav 
Kupnocei ’Anéd\Aom. Halikarnassos, 48f, 68. Dittenb. Sy/l. 6 
ot8e émpiavro mapa Tov "AmdAAwvos Kai ris “A@nvains cat TapOévov yeas 
kai olxias rav dpeddvrev rois Oeois rovras. Knidos, 27™. Apollo 
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Tpiémos: Herod. 1. 144 of ex ris Levranddcos viv xopns Acoptecs, 
mpérepov d¢ ‘Efard\cos ris aurns xaopns Kxadeopems, Guvddccorra by 
pndapors eodefacba rev mpocoixay Awpiewy és rd Tpromexdy indy GANG 
Kai oh€wv altar rovs mepi rd ipdy avounoavras éfexAnioay ris peroyns. 
dy yap tp ayam rov Tpromiov ’Ard\Awvos érideray rd madac rpinodas 
XaAKEous Togs vinwot’ Kal rovrous ypHy Tos AapBavovras éx Tov ipou ph 
éxépew, GAN’ avrov avarévas rp Oep. amp dv ‘Adixapynocets, . . . 
manoas Toy vépov xarndoynoe .. . Oud ravTny rHy alriny ai révre modes. 
Aiv8os, nal “Indvcods re xal Kdpetpos, xat Kas re xal Kvidos, éfexAnioay ris 
peroxns THY exrny ody ‘AXixupynoooy. Schol. Theocr. 17. 69 (from 
Aristides wepi Kvl8ov) 9 rev Awptéoy mevrdrokts, Aivdos, “Adugos, 
Kapetpos, Kas, Kyidos® dyerar 8€ cow vd tev Awptéwr cyov é» Tpsday, 
Nuphas, "Ardd\Aom, Tovedan. 
Telmessos, 67, 202. 


Patara, 31, 201, 277. Clem. Alex. Profr. 41 ra év Tardpots ris Avxias 
GydApara Ards cai 'And\Awvos, & Peidias mddew exeiva ra aydApara 
xabdrep rovs A€ovras rovs oly avrois avaxeipévous eipyaora: ei 8é, és 
asi rives, Bpvdgios jy réxvn, oF Siadépopar. Kyaneai, 203; Sura, 
204 (Lycia). 

Attaleia in Pamphylia, 65. Side, 177. C. 7. G. 4352 émcreXourres 
Oéusy TlapdvAcaxiy Tounctavetoy ériBarnpiov Oeay "AOnvas cai AmdAXeves. 
Cf. 4353-6 (Boeckh explains this as festival of the érdnpia of 
the deities called after the founder Tuesianos). 


Cilicia, 54, 178, 205. Head, Ast. Num. p. 603, on coins of Hiero- 
polis: head of Apollo. Soli: vide Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘ Lykaonia; 
p. Ixxv, 2d. cxxvii Issos. Koropissos, 74. p. 65; Lamos, 2. p. xl; 
Lyrbe, 73. p.93; Anazarbos, p. 38; Epiphaneia, p. 77; Kelenderis, 
pp. 57-58; Anemurion, p. xl; Selinus, p. xxxviii. 

Tarsos, 425, 54, 70. 


Antioch. Daphne, 206. Strab. 750 diépseras 8¢ rerrapdxovra oradios 

y Addyn, kxaroixia perpia, péya 8¢ nat cumpedpés Acos kappedspevor 
myains vdacw, éy péop 8¢ dovAov répevos cal weds "AwdAXewos cai 
"Apréudos évravOa 8¢ wavyyupifew eos roe ‘Avrioyevos nal ros 
dorvyeiroot’ xixhos 3€ rod Zdgous dySonxovra orddior, Seleukia, in 
Pieria: C.J. G. 4458 lepeis. .. "AwdAXwvos dwt Addyy ... "AwiAXaves 
Sernpos nai Avredyou Geov. 


Tyre, 37° ‘Amdddov ShadegarBpos: Diod. Sic. 17, 41-42, 46. 
Asia Minor Interior. Bithynia, 172. ? At Nikaia thiasos-worship of 
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Apollo and Cybele: Conze, Lesbos, Taf. 19 of @:acira: nai Gacirides 
€orepdvwcav Srparovikny .. . lepwrevcacay . . . Mnrpi KuBeAp xai 
"ArdhAwm, Pearly imperial period. ?At Krateia: Arch. Zeit. 
1874, p. 163 Myrpopavys *ArodAwviov *ArdAdov Kpareavp ebynv. Cf. 
Ath. Mitth. 1905, p. 329 TAavxias *Ard\Aom Kpareavo ebyny on 
relief with Apollo Kitharoedos and ram-offering. ? Title drawn 
from the Bithynian Krateia. 


Mysia, 173 (Zeleia), 174. Apollonia ad Rhyndacum: Brit. Mus. Cat. 
‘ Mysia,’ Coin Plate ii.g Apollo seated on omphalos ; Gambreion, 
tb. Pl. xv. 


Pergamon (vide Paros, p. 444): Ash. Afitth. 1899, p. 213 6 dpxee- 
pers rov Taponvov *Ard\Awvos. Bull. Corr. Hell. 1900, p. 165 
imép Bacwéws Evpévous Zwrqpos . . . Acddwpos ’Appidaiov Au Swrype 
kat "AOnvat Nexngdpor xai “ArdAAom. Cf. Ath. ANitih. 1902, 
p. 102. 


Lydia, 208°; Thyateira, 31#. Artemid. 2. 70 (Hercher, p. 168) rév 
Aaddiaiov ’ArdAXwva by Muotny xadotper (from Daldis, a town of 
Lydia). Magnesia on Sipylon, 87. Inscription found in valley 
of the Kaystros near Theira ‘lepevovros . . . év "Andéddwvos, Rev. 
d. Etudes Gr. 1899, p. 384. 


Caria. Tralles, 315, 175; Magnesia on the Maiander, 3, 75, 175, 
198, 224, 225, 274%; Alabanda, 93. Head, Asst. Num. p. 519 
"AmddAo@v Kicows ‘holding raven and bow with ram at his feet,’ 
coin-legend of Roman period. ull. Corr. Hell. 1894, p. 239, 
Amphictyonic decree found at Delphi, 8¢3éx6a: droxpivacda aire 
Gre rd rowdy roy “Apdixridvor ray pev médw ray ‘Avrioxéwy Kai ray 
xepay dvadecxyves dovAov xal lepav rov Avds Xpucaopéws cai "AmcAAwvos 
"Igoriyou (end of third century B.c.). (Holleaux, in Rev. d. Eludes 
Gr. 1899, pp. 384-385, argues that the city is Alabanda: cf. 
Steph. Byz. s.v. ’AAdBavda° modus Kapias, } more Avrioxeca.) Chalketor: 
Heil. Journ, 1896, p. 228, inscription of Greek period, d80,4a 
XaAxynropedtow dvaypapat rd Widiopa rode dy rep lepp rov 'AmdAAwvos. 
Amyzon: Hell. Journ. 1896, p. 231 16 lepdv rov ‘Awoddwvos xal 
ris ‘Apréuidos, Mentioned in a letter of BaowAeds ’Avrioxos. Pytho- . 
polis, 176. Stratonikeia: Bull. Corr. Hell. 1904, p. 346, decree 
of the xowdy Tavapepéwv, dated én oreaynpopov *Amoddwpos B.C. 
201-197. Bull. Corr. Hell. 1888, p. 266, dedication "Apréucd& 
kai "ArdAdw Kodwpyov. Harpasa: Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘Caria,’ 
p- 113, coin-type of Apollo Kitharoedos, second century B.c.; 
Attuda: 26. p. 62, first century B.c.; Trapezopolis, p. 178. 
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Lycia, 7", 23, 71, 201, 203, 204; Artemis, R. 4gbb, cc, Hom. 
Hymn Apoll. 179: 


70 dva, wai Aviny xai Mntoviny €paresvny 
cat Manroy éxets, évadov rrodw ipepoeooay. 


C. I. G. 4278*, inscription found north of Xanthos éeparevoarra 
*ArodAwvos. Coin-legend on Lycian coins, Roman _ period, 
"AroAAoy Avacos, Head, Hest. Num. p. 575. 


Phrygia, 66 (Hierapolis), 219 (Eumeneia), 3 (Themisonion). Cf. 
Head, Hist. Num. p. 569. Coin-legend Avcios Saf», with bust 
of Apollo on Roman imperial coins of Themisonion. Nakoleia: 
? C.L. G. add. 3847 dptavra ris lepwrarys rod Geov "AnddAwvos sariye- 
pews év rp ZAce. Dionysopolis in the valley of the Maiander. Apollo 
AatpByvds (or Aatppnvos): Hell. Journ. 4, p. 383 Matpt Antot xai “Hiig 
"AmddAAwn Aveppnve. Cf. ”HAtos AatpBnves on coins of Hierapolis, Head, 
Hist. Num. p. 564. Hell. Journ. 1887, p. 377 ‘AwoMwu Aaipynre 
Mdpxos .. . xataypddw ’Appiay rv Operrny pov Kata rHy émcrayny Geov. 
Cf. series of inscriptions #3. pp. 377-390 all of the later 
Roman period: cf. Hell. Journ. 1889, p. 216. Cf. Apollo-types 
on coins of Dionysopolis showing assimilation of Apollo 
Dionysos and Asklepios, Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics, Phrygia, 
P- 357: 

Antiocheia ad Pisidiam (colony of Magnesia): Arch. Anz. 1894, 
p. 121 ‘Awd\Awy crehaynddpos and dpoSadios of Artemis. Cf. R. 57. 


Pisidia, 49. Inscription from rock-shrine ’ArdAAom Teppwourddwr exnxdo 
eoxnv, Hell. Journ. 1887, p. 228. Cf. Ath. Mitth. 1887, 250; 
cf. Class. Rev. 1905, p. 368 ’ArdAAwy To{wor as horseman on coins 
of Pisidia. 

Lykaonia. Ikonion: C. Z. G. 3993 Geovs cwrnpas thy re ’Aydiorny cai 
7» Myrépa BonOnviy xal Ge@y rv Mnrépa xat rov Gedy "ArrdAAw cai ry 
“APTEMY aces Kodwpeig Eixovip xabtépwoer. 3994 ‘Ardd\XAwvos rop rade 
doy €x THY iiov avakwpdrey KaTeoKevacey, 


Cappadokia: Strab. 537 1rd Adorapxuvy, 5 meptppeirat rp Kappidg rrorape’ 
xyes 8€ 1d lepdv rou Kardovos ’And\Awvos ab’ SAny ripepevor ri» Karwo- 
Soxiay, noiwncapévoy adidpipara an’ avrov. On coins of Caesarea, 
Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘ Galatia,’ &c., p. 55 (Roman imperial). 


Egypt, 7?. Alexandria, 374, 179. Cf. Demeter, Geogr. Reg. Egypt, 
vol. 3, p. 375. Naukratis, 52, 179, dedications to Apollo Majows 
found in the temenos at Naukratis, Hell. Journ. 1886, p. 221; 
Petrie, Naukra#s, Part I, pp. 54-61. C./ G. 4859 éwép Baciiéos 
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IlroAcpaiouv xai Bacwdioons KAeordrpas ris ddedhyns ... “Aponpe, Seg 
peydde “Arrdddwm Kal rois cuvrdos Oeois rv onxdv of dv rp ‘OpBiry 
ragodpevor we{oi xat immeis cat of dAdo: (Apollo here identified with 
Egyptian divinity). Cf. C. J. G. 4839 edxapioricas rg [Zapdmed:] 
Kat 77 “lows cai rp ArdAAwn. Cf. inscription published by Hogarth: 
Hell. Journ. 1904, p. 7 “lowWapou . . . dpxtepéws rov "Andddwvos xal 
vewxdpov rod éy Haxvépoure Zapareiou (time of Marcus Aurelius). 


Libya, 20%, 


Cyrene, 27°, 43, 74°, 233°; Artemis, R. 7g9ii, C. 2. G. 5131 decree 
in praise of citizen ‘apsrevovra r& "ArdAXwvos (Circ. B. C. 96). 5144 
list of lepés r& "ArdAA@vos. 


Sicily. Akragas, 2214, 279, C.J, G. Sic. It. 352, ii, 1. 63 inscrip- 
tion of early Roman period concerning boundaries mentioning 
70 lepdy rov ’Amdd\Awvos. Katana: C.J. G. 5649% SciBov dxepooxd~ 
pny éxarnBddov ’ArddAwva | Bpvecduny—xdopor warpid:. ?At Centuripa, 
td. 575 (private dedication). Gela, 275, 85; Hybla, 207; Naxos, 
69. Pachynon: Macrob. 1.17, 24 Hinc est quod apud Pachynum 
Siciliae promuntorium Apollo Libystinus eximia religione cele- 
bratur. Selinus, 98, 2084. Syracuse, 17, 27", 84, 221°. Coin 
P}. B, 2. Cic. in Verr. 4. 119 (in the quarter called Neapolis): 
Cereris unum, alterum Liberae, signumque Apollinis qui Temenites 
vocatur pulcherrimum et maximum. Suet. 774.74 Apollinem Te- 
menitem et amplitudinis et artis eximiae advectum Syracusis ut in 
bibliotheca novi templi poneretur. Tauromenion, 27, 69. Apolline 
types on coins of Leontini, Head, Ast. Num., p. 130: of the 
Mamertini, p. 136. Panormos (fifth century), p. 141; Paropos, 
p- 143; Selinus (fifth century), p. 147; Syracuse (fourth century), 
Coin Pl. B, 2 (third century), Head, p. 164; Tyndaris (circ. B. c. 
344), p. 166; Adranum (fourth century), p. 103; Aitna, p. 104; 
Akragas (third century), p. 108 ; Agyrion (fourth century), p. 109 ; 
Kalakte (third century), p. 111; Katana (fifth century), p. 115. 


Italy. Rhegion, 82. Locri, Brit. Mus. Cat. ‘ Corinth,’ p. 95, coin- 
type third century s.c.: head of Apollo laureate. Hipponion 
(Vibo), 21. 52; Kroton, 83; Thurii, 27. Sybaris (?on the 
banks of the Krathis): Lycophr. 918 

Kpaits 8€ rupBouvs sera: dedoundros 

Evpaé *AXaiov Larapéws avaxrépwr 
(referring to Philoktetes). Aristot. p. 840% mapa 8¢ rois SuBapiras 
A€yerat HSroxrnrny ripacGat. xarocxjoat yap avrov éx Tpolas dvaxomsobévra 
ra xadovpeva MuxadAa ris Kporomaridos, d hacw améxew éxardy eixoos 
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atadioy, kat avabeivas ioropoves ra réga ra ‘HpdxAea aurop eis rd rH 
"ArdAAwvos Tov ‘AXiov (leg. "AXalov, vide EZ’. Alag. s.v.’AXaios| éxibe 
8€ hacr rovs Kporwsdras xara Thy emixparecay avabeivat aura els rd "Amed- 
Acmoy rd wap’ atrois. Cf, Metaponton, 79, 26. Herod. 4. 15 Mere 
movrivoi act, avrov "Aptoreny havevra ogi és THY xapny Keevoas Bupos 
"ArdAdwn Wpvcacba ... pdvas ydp, oi rov “And\Awva "Iradewreer 
pouracs O17 amixéaOat és THY XopNY ... Kat vuy daTNKE avOprds ererupc 
€xov "Aptoréw, map avr@ rp adydApare rov "Amdé\\@pos, wepee 8€ autor 
dagva éorace’ rd 8 dyaApa év 17 ayopy pura. Tarentum, 19, 81. 
Cumae: Serv. Verg. Aen. 6. 9 Caelius enim de Cumano Apolline 
ait ibi in fano signum Apollinis ligneum, altum non minus pedibus 
xv. Cf. August. De Crv. Det 3.11. Neapolis: C.Z. G. 5793 
“lows "And\X\wva “Qpov “Aproxparny (dedication by Roman magis- 
trate in early imperial period). 


Nola: Apollo head on coins (circ. 300 B.c.), Head, Arst. Mum. p. 34. 
Thurii (fourth century), ¢d. pp. 72-3. Velia (? second century), 
p. 75. Kroton (circ. 400 B.c.): Apollo shooting Python behind 
tripod, p. 81: tripod on sixth-century and fifth-century coins, 
p. 80. Mesma, p.89. Nuceria, p.89. Rhegion: Apollo head 
fifth to third century, pp. 94-96. Terina (third century), p. 98. 
Kaulonia: vide p. 323. Massilia, 34i, 245. 
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